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Dad Asks for i 
Mother Buys i 
You and I Like it 


What is it? 
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PURE 


Ys e BREAKFAST 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW & RED LABEL OCOaR 
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FRY’S MALTED COCOA IS SPECIALLY 
RECOMMENDED FOR INVALIDS AND THOSE 
POSSESSED OF WEAK DIGESTIVE POWERS. 
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-/_<2~ [ALL THE GOLD 


Py ° 

; | iS of litle use 

LA py, “kX without Heartn ! 
Hy ae, LL the gold in the world is of little use without 

- My , health, which after all is the best wealth. If 

al “ NN 2 : you enjoy a fair measure of health do not let it 
: become impaired and your constitution undermined 

by continual attacks of Headache and Neuralgia. 


Nothing so quickly brings down the system as wearying 
nerve pains in the head or at the back of the eyes, 











Undoubtedly the finest remedy yet discovered for these 
complaints is ‘‘CEPHOs,” a scientific preparation which is 
used and recommended by Physicians themselves. Unlike 
many ordinary headache powders, ‘‘ CepHos” does not 
contain any poison, and cannot therefore affect the heart. 


To be obtained ef Messrs. Boots Cash Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, 


ephos: 


and of all chemists, 1/3 and 3- per Box. I 
chemist does not happen to have it in stock, send 
1% or 3/- in stamps or P.O. addressed 


<Szg-, CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN. 


and they will send it to you POST FREE. 

















THE WorRLDs BEST 
BEAULAHS 
ROUND 
BOTTLE 
PACKET 
PEAS 


4 


WEL 


Eat like Peas fresh 
from_the Garden 


Buy from your Grocer to-day 
J.e¢J.BEAULAH LTD. 


BOSTON.ENGLAND. 


























'{ USE THE COUPON BELOW | 


We make this SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER because 
we want you to test their excellence and superiority 


ssonr [IQS 


NEED NO SOAKING 


are undeniably pure rich new-laid eggs, each in a 
parchment shell. They are not a powder substit 
(see certificate by Institute of Hygiene) You u 
them exactly as shell eggs and obtain equally g 
results. They need no soaking, are always fresh and 
full of goodness. 

Take coupom to your Groce 
12 eggs. If unable to obtain send direct. 


12 Eggs for 1/9 


Name i 


r, with 2/9 foratr 


Address 


H. SAVORY & CO., Ltd., 
Lewisham, Kent. 


Grocers! 
r ocept 
: coupons 

and 














% each. 12 for 2’6 | a ai 
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The Rise of Pelmanism 


AN ESTABLISHED FEATURE OF MODERN LIFE. 


One of the most remarkable features of the last few 
years has been the rise of Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism has established a New Habit—the Habit of 
Mind-Training. 

In the trenches we knew Pelmanism well. Every bat- 
talion had its Pelmanists by the score. And although we 
sometimes smiled at the fervour pei which they praised 
the ‘* Little Grey Books,” we recognised that they were 
good men who were training thei Is on sound lines, 
and doing their utmost to make the best use of their 
mental faculties. And succeeding. 

But now that Civil Life has come, Pelmanism is making 
greater strides than ever. 

Not only have such distinguished people as :— 

SiR ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH Maj.-GeEn. Sir F. 


ne 





| Sin H. Riper HaccGarD MAURICE 
| Sir Harry JonnstTon E. V. Lucas 

| SIR JOHN FOSTER FRASER E. F’. BENSON 

| GENERAL Sir O’Moore ArrHUR MACHEN 
CrEAGH, V.C. W. L. GEot 


and many others, written enthusiastic articles in its praise, 
but thousands of people in Business and the Professions 
| are taking up Pelmanism and finding it of the utmost 
value in their work. 
A Manager writes :— 
s ** Since taking up the Course, I have more than 
ine me,” 


Thousands of such letters have been received by the 
Pelman Institute, and readers would be surprised if they 
knew the names of the people holding hig! 
the Empire who are enthusiastic Pelmanists. 

In the New Pelman Come, Pelmanism has taken a 
further forward stride. 

It has incorporated in its system the latest discover 
in Psychology, and now deals, amo wads other matters, 
with such subjects as Psycho-Analysis, Repression, and 
the question of training the Unconscious 

The New Course is based on the experiences « 


positions in 




















f over 
| 500,000 men and women who have practised Pelmanism, 
| and in the opinion of 77z¢h it represents an advance of 
| quite 100 per cent. on the old Pelman Course we knew 
| so well in the Army. 

| Readers who would like to have particulars ; New 
| 








Course, and who want to know how Pelmanism a 


im 


ates quickly and pe eet: such weaknesses as :— 


—Forgetfulness ~Weakness of Will 
Indecision Self-Consciousness 
| —Diftidence -Indefiniteness 
| —Brain-Fag Lack of Initiative 
Mind-Wandering Timidity 
and develops on the other hand :— 
| Self-Confidence Mental Grasp 
| —Will Power Keener Observation 
| Clearer Ideas Reliable Memory 
| —Imagination Zest for Work 
— Concentration Initiative 
| —Persuasive Power Conversational Power 
Personality Optimism 
should write to-day for a copy of ** Mind and Memory 


| This book, which fully exp'ains the New Course, will 


be sent, gratis and post free, with particulars enablir 


= 


, 





readers to enrol for a Course of Pelmanism on reduced 
terms, to everyone who writes to-day to the Pelman 
Institute, 155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, L . 
W.C. 8. 

Overseas Ad roa i 

Australia; Natal Bank Cham vs an, ‘South Africa; Chowe 


patty Sea F ace, Grant Read P.U., enee ‘India. 


iii 
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Drink Delicious 














HAPPY FACE 


A clear, soft, and velvety com 
plexion secured by the regular use of 
M.F.T. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD. 
It refines away wrinkles and gives the 
bloom of youth. It prevents hair on 
face. Jars, 2/- and 4/6. Postage 3d, 


HAPPY FEET 


Thompson's Foot Joy Corn Plaster 
quickly cures Corns, Bunions & Swollen 
Joints. Large Sheet, post free, 1/4 —~<- 


M. F. THOMPSON, LF ee 
11 Gordon Street, Glasgow. ¢ f 
Homavpathic Chemist a “> & 

ond Per. 

@ud Tualee <~= 




















| Somer ose 


TOILET SOAP 


Recalls the 
Fragrance of & 
A an Old World & ll 
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Saad 
aa) GIVES PERFECT HEARING 


TEST THE NEW DANJHILL 


SUPER-EARPHONE 


It gives perfect hearing. Every 
instrument laranteed, and 
each case fitted by a specialist. 
y trial ed without 
; ition to purchase. } 
particulars sent free by return 
of post. 


D. & J. HILL, Ltd, 













60, Danihili House, 
267, Cray’s Inn Road, 
King’s Cross, W.°. 
















-Vaseline-- 
CAPSICUM 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 
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UMBRELLAS. 














THIS 

photographed before d 
after repair, isan exa ec ot 
wha i be done in the Stan 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in 
the first picture, the second 
show ey rr’ pa r 
be rey eda r l 
wi the amo w 


“ Defiance ** | ni : 
Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together with P.0. tor 
10/-. and it will reach y er 
return of t y est 









o t pur 
chased it tage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra 
A post card will bring you our 





“ Defiance” Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 6/« upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
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UNDERWEAR 
Its comfort adds to pleasure: 
its durability to leisure. 

re Into ‘Oak 
to-day 


the diftferei 


cold-weather comfort 


out undue weight 
slightest irritation 


most sensitive skin. 


nomical, too, 
” will 


"in the 


nderwear 


alut 
ent is the 


Replaced if not satisfactory 


y free | rated 


Tree, ' e Dept. pi 
OAK TREE 
HOSIERY CO., LTD.., 
25 DALE STREET, 
MANCHESTER 
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HOW TO LEARN 
FRENCH or SPANISH 


Latest Achievement of Pelman Institute 


“Do you think that you could pick up a book of 
four hundred pages, written in a language with 
which you are unacquainted—say French or 
Spanish or Italian—and containing no English 
words at all, and read that book through without 
having to refer once to a dictionary ?” 

“ Of course I couldn’t,” you will reply ; ‘such 
a thing is impossible.” 

Certainly it seems impossible. Yet this is just 
what the new method of learning Foreign 
languages by correspondence, introduced by the 
well-known Pelman Institute, now enables you, 
or anyone else, to do. 

The new Pelman method of Language Instruc- 
tion is one of the most remarkable educational 
achievements of the century, and, in the opinion 
of those who have examined and tested it, it is 
bound to revolutionize the normal methods of 
teaching languages in this and other countries. 

The French and Spanish Courses are now 
ready, and readers who wish to receive full 
particulars of these Courses should write to the 
address given below, mentioning the language in 
which they are interested. A little book de- 
scribing the particular Course desired will be sent, 
gratis and post free, to any address. 

Based on an entirely new principle, the Pelman 
method is simplicity itself, and the very first 
lesson of the Course will amaze you. There is 
not a word of English in this lesson, yet you can 
read it with ease, and you could do so even if 
you didn’t possess the slightest previous know- 
ledge of the language in question. It sounds 
almost incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

No Translation 

By following this method you can learn either 
French or Spanish in about one-third the time 
usually required. When you have completed the 
Course you will be able to read any French or 
Spanish book or newspaper, and to speak the 
language in question more fluently than the 
average student can after learning it for years in 
the ordinary way. And you will attain this pro- 
ficiency without having to spend hours, days, and 
months studying complicated and dreary rules of 
grammar, or memorizing long vocabularies. There 
is no translation and no dictionary. There are 
no passages of French or Spanish to be put into 
English, and no passages of English to be put into 
French orSpanish. Youlearnthe language in the 
natural way, just as you would if you were staying 
in France or Spain. This, of course, makes the 
study extremely interesting, so much so that once 
you begin it you will go on until you have finished 
the Course. By that time you will have acquired 
a thorough’ mastery of the language. Write to 
day for free particulars, mentioging the particular 
Course (Freach or Spanish) in which you are in- 
terested, to the Pelman Institute (Modern Lan- 
guages Department), 70 Bloomsbury Mansions, 
Hart Street, London, W.C.1. 
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HEN stuffed up with acold, the 

breathing difficult, the throat 

sore, tremendous relief Is given 
by dissolving in the mouth anoccasional 
Evans’ Pastille. 
Evans’ Pastilles moisten the dry catarrhal 
throat, and by strengthening the natural 
resistance and nullifying the action of disease 
bacilli which attack by way of the mouth and 


throat ad prevent serious development of 
the cold 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


An effective preeautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 





per Tin, from Chemists, or post free 


from the makers. Evans Sons Lescher & 
Webb, Ltd. 56 Hanover $ se Liverp: ol; 
60 perthels mew Close, | ondon, EC. 


and New Y 











ra 


ss 


TheStreptococcus Bre 


vis which causes Sore 
Throat 
Illustrated from a 
photomicrograph 
taken at our Runcorn 
laboratories. 





it ——ser the Raieod Ra ne Pratitte. hetgg sd | 

ies are different from any other aan on t | 

ket.* They possess onique virtucs at d'the Raised Bar, | 

patented mark, is 5 ts tec against enbstitution | 

ore 


vi 























£50 000. 


is but a moderate estimate of the amot y for cycle 
repairs, You can save your share of this money by using 


FLUXITE 


ither, mother, son and da + pee oll find Fla 
te »> use. There are thousands of where 
save you money, from th mendir g 
a plumbing job which would in the or Ly cost you 
many pounds. All mechanics will 11 ave Fluxite because it 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


men your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you the 

eat little FLUxItr SoLpDERING Set. Iti rfectly simple 
a e, and will last for years in constant use. All Hard- 
ware and Lronmongery Stores sell Fluxite in tins, price 
8d., 14 and 28 






ite so easy 
luxite can 
kettle to 


BUY 
A TIN 
TO-DAY 


Let 22 280 ony 
wre eteene) 


SOLDERING 








The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
contains a special “small-space” Soldering Iron 
with n heatlug metal handle, a Pocket Blow- 
Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and full instructions. 

Price 10/6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom 


















FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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FORMAMIN 








Sore Throat 


HEREVER people con- 
gregate — such as at the 
places depicted here, there is 
always a risk of catching Sore Throat. 


This painful malady, so common 
just now, is caused by germs — 
those microscopical “seeds” which 
float invisibly in the air. 


The average healthy person may inhale 
millions of these germs without taking harm. 
But once in a while, when he is ever so 
slightly run down,the “seeds” of Sore Throat 
will germinate in the warm, wet lining of 
the mouth and throat. There they grow and 
multiply with extraordinary speed, inflam- 
ing and swelling the delicate membranes 
till it becomes painful to speak or swallow. 


Then is the time to test the curative power 
of Formamint. These harmless, pleasant- 
tasting tablets, sucked like sweets, immedi- 
ately destroy all germ growths in the 


mouth and throat. 


Cures and prevents Sore Throat. 





THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


A Medical Officer of Health writes in The 
Practitioner: “I have never had Sore 
Throat since I began to use Formamint; 
although I suffered periodically before.’ 


’ 


If this Medical Officer's example was followed 
by everyone, it is not too much to say that 
Sore Throat would be soon a thing of the past 
And already an enormous number of people 
do make themselves immune from Sore Throat 
by occasionally sucking a Formamint Tablet. 
Why not follow their example ? 


Where you Catch it, & How to Cure it. 

















THE SHOP 
Be wise, go mow to the nearest chemist 
and buy a bottle of Formamint — price 
2/9 per bottle of 50 tablets—in readiness 
for your next attack of Sore Throat, but 
be sure you get the genuine original 
product bearinz the red-and-go'd seal of 


GENATOSAN, LTD. (Makers of 


SANATOGEN, GENASPRIN, etc. } 


12, Chenies Street, 


London, W.C.1. 


Colonial Agents, S. Africa : G. F. Oldfield, P.O. Box 816, Cape Town. 
ne India; J. L. Holden, Post Box 500, Bombay. 
me Australia : A. J. Swirles, Box 2015 G.P.O., Melbourne. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


ould wear “healihy” Corsets, and the ‘ Natural Ease" 
C. rset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE 
THE ot GON The Natural 


OF Ease Corset 
HEALTH 7. +” Style 2, 


10/11 pair 


Postage abroad ¢xtra. 





Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





>, Stocked in 
~“ 

: all sizes 

from 20 to 30. 

Made in finest 

quality Drill, 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 
ade of strong, durable drill of finest quality. 
with eorded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 





| 
4 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 





These Corsets are “go recommended for ladies who 


enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, g jf, etc., as there is 
not g to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especi ally 
housewives, and those employed in « ccup ati ons dem anding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease 
Corsets. Ih y yield freely to every movement of the 
body, and whulst giving beauty of figure are the most 
c 


omfortable Corsets ever worn. 
SEND. FOR. YOURS TO-DAY. 


asit, but mon willingly 





Catalogue nt ith Corsets. ¢ your Posta 
Ovders thus [J and make payable to the 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
vst House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
TURPIN « Co., LTO 8.¢.1. 
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ss SMA : 
1. MARTNESS . 
e ; 
‘ is an asset to every man who js desirous of ‘ 
“getting on” in the world. One's appearance % 
| a is often marred by untidy and wuoruly hair 4 
& This can ‘easily be remedied by the regular use e 
im | of Anzora, whichcontrols and keeps in position * 
« from morn till night the most refractory hair « 
a Gently yet firmly refuse all substitutes 
A am for sligt 1 A ! ‘ 
| & ’ we ! & 
€ n t 
i] a 
| Ss a 
s @ 
i. . 
i. . 
‘| Mast he 
i's asters t © a 
» Anszora Perfumery Co., . Lane ¥ 
London N Wo 
& ; 1 s 
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Jéach’s Curlains 
1921 CURTAIN Book, full of illustrations. 
| REDUCED PRICES. New Curtains, New Colornets, 


|S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGSAM 


| Cretonnes, Carpets wn in C rs, Linens, Hosiery, 
Underwear. 

} h’s Patent Imperial Hem Curtains, ** 7%e Weare that Wea 
DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS SEND FOR BOOK TO-DAY 
| 





| For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


»Goddards 
BEG POW 


| where 6! V- 2% &46_ 

















bilsiness alway sabaotitel on the square at 
| to thousands of pe ple this way for @ past te s. ke 
| member, we use no salves, no harness 1 aT akes e 
wt cive you a straight business deal at e| e 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd. 
| 3C) 80 Chancery Lane, Sandion, W.c. 2: ated Bookiet 
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INDIGESTION 





COMPLETELY CURED AFTER 
SIX MONTHS’ INTENSE AGONY 


ynd Road, 
Manchester, 


20 Richm 
Fallowtield, 


“Tf had great relief from Bi 
nesia when all ther remedie fal ed, 
lad to say I am completely cured 
ix months. 


urated Mag- 
and am 
after 


iffering intense agony tor over 
1 have Bisurated Magnesia to thank for my 
present good health, and I shall never fail to 
recommend it to other me ae i 


(Stgned) W. Saynor, 
form of digestive 
Yo u have above 
who suttered, 
, and there 
a should 
vil Case. 


m any 
chance. 
rent of sper 
> acon 











etficacious in youro 


BISURATED MAGNESIA 


The next time you get an attack of stomach 
pain just take half-a-teaspoonful of Bisurated 
Magnesia with a sip of water and see how 
quickly the pain goes. Within five minutes 
all trace of discomfort will have gone and 
you will be feeling happy and com’ ortable. 
Bisurated Magnesia almost always succeeds 
because it neutralises the acid which causes 
the trouble. It prevents all possibility of 
tood-fermentation and so ensures the contents 
of the stomach remaining sweet and bland 
throughout the whole process of digestion. 
You can get Bisurated Magnesia from any 
chemist at 1/3 and 2/6 for the tablet form, 
or 3/- for the powder; when purchasing, 
be sure to look for the name BISMAG 
LIMITED on the package as this ensures Ps 
your getting the kind that does you good. 


IS THE TIME-TESTED 
REMEDY FOR - = 





INDIGESTION, 


DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, 


GASTRITIS, FLATULENCE, WIND, Etc. 















_ “ Worry 


# about Ink, Fruit and Iron- 
: # mould Stains on white linen 


s 

? 

/ Such stains immedi: itely vanish at a 
i touch of 


TRADE MARK 


STAIN REMOVER 
pe are uld, Rust, Fruit and Ink Stains 
irom White Linen, C] othing, Marble, etc. 


\ ose ue " 

: thimbl ful vol in t ng water will remove 
the yellow tinge from \ ‘ s 

Sole ™} ‘ 

* 1 by Chemis Grocers, yh ode " a 6d, tubes, os 
MW you can't obtain it r iarge tube 


WM. EDGE «& sons, Ltd., Bolton. 








Pa, 
i 








USE KOKO 


The Ideal Toilet Preparation for the 
Hair with over 30 years’ reputation. 








* KOKO ” is a tonic, cleansing, invigo 
preparation, causes the hair to grow luxuri 

and prevents hair from falling, 
Clear as cryst dye 





fully refreshit 1 
scalp, ar id is perfec tly hart 


KOKO iia 


: HAIR 


and 56 per bottle at a!!l Chemists’ 


aS SSS 


aeng 

















' Pearlone 


The dainty white Mint-flavoured Toothpaste i is 

packed in collapsible tubes with ribbon opening. ; 

An efficient cleanser of the gums 

and teeth from all tooth-destroy- 

ing bacteria. 1/3 per tube. 
Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
MANCHESTER 
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RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


EASY HOME CURE 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOK AND TRIAL | 
PACKAGE OF CURICONES FREE 





















TO EVERY SUFFERER. 
—— | 
If you are suffering from Rheumatism, Gout, nbazo, Sciatica 
Jeuritis, ¢ és hoes paiee Nin yey have That batch of old Gloves— 
an excess of I id In your 6 tem. ou should check this ° . 
sie ba acai your system don't delay ; w daiee acta a Kid, Suede, Reindeer, and 
- hitman a Soe : with that - other kinds — successfully 
Wri y for a free trial package, with cleaned and where necessary 
which will be sent ac y of that valuable book, - - 
written by «a London doctor, the “Story of ; retinted. Small tears, 
Rheumatic Cure.’ ; missing buttons, and other 
The k tells you the secret of this ren uw é : 
able discovery, which has already been s: defects made good. Send to 
. I ; th aes A ~ ee oll as far as we know, ca any Pullar Branch or Agency, 
w relieves and cures Rheumatoid Arthrit e or post direct to PULLARS’ 
success is really wonderful in 
peo 2 penny 2 6S: me Cleaners &Dyers Perth 
Sciatica and Lumbago. y 


Don't think your case hopeless till y 














; 
and ried the trial package. 
ke anything you have taken ; 
t ly stop the pain, but atta j 
hief and eradicate it j 






‘ ered by a London 
zg Chemist. They are quite free | 
from _ mful ingredien will not upset the heart or affect the | 


CARPET SOAP “ 
stc Ask your « ,. 


WS. ; Cleans Carpets like New. 
Do n't send an y- ie free package will start your cure. Que Tablet will clean a large Carpet 
The free book is written in a concise manner id will tell you all ! Sense: 24. Stamm 


CHIVERS 











you want to know. Simply send your 1 and address and ail- F. CHIVERS & Co., Ltd., 


e 
nent-to-day to Stephen Matthe ews & Co, Ltd., Dept. Q3, 19-21 9 Albany Works, Bith. 
' lor et aos 














Fal 
The Simplicity and Success 
of Drummer-Dyeing | viet 


There is no fuss, no mess, no guess-work in using Drummer Dy Simple directions 
are given with each packet, and success is assured if these directions are just carefully 
followed. Home-dyeing is practical economy, but—Never sav “ Dye y '* Drumicer. 


DRUMMER DYES 


One Dye ‘ahrie y to Use. Made in Light Blue, Saxe Blue, Navy, Light Green, 
Dark Green. Emerald, Myrtle, Brown, Nigger Brown, Red, Cardinal, Ma 1roon, Rust, Shell Pink, 
Daffodil, magamntg-r0d Mauve, Grey, and Bi a. In every colour a { 


it 


Art of Hon Sikes WIM. I EDGE & SONS, ‘Lta., Bolton. aie » 
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—_ AS BRIGHT AND AS SAFE AS SUNLICHT 
ek a \ “THE SUNSHINE OF THE. NICHT.” 
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BURNS ORDINARY PETROL Raper ea, 
= 300 CANDLE POWER. (Fine nragit 
| LIGHTS WITH MATCHES. dh th, 
| Y 





HAVE ALL THE LIGHT YOU WANT— , 
ENJOY THE PLENTIFUL FLOOD, OF ¢ 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE LIGHT—NOGLARI 

OR FLICKER, A 4 . } 
YOU NEED NEVER KNOW EYE-STRAIN. (o) , . ww 
MORE LIGHT THAN 20 OIL LAMPs. } “ a 4 > 4 
NO WICKS TO TRIM—NO SMOKE OR C= ——- —=s c | 
sOOT. & WONDERFUL LAMP, ~~ 


» Coleman Quick-Lite 


, MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT IN THE WORLD 


Makes and burns its own gas from petrol and lights 
with» matches—no torch required—in just a few 
seconds it generates into full powe:—uses two small 
durable mantles—absolutely:no danger. 


SS) = HURRICANE LANTERN LQ 327 7(Q)/. 
: STORM and WIND PROOF Post Free Complete. 
THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., Lid, ; = tz 

{Electric Parade, West Norwood, S.E.27 ‘Phone: 326 Streatham. . a + 


a ‘i 



















POST FREE COMPLETE 
CQ 307 Sate 19/6 
CQ 329 i honed 82/6 


CQ 318) Decorated 
CO 324) suis 90/6 





3 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. "Phone: 1294 Regent. 
SCOTLAND: 140 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. ‘/’Aone: 3339 Central r a ’ 
IRELAND: 60 Henry Street, Dublin. a oe | 











The New Patent 


Im SOUND DISCS 


DEAF 





MARK THE TROUSSEAU WITH 
, JOHN BOND'S , 
CRYSTAL PALACE 

MARKING INK. 








completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 


» th came 1e@ ear 
t Avo THe Marx wit OuTWeAR THE MATERIAL. | et. ee coe ll oe Fg Da 
2 WURISEE YEE GND to Sono | HEAR fortable, Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 





Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores 6d. # 1s. 
Used in the Roya! Households 
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“| DON’T CARE.” 


“1 don't care if Maud won't 
believe it! There’s my hairto 
show what it has done and there 
are the empty bottles of Dr. Wilson's 
Restorer —and you know what my hair was like before | 
usedit. IT’S JEALOUSY—that's all it is/ Just because 
the stuff she’s teen using isn’t as good as Dr. Wilson 8, 
and won't work the oracle—as Wilson's does. She pays 






























- three times as much for what isn’t half as good. Let 
" As Your ose her do it—I don’t care!” 

DR. WILSON’S HAIR RESTORER 
=~ @ write t’ PARTON, SON & CO., Ltp., BULL RING BIRMINGHAM. 
- eS <RRARHRG 
we MANES SSS 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 

digestible Hovis Bread 

with ordinary wholemeal 

bread, made coarse and 

clammy with bran and 
husks. 


oVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 






YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 





| WARDROBE | 


The ere is room in every | 
this Useful Ward 

_ er the bed. It 
mmodation for I 


DOWNINGS, 
Dept. 26, 

61 London Rd., 

London, 8.&. 


- 
DUTTON" S SHORTHAND has only 5 rule. and 29 charac 


Complete theory learned in 24 hours. Fre 4 e qu 
high speeds. eg ig is -page illustrat 
ing specimen lessons to DUTTON’ = BUSINESS 
COLLEGE (Desk = SKEGNESS 
eaten | Lay g2 & 93 Great Russ ' Street . WK 
Branch: Victoria Buildings, Mauchest 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
Late “North Eastern" Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD, no gg ane — E. 
President: The Earl of 
134 Beds always full. 60,000 Out- Pationts annually 
110,000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1.000. No funds in hand 


I 
Inquiry System orce for 1 of abuse. 
PL 


EASE HELP 











R, Sec. 











THE “RAPID” TOASTER 


a, Toasts Four Slices of Bread 

















at a Time in Two hanna 
The _ to of the Toaster 

used f ng r 

and not mn ft } 


born ae there i 
sim; y stands or 


or circular-flame 0 Bt 
gy = 39 
4. 


Write for compiete 
ELBARD HOUSEHOLD SPECIAL 
Bay be obtained of all Ironmongers, Stores, eto., or write to 


ELBARDS PATENTS CO. 
(Dept. 0), 40 York Rd., King’s Cross, London, KA 


| Lhe 


HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 











Tints grey or faded hair any natura 
sha esired wn ark-brown, 
brown, or black. I ta 
washalle, ha 
. not burn the It is used by 
a thr larter > 1 
| Me al ¢ npanie 
ottle Of all Che s, Stores 
WM and Hairds 26 the Flask, 


r 
ip direct from HINDES, Ltd, 1 
‘a aber le S ( Lon 

















nutes. 
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FoR CHRONIC GOUT. 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS Ano 
OTHER URIC ACID DISORDERS. atso 


RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
ACHES, SWELLINGS & STIFFNESS, 


FOOT TROUBLES, SKIN DISEASES &c.&« 


A SMALL HANDFUL MEDI. 
CATES AND OXYGENATES THE 
WATER OF A BATH. NO NEED OF 
TRAVELLING TO EXPENSIVE 
MEDICINALBATH 
SPRINGS. BRING 
THEM TO YOUR 
OWN HOME, 











































SOOTHING, HEALING & ANTISEPTIC 
IT STOPS EVEN THE WORST PAINS 
WITHIN TEN MINUTES. 








| Reudel Bath Saltrates can be obtained from any Chemist. Complete 
stistaction is guaranteed every user or MONEY BACK IN 
FULL IMMEDIATELY AND WITHOUT QUESTION. 





SALTRATES LTD., 214 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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HE Doctor looked grave | 








“ Skip 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


and the nurse worried. butter on them, and one little \ 
“A difficult case,” the doctor ‘SKIPPER’ on_ each finger ? ~ 
. ‘ wag. CtOr | Make the Olive Oil into a paste t % 
was saying. “She must be | with the fish, and spread @~< \ \ 
persuaded to eat. You can’t | iton the toastlikecream. “—g.- \\ 
get her to take anything ? | What could be more tempting # “A \ 
a . | The Doctor turned to thank 
Now 1 the kindly old man, but he had 
ey wonder —_ vanished. | 
be Fy ‘Why not | But the patient did try the 
+ / y ‘SKIPPERS’?”’ ‘SKIPPERS’ and _ thor- \ { 
IK. It was the] oughly enjoyed them. And \ eA 
— | \ jolly old} by-and-by health came back } ¥ \ 
i4\ ‘Skipper’ | again, and the roses into her \ 
Z 1) himself | cheeks. - 
gy |' who spoke. No wonder that the ‘‘ Skipper ”’ 
A “Dainty]is the constant friend of the Yw 
Mey Ve crisp fing- | family ! 
\ | If your er er does not stock, send h K ling—there’s always 
\ name ani aidre n @ postcard ; inve 
r nm we will seni an ‘al Children 


\Vursery Rhyme Book, 


ANGUS WATSON & CO., 
56 Ellison Place, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


ers of toast, with just a little 





ui | “Skippers 


LIMITED 











pers” are Brisling with good points. 
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RONUK 
the best of 
POLISHES 
for 
Linoleum 
—makes it 
wear longer 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Write for illustrated leaflet, 


RONUK, Ltd., Portslade, Sussex. 
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Already Sweetened with Pure Sugar only 
is Chocolate in Chocolates 
w most delicious form s 
prepared ky 
Greens of Brighton 


Manufacturers of Green's Sponge Mixture, 
Soup Squares, Custard, Jellies etc.etc 


: "\_H.J.Greene@ Lrp. ae 
eee 
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Hercules 1 






oe 
Overalls ol 
and 4s 
Frocks 
for the d, 





Children 








Ask your 
drafter to 
show them 
to you, 


HILDREN LOOK CHARMING IN HERCULES FROCKS, 
and HERCULES OVERALLS FOR WOMEN are ideal for 
housewear. 

Hercules is a combination of the beautiful and artistic with toughness and 
durability of wear. It is distinguished for the fastness of its colours and 
the manner in which they stand the test of washing and of sunshine. 

Drapers throughout the country are stocking Hercules Overalls and 
Frocks, as well as Hercules material in scores of pretty designs for those 
who prefer’ to make up their own garments. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the ** Mother and 
Child” ticket, and is guaranteed. Should any Hercules 
Garment prove unsatisfactory in wash or wear your draper 
will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE, 

This guarantee makes it safe for the buyer, and indicates 
the manufacturers’ confidence. 








Mothe? 4 Child. 


Almost all drapers stock ‘* Hercules.” 
If yours does not, send to us for patterns, etc. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LIMITED, 
Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
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WEAK NERVES 


ELECTRICITY THE NATURAL REMEDY. 


Weak Nerves lead to all sorts of functional disorders. 
Nithout a plentiful supply of Nerve Force the power 
of every organ to perform its function is diminished or 
impaired, Lacking Nerve Force : 

—The blood travels slowly in its channels. 

—It is imperfectly oxygenated. 

—Food is undigested and not assimilated. 

—Elimination of waste matter is insufficient 

—The blood becomes tainted with poisonous matter. 

—There is in-nutrition or mal-nutrition. 

—The brain is incapable of great or sustained effort. 

—The whole tide of life in the body is low. 











This Book wiil be sent fou, — 

Free tthout cost o» G MOE, ¥ 
, ; 

hbligation., It wll 

how you how you 

can pass from ill- 

health to hnealth 

and strength, 





All the functions being imperfectly performed, there 


begins a state of anarchy in the body. The stomach 
rebels and there is Indigestion. The liver “ strikes,’ 
und there is a Sluggish Liver or Biliousness. The kid- 


neys fail, and there are 
Rheumatism and Gout. 

resulting in Insomnia, 
and Nervous Troubles, 


ELECTRICITY RESTORES NERVE FORCE 


It is not drugs nor medicine that can replace this 
deficiency of Nerve Force. These can only coerce or 
coax overworked and enfeebled organs into temporary 
funetional activity. Electricity is the natural eo 
equivalent to human Nerve Force, and the success*of 
the Pulvermacher Electrological ‘Treatment is wholly 
due to the fact that it restores lost Nerve Force by 
the most scientific and successful method. 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY IN YOUR HOME 


You can wear the Pulvermacher 
business daily or even while asleep. 
electrical, they give nu shock to the system, but gently 
and steadily pour a continuous and curative flow of 
electricity intoall the nerve centres. The whole nervous 
system responds quickly and diy ee va mr and im 
mediately all the functions of the body begin to be per 
formed healthfully, easily,and with their natural vigour. 

Write for this “Guide to Health and Strength’ 

If your nerves are weak, 

If your digestion is poor, 

If your liver is sluggish, 

If you are constipated, 

If you have Rheumatism or Gout, 

If you are easily tired and depressed, 

It you lack confidence or will-power, 
orif you are in any way “ below par,” “run down,” or 
tiling, you will tind the secret of health in its pages. 

Post to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electro- 
logical Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate 
fill, London, E.C.4. 

Tho-e who can do so are cordially invited to call 


for a personal and free consultation upon their Health 
Tr _uble. 


Uric Acid Disorders, including 
Even the brain becomes affected, 
Brain Fag, and other Mental 








Appliance to your 
Although powerfully 


to-day, 








DON’T LOOK OLD! 
Gut restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S secewue HAIR RESTORER 





Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour iy a 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their position, 

[- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 


Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 

This world-famed Hair Restorer 
Hair Specialista, J. P peep & Co., , 12 Bedford Labor. 
atories, London, 8.E cau be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any ches sais ts and stores throughout the word, 


SULPHOLINE 


is prepare “i by the great 




















} This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 

| a clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritabls 
pimples, distiguring blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by 
applying SuLPuOLINE, which renders the skin spotiess,soft,clear 

| supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 

| Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 

| Pimples Roughness Scurf | Spots 

| Redness Rashes Acne | Rosea 

| ~- holine is pre pare i by the great Skin Specialists, J. Perpag 

| & Co., Ltl., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 8. E.1, and is sold 

in boities at iSand3-. Itcan be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 
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LittleFolks 


THE JOLLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JOLLY BOYS AND GIRLS 


MONTHLY, Is 
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—Norvells— 
Perth Hrogues 


Lad Di ? t fy 
Distinctive beauty of aes ne clean-cut trimnt 
: .% 
of line are combined with the sturdy reliability 
Norwell’s Brogues for ladies, making the brogu 
as stylish as they are serviceable. 
The Braemar (No. 93) 
\ lady's brogue with uppers cu 
from best selection of water 
proof chrome calfsk 


w 




















Black or brows 
I Jand-built throug? 
out Note ee 
led heel s¢ 


The Cameron (No. 96). 

A hea rade brogue tor Jadie 

Uppers of heavy calfskin 
black or brov n flexible s Ah 
wal terproof 365 
Orders sent post !re 
in Britain; postas 


abroad extra 
ign orders rece 


ivy-Z 








Entire satisfaction guarante:d or money refunded j_ 
in full 

NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ rOOTWEAR 
Perth LTD. Scotland 
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There is Health 
in a Cupful of 


SANATOGEN 


“After I have taken 
Sanatogen I feel just as if 
a stream of energy had 
been poured into my 
body.” So said a patient 
to his doctor; and his 
quaint and vivid words 
were more scientific than 
he knew. 


For when you drink a cupful of 
Sanatogen— which, by the way, 
costs you about twopence 
halfpenny — it is indubitably 
true that every atom of that 
bland, creamy - white fluid is 
absorbed into your blood-stream 
— carried to your brain and 
nerve-cells — and rapidly trans- 
muted into nervous and mental 
energy. That is a physiological 
fact—and one which it will pay 
you to investigate. 


Resolve to Try 


SANATOGEN 


The True Tonic-Food 


Buy a tin at your chemist's to-day 
—from 2/3—and take two or three 
cupsful daily foratime; its energising 
powers will astonish you. But be 
Sure you get the real thing—bearing 
our name and address on the label 


GENATOSAN, LTD. (Makers of 

Formamint and Genasprin) 

12,CHENIES ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Colonial Agents; 

South Africa: G. F. OLDFIELD, 


Post Box $16, Cape Town, 
ia: J. L. HOLDEN, 
Post Box 500, Bombay, 
Australia: A. J. SWIRLES, 
Box 2015, G.P.O., Melbourne, 
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Vend for this 
book of the 


LIBRACO 


PORTABLE 


BOOK: 
SHELVING 


T tells you all about the wonderful 

book-shelving that adapts itself to 
your books, grows with the need, and 
is added to by unit parts only. 


It describes in detail the most ingenious 
form of book-shelving yet produced. 
The shelves can be instantly adjusted 
to any position. The shelving may 
be extended at a minimum cost. 


Rigid, durable, reliable and good- 
looking. For over fifteen years this 


shelving has been giving perfect 
service to thousands of book lovers. 

Let this book show you how to 
house your books economically, 


Write Dept. Q for the book of 


The Shelving that grows with your needs. 


LIBRACO, LID © 


62 CANNON ST. LONDON. ECA 


Manchester: Hunter-Libraco. St. Mary's Par 
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IT’S GRAND!!! 


HOW ELECTRICITY CURES 


Startling Results in Cases of Neurasthenia, Rheumatic Troubles, 
indigestion and Complaints of the Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 


It’s grand, magnificent, marvellous to feel well and str 








iZ again aft ng 
ailing—after feeling run down, nervous, depressed, and unable to take your full | 
out of life. 

It is the experience of a my e when you feel your heart's blood coursing it 
arating streams through the once weakened veins and arte It is a joy j 
feel the nerves strong and ste: vie, and to notice the crisp firmness of the mu 
once were flabby and weak. And yet it is an experi every sufferer 
may enjoy. ‘The secret is in one word 1 ELEC TRICITY kind 5 
Nature's one infallible remedy, and the greatest power to cure that the \ ~~ Hl 
world « an prod luce. ati 





w the rich alo ne—but one that all may freely and confidently 
athe has shown nothir ig more marvellous than 4 victory of Electric «= //) 
treatment over such terribly Pi iful and harassing illnesses as RI 1ceu- <2 (7 f 


. 
There is no bar to your full enjoyment of its benefits. It is no system ~~ ~ 
dopt. ~=. ng fos 
























































































shoul! ve m every household. The proven remedy for 
ge & and dispelling Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
wfluenza. Cures the Worst Cold in a few h _ 
Bottles 2/e. from Chemists, or post free from J. 
BANNERMAN, Chemist. 38 Newington Road, Ediob a U.K, for 2/3 (stamps) 
Laboratories, Lid 








. SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Of all Chemists and Stores 2/-, or post free in 










matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbage 3 than the splendid rebui gat go / 4} ’ 
weakened nerves in cases of De , Neurasthenia, Neuralgia, Nervous Wy / > 
Dyspepsia, Lack of Confidence ; than the newal to strength of the r WW } 
digestive system in cases of Indigestion, Kidney, Liver, and Bowel ae | : 
comphk 
es 1 is as easy and certain as it is convenient. All you need to do is to put on an “ Ajax 
for on wh day. You can do this while resti Z you sit in your ifortable chair or rec 
m the couch it is delightful to feel the mysterious, soothir g. healing, and strengthening power circt i st 
in a beautifully soft flood. Of course, this cannot be e with an ordinary battery, such as those € s, 
because in such > Sey Cotes y, the current ts neither radiated nor proj y pted. Sho . 3 " tet 
nerve Centres, are also ust for the purpose. ‘The correct and scientitic method to apply is the A ( Body 
Battery, which is specially made so that all the important nerve centres radiating throu 1 with 
tl ew-life-giving « nt. 
You will be surprised and delighted beyond measure by the wonderfully stimulating efiect of the \je I 
and to realise the real and permanent iner in which your ailments are cured. 
GET IT FREE. 
Write to-day for the special FREE treatise on electricity, which will be sent to you by return of post of my 
will be made plain as the dis {day to you. You will read « f the cause and ef ect of many at nts a wid ex 
ww the electric cure can be app ed fo your own case ol if you call at the British E nst wt lear 2 
pers onal ¢ nsultation and at fg me t bt app J without cast or ¢ ligutios of any; id. The p 
remember is DO NOT DEL Wri te or call ry while : the address is /resh in your mir 
BRITISH ELECTRIC “INSTITUTE (Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C.1. 
SHORT MEN & WOMEN 
are often ignored and looked down upon. Tall 
people receive favourable consideration and atten- 
tion in every walk of life. By my easy, scientific, 
and safe method you can grow several inches ‘A creat Physician said he never a 
taller. Many pe rs have added 2 to 5 in. t hi as Goldeth ugh constantly in the ; 
their height by ) at once for way of infection, simply because he 
FREE particu The Quiver, KEPT HIS NOSE IN ORDER, 
and enclosing < ©. Enquiry Another prescribed inh alins yan 
Dept., 51 Cuurcu St.,Souru Suore, BLACKPOOL. —Daily Ma t. 18th, 
ae To avoid Colds and ian use 
‘ 
L Dr. MACKENZIE’S 











on : 
Kleenoit™ 
Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, 


err Ask your Jronmonger or Gas Company for it. “a = 
ok. If they do not stock send 2/e jor 2 tins post jre— jek 


The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 33 Ste Mary at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 











1/- 


per tin 














The Standard of Quality’ 


PHILLIPS 


RUBBER 
HEELS and TIPS 
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Hurry! Here’s the Mackintosh’s!! 


One for me and one for Billy, one for Betty and one for me; now, have we all got some ? 
Are these your kiddies—these happy youngsters who know just whem the Mackintosh’s Family Tin is coming each 
week (and, for five days perhaps, look forward to the next)? 
Take home a Family Tin every week ; no other sweetmeat is so popular among youngsters of all ages—nor $0 full of food. 
Mackintosh’s Toffee de Luxe is made in the following varieties :—Plain, Peppermint, Treacle, Cocoa, Cocoanut, 
or all Assorted. Sold loose by weight and in} lb., 1 lb. and 41b. Family Tins. Try also Chocolate Toffee de Laxe.@? 
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Toilet Specialists and 


Perfumers. 


PERFUMES and Toilet Preparations manufactured 
and sold by Boots The Cuemists owe their origin 
to Britain’s leading Toilet and Perfumery experts, 
and ladies who value personal beauty and hygiene 
will find them infinitely superior to preparations of 
a similar character of alien manufacture. Whether 
your purchase be for the hair, the skin or the teeth, 
you can always be sure that the same consistent 
degree of purity exists. Further, the wealth of 
perfumes created by Boots The Cuemists offers to 
cultured and refined tastes a matchless selection ol 
the best and most exquisitely refreshing odours. 


Ladies are cordially invited to visit the nearest branch 
of Boors The Cuemists and inspect the many dainty 
necessities for ‘‘ My Lady’s Toilet.”’ 





CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES— 


182 Regent Street, W.1. 
112-118 Edgware Road, W.2. 
15 New Bond Street, W.1. 


Over 600 Branches throughout the country. 
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DO NOT MISS TPE MARCH NUMBER 
i The Editor’s Announooment Page ‘ 
+3 
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ra Servants and Health Insurance : : 
SHALL WE DROP THE STAMP BUSINESS? 


For my next month’s number Our Special Commissioner has written a 
trenchant article entitled, ‘‘ Wanted: A Minister of Economy.” He 
suggests that in this time of crisis we ought to abandon the legislative 
luxuries which a grandmotherly Government has been showering upon : 
us of late, and even suggests that no great harm would be done if the N 
Health Insurance business with its paraphernalia of stamps and cards 8 


LLL DE EE IDE ALS 


8% were abolished until a more convenient season—at least as regards 
4 domestic servants. ® 
a Other thought-provoking articles will be ‘‘ Are You Treating Your &) 
) Husband Fairly?” **The Last of the Samaritans” (with actual photo- g) 
3 graphs of the celebration of the Passover on in) 
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Commandment?” and lastly, but by no means x 
i the least important, *“‘ Shall We Give Up Egypt?” i —————~ M4 
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SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 
CoO NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
UGHS, COLDS rostiscus 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, RHEUMATISM 


Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 

f SPASMS 

DIARRHGA, COLIC Pecans 
> ~ 1 >. 


and other Bowel Complaints, PALPITATION 





Of all Chemists, 


Always ask for a 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE’ 











There is No Substitute 
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7 little Litebuog will save the 
big risk of intection. 


JUDGED by the struggle morning and 
evening on ’Bus, Tube and Train, it 
The name LEVER on seems to be still a question to-day of 


Soap is a Guarantee of | The Survival of the Fittest. That is 
Purity and Excellence. 


why we claim the privilege of advocating 


the daily use of LIFEBUOY SOAP. 


A healthy crowd is a happy crowd, but as we are 
compelled to take risks let moral force prompt us to 
take precaution. The sweet clean odour of health is in 
every tablet of Lifebuoy Soap. It not only refreshes 
the skin, but leaves every pore antiseptically protected, 
It is more than soap, yet costs no more, Try it to-day 
for all toilet and household purposes. 


MORE THAN SOAP — < 
YET COSTS NO MORE. Ir 


L 184-28 LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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The Magnetism of Beautiful, Hair 


—SLEAUTIFUL hair adds immensely to 
the personal magnetism of both men 
and women. Actresses and smart 

women are ever on the look-out for any harm 
less thing that will increase the natural beauty 
of their hair, The latest method is to use 
pure stallax as a shampoo on account of the 
peculiarly glossy, fluffy, and wavy effect which 
it leaves. As stallax has never been used 
much for this purpose it comes to the chemist 
only in } Ib. sealed original packages, enough 
for twenty-five or thirty shampoos, A tea- 
spoonful of the fragrant stallax granules, dis- 
solved in a cup of hot water, is more than 
sufficient for each shampoo. It is very bene- 
ficial and stimulating to the hair, apart from 
its beautifying effect. 


Permanently Removing Superfluous Hair 





Pe BOW to permanently, not merely tempor 
H arily, remove a downy growth of dis- 
l Bs) figuring superfluous hair, is what many 
women wish to know. It is a pity that it is 
not more generally known that pure powdered 
pheminol, obtainable from the chemists, may 
be used for this purpose. It is applied directly 
to the objectionable hair. The recommended 
treatment not only instantly removes the hair, 
leaving no trace, but is designed also to kill 
the roots completely. 





Don't Have Grey Hair 
REY hairis often a serious handicap to 
I both mer ind women while still in the 
Hair d not advi 


) prime of lite. 
are alway , incon 





a a alte 
able because the y 
venient, and often downright injurious. Fe 
people know that a imple formula, 
which is easily made up at home, will turn the 
hair back to a natural colour in a perfectly 
harmless manner. You have only to get two 


} obvi 
\ 


very 
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SOME 
OLD - FASHIONED 
BEAUTY RECIPES. 


By MIMOSA. 
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ounces of tammalite concentrate from y 
chemist and mix it with three inces of ba 
rum to prove tls. Apply this simple and 
harmless lotion for a few nights to the h 

with a small sponge, and the greyness will 
gradually disappear. The lotion is neither 
and has bee 
and over again for generation 
in possession of the formula. 


sticky nor greasy, n proved ove 


past by tl 


To Have Smooth, White Skin, Free From Blemish 
OES your skin chap or roughen easily, 
| or become unduly red or blotchy? Let 

® me tell you a quick an 
overcome the trouble and keep your « 
plexion beautifully white, smooth, and 

Just get some ordinary mercolized wax at tl 

chemist’s, and use a little before retiri 

you would use cold cream, The wax, throu 
ome peculiar action, flecks off the 1 


discoloured, or blemished n. The 

out cuticle comes off just like dandruff 
diseased scalp, only in al t invisible 
particle Mere ized WaX I ply haste! 
Nature's work, which is the rational and 
proper way to obtain a periect co ] 

o much sought after, but very seldom seer 
Ihe process is perfectly simple and qu 


harmless. 


Blackheads Fly Away 


S| PRACTICALLY instantaneousremedy 
for blackheads, greasy ins, and el 
larged pores, cently discovered, | 


ee recently 

now coming into general use in the boud 
It is very simple, harml ind pleasant. D1 
a stymol tablet, obtained at the chemist s,! 
a tumbler full of hot water \fter the efter- 
vescence has sub idk d, bat the ta 
the liquid, using a small sponge or solt clot 
In a tew minutes dry the face, and the o 
ive blackheads will come right off on th 
towel. Also the large oily pores immediate 
close up and etface the elve naturally 
The greasing disappem ind the Il 
left smooth, soft and « bh re tre 


ment is the n rep ited a few tin 
of tour or five days to ensure a permancite 
of the result. 
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“ Safety First!” 


This is the motto of the day, as proclaimed from 
every omnibus and every hoarding—‘‘ Safety First !” 

This is all very well for crossing the street, but it is 
to be feared that many people take it home with them. 
Too many of us have.‘ Safety First” engraved on our 
hearts. We are afraid to commit ourselves to any 
venture, fear to take risks, play for safety all the time. 

Cannot we understand that ‘* Safety First” is unsafe 
—that it brings about the very defeat it tries so hard to 
avoid? The man who wrapped his talent in a napkin 
and buried it believed in “ Safety First,” and brought 
about his own condemnation. The man in business who 
will venture nothing is the man who is left behind in 
the competition of life; the preacher who will not speak 
out fearlessly is the one who preaches to empty benches; 
the cautious man who sows not reaps nothing in return. 

Cannot we understand that pluck counts for some- 
thing in the battle of life? The offensive is oftén the 
best defensive, courage a safer weapon than flight. 

Take care, by all means: count the cost. But pray 
heaven to give you courage—courage to face life squarely, 
with all that it holds of joy and pain; courage to take 
risks for the sake of something great to be achieved; 
courage to fight against the tide; courage to wrest the 
best out of life at whatever cost. 

Make up your mind that life is worth living: set your 
objective: launch out into the deep: then let no fear of 
danger or of trial turn good resolution aside. Do nobly, 





love deeply, fight valiantly—and God speed the right ! 
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‘** At Denham introduction Sonia turned 


} 


round and spoke to him 





“Room 19” 


Ps EORGE BRADLEY lit a cigarette 
and looked at the clock for the twen- 
tiethtime. Then he glanced round the 

hotel lounge, but there was nobody there 

that he knew. He drew out a letter and 
looked at it again. It 

y, girlish hand, and it asked him to go 
to tea with her at half-past four that day. 

As he read the words again the picture of 

the girl rose in his brain brown 

mouse of a es and hair, 
who looked at him with such adoring eyes 

,that he felt 

man for her company. 

Bradley had only arrived 
night before, and among the 
fashionable strangers he was 
lost. Not that he 


was written in a 





prett 


++) 


) “= 
», 2 Be 


virl with soft e 


himself immeasurably a greater 








at the hotel the 

rreat crowd of 

feeling a little 
would ha acknowledged 
it, he had been about the world too much 
for that, but he found his thoughts turning 
with more than usual persistence to the little 
girl he had come to see. Mollie was one of 


those girls, plain in themselve 


the gift 


5, who have 
Where she was 
there was feeling of home and comfort and 
happiness. She had something of the effect 
in life that sunshine or 
was made fo 
things of life, “ause of her very 
quietness and goodness she very often went 
unnoticed; indeed, it was a miracle that 
George Bradley, the successful business man 
from the North, had found her and taught 
her to love hi 

He looked at the clock again. 
a full ten minutes yet before he could reason 
ably start for the Chelsea flat. He 
abst ntly 
arrested, 


or at nosphere. 


firelight has. She 
love and the great simple 
though be 


There was 


stared 
him, then his gaze was 
The lift descended slowly and two 
people got out of it, a man anda girl. The 
man, tall and delicate young, 


about 


lookin ¥. Very 


with one empty sleeve, had the unmistak- 
able atr of the ex-army officer. A man as 
su enti But no one looked 


uch to attract 
| 


at the girl at his 
atrested the notice of half the 


lim. It w who 


| eople in the 


side 


] . 

ounge. She was so wonderful, so unutter- 
ably vivid in her colouring and personality 
—a girl of gold from the crown of her 


golden hair to her little brown 
brocade shoe 


and gold 


Two or three people got up and 


poke to 





By 
Christabel Lowndes Yates 


them, crowding round with an air of in- 


timacy. It was evidently quite the usual 
thing. After a few minutes the man, white- 
faced and rather breathless, limped away 


from the little group, and no one seemed to 
notice he had gone. He sank into a chait 
by Bradley and panted a little with half 
eyes. After a two he 
seemed to recover, and opening his 
looked at the other 

“T say,” he said, 
your D’you 


closed moment or 


eyes 


nan and spoke, 
‘you're ‘Bradley, aren't 
remember away back in 1917 
being awfully decent to nfe when I was in 
hospital after I was wounded that first time 
[ had an introduction to you, and you let me 
half live at your place. [ve often tald my 
wife how good you were to me then.” 
“You're Denham, of course,” Bradley said. 
“Pve ever since 
came down in the lift and wondering. Of 


course I Bat you 
weren't married in those days, were you?” 
His eyes had left the white 


faced boy and 
back to the brilliant Denham 


been watching you 


you 


remember you now. 


gone girl, 
saw it and rose. 

“No, not 
glance ed at his 
this 
rotten tor 


then,” he 


said, 


empty sleeve. 


and then he 
“Of course, all 
afterwards. It’s 
Sonia my 


happened awfully 
being such a 
There’s a ball on here to-night, and they all 
want to dance with her. I 
of all that sort of thing now. Some women 
have no luck, and it’s rough on Sonia. 
She’s one of the people who ought to have 
all the good time s. Col 
he rr” 

The effort of moving seemed to make him 
rather 


cro¢ k. 


have to be out 


e along, | want you 
to meet 


breathless again. He went 
and Bradley looked at him with pity, noting 


slowly, 


the terrible effort 


to do the sli 


and strain it was to him 


ehtest things of everyday life, 
the pitiful show that all was well with him 
and the only thing that mattered was that 
his brilliant little wife should have a good 
time. 

Sut he forgot all that 


introduction 


when at Denham’s 


Sonia turned round and spoke 


to him. From the moment that golden girl 


smiling, to meet his eyes he 
She 


forgot 
a 4 


turnes 


everything included him in the con 


versation, and he found himself asking her 
to keep 


a dance for him, and remembering 
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with pride that he had never allowed himself 
to become so immersed in business that he 


had dropped all the social arts. Mrs. Den- 
ham turned to her husband. 
“Gerard, you must come,” she said. 


“Don’t listen to those stuffy old doctors. It 
can’t be good for you to be always shut 
away from all the fun.” 

“T expect I’d better not, 
quietly. “It’s not 
dance, -and-——” 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck some- 


he said 
if you can’t 


Sonia,” 
much fun 


thing on the tiny silver gong. Bradley 
looked up startled. It was half-past four. 
He had forgotten Mollie, forgotten his 


appointment—everything. The golden girl 
had held him entranced, bewitched. It was 
an effort to come back to the everyday 
world. He made his excuses stumblingly, 
but she did not seem mind. As he 
turned to called smilingly, ‘ To- 
night, then, don’t forget.’’ 

One of the other men spoke to her, and 
he heard her beautiful voice again answer- 
ing and then a ripple of delicious faughter. 
He turned at the door looked back. 
She still standing there, but another 
man had joined the little throng around 
her, and in the background her husband lay 
back in a big armchair with drawn face and 
closed eyes. 

The 


cess 
} 


to 


on 
oo 


she 


and 
was 


tea-party at Chelsea was not a suc- 
With Bradley’s mind full of the bril- 
liant girl he had just left, Mollie the little 
brown mouse could make but small impres- 
sion. She was unfeignedly glad to see him, 
and she made as much of him as her shyness 
would permit, for though these two were not 
officially engaged, yet there was an indefi- 
nite understanding between them, and she 
thought it probable that George meant to 
ask her to marry him that day. Busy men, 
she told herself, do not travel from one end 
of the country to the other for the pleasure 
of a cup of tea. 

“Oh, 


George,” she said delightedly, 
nice to see you again, They say the piece 
at the Royal is perfectly lovely. Uncle sent 


the tickets quite by chance last night, and I 


“it 
is 


at down at once to add that postscript. I 
do hope you'll enjoy it. They say it’s 
gorgeous.” 

Like a flash he remembered> There had 
been postscript, of course. He was to go 
to tea and then to take her on to dinner and 
the theatre. In a flash he knew that he 
could not take her The simple little 
festivity eemed t ipid ind dull The 





brilliant, glittering, 


swaying 
hotel! ball with 


throng at the 


the love y little Mrs. 

Denham laughing into his eyes seemed rea] 
life, the other oaks a drab, unreal thing. 

“I’m most awfully sorry,” h¢ began, “] 


might manage the dinner, 
can’t do the to-night. I have an 
engagement. Perhaps another night— 
He stumbled through his excuses, 
fool and angry with Mollic pl 
in such a position. 

3ut the little girl had none 
ness of society. She was 
and disappointed, and she 
to hide it. 


but I’m afraid ] 
theatre 


feeling a 
for putting bin 
of the adroit 
be wildered 
not 


attempt 


“But, George, you said on the telephon 
only an hour or two ago it would be all 
right,’’ she said. “You said you were look 
ing forward to it.””. Her whit shows 
how much he had hurt her. She had th 
look of an animal struck by the hand it 
loves, without knowing why. Then thei 
eyes met and she knew. George had always 


looked at her as though she were no home] 
little girl, but a wonderful, ado 
woman. No one else had ev ooked a 
Mollie like that, but now the magi 
gone. He looked at her indifferently, as 
though she were only one woman amor 
manv. 

They neither of them knew how the res 
of the time passed. Afterwards, when 
George had gone, she flung herself on t! 
floor by the chair where he had sat, and 
resting her head upon it fought out he 
trouble alone. Then she looked round tl 
room. It was a poor little place, she kn 
but homelike and _ picturesque She ha 
made it beautiful with flowers for him, and 


had given it the clever touches of the home 
girl, but no doubt it had seemed wretched 
enough after his great hotel. Then like 
pang came back the thought that there was 
another woman who had com between 
them. Nothing mattered but that. Georg 
had always known of her poverty. It was 
nothing new. No, the phantom that had 
risen up between them was a wv an, a bri 
liant, clever, beautiful woman—a woman 
who had probably everything, while sh 
Mollie ‘ had only Ge ore? 

Meanwhile he made his way back to th 
hotel, and all the time he wi sing, and 
while he was dining, it was not Mollie he 
was thinking of, but the brilliant little 
woman with the golden hair and the gleam 
ing gold shoes whose eyes had miled into 
his He had just one thought of Molhie. 








the 
and 
e he 
‘ittle 
pam- 
into 


y} hie. 


morse 


It struck him that Mollie would never, never 
wear wonderful golden shoes like that. She 
was just a dear little brown mouse of a 
woman, nothing more. 

sje 

The following morning he awoke late. 
He was a creature of habit, this business 
man from the North, and it was significant 
that he had been flung so far off his balance 
that even in such a little thing as that the 
custom of years had been broken. He lay 
still in the comfortable hotel bedroom and 
tried to remember what had happened. It 
was a curious medley of thoughts that 
came—he whose thought was always orderly 
and controlled. 

There was first the mad sensation of the 
ball, with young Mrs. slender 
form in his arms. The magic of her won- 
derful dancing, the hypnotic charm of her 
beautiful voice. They had had a supper, 
delicious as was in keeping 
wonderful night. Then there 
had been more dancing, and they two 
had been among the last to leave the 
floor. He had taken leave of her at 
the lift, but the scent of her wonderful 
golden draperies had hung about him and 
intoxicated him till he had fallen asleep to 
dream of those golden brown eyes that had 
looked into his. 

This morning the spell still held. The 
thought of Gerard Denham came back to 
him with a shock. The boy’s young, broken 
figure was before him, and his words came 
back: “It’s rough luck on Sonia. She's one 
of those who ought to have all the good 
times.” But the thought of the boy swung 
his mind back to Sonia Denham. 

He got up in order to drive her image 
away by practical action, but her influence 
still clung. She was too strong for him; 
he could not put the thought of her away. 
When he was shaving he met his own eyes 
in the glass, and the y were the eyes of a 
stranger. There was a new passion in them 
that had never been there for any other 
woman, Fle shivered, and began to glory in 
his thoughts of her. ‘Then he went down- 
caput At the door of the breakfast room 
he paused. The white, shadowy face af 
Denham was opposite to him. 

ai say, old chap,” 
share my table. 


Denham’s 


as sweetly 
with that 


he said, “come and 
Sonia’s in bed. Never 
comes down early, and I love to chatter 
When I eat. You don't mind, do 


: you? 
lere, Waiter, lay another plate.” 


“ROOM 19” 





3radley sat down. After the night of 
delirious romance and dreams the boy’s com- 
monplaces brought him back to everyday 
life. He ate heartily from pure habit, and 
watched the cleverness of the maimed man. 
Once he helped him. There are some quite 
simple things that even cleverness cannot 
overcome with only one hand. Curiously 
enough, though all that had gone before had 
been automatic, that one little action of help 
had set the balance right. He saw those 
delirious dreams as delirium pure and 
simple, this sick, white-faced boy as his 
friend. 

“T say, this is awfully jolly,” the boy said 

“Let's have breakfast together again, shall 
we?” They went towards the lounge to- 
gether for a cigarette, and as they found 
chairs Denham extracted a delicate little 
gold matchbox from his pocket and held it 
towards Bradley. 
. He took it, staring. It was a wonderful 
little affair with a monogram ‘S”’ set in 
diamonds on-the side of it and a tiny wad 
of some scented stuff in the lid. As he held 
it there came to him faintly—very faintly— 
a whiff of the delicate perfume that recalled 
her, and with it all the old magic came 
back. The boy stretched out his one hand 
for it, and Bradley thrust it back and spoke 
harshly. 

“I’m sorry, Denham,” he said, ‘‘ but, as 
a matter of fact, I am leaving to-day. I 
really only came up for a couple of nights.” 

‘““By Jove, I’m sorry,’? the boy said. 
“Sonia must have made a mistake. She 
thought you were staying some time from 
what you said to her last night. Of course, 
we're here for good. Sonia likes it. It’s 
gayer for her than just a home, and, of 
course, with a crock like me housekeeping 
would be too boring for words. Here, in 
spite of everything, she gets a fairly good 
time. They all adore her.” 

His pride in his wife was manifest—in her 
beauty, her popularity, her charm. As he 
talked of her like that the last of Bradley’s 
delirium faded away, but fear remained 
Fear of himself. After he had listened fo 
a little he got up and went over to the office 
and gave up his room. 

An hour or two later, as he went down the 
corrjdor to the lift for the last time, came 
a woman’s nagging voice, scolding intermin- 
ably. Words came faintly through the door 
to him. It was something about money 
The number of the door caught his eye; 
it was 19. He turned away with a shudder 
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of disgust, thinking of the golden voice of 
the woman he had danced with last night 
and the soft, murmuring voice of Mollie, 
and he said to himself: “God help the poor 
devil that shrew is nagging at.” 

Neither of the Denhams were downstairs 
when he left, and he found himself oddly 
disappointed. He waited some time, hoping 
they would come down, but in the end he 
had to go off without seeing them. All the 
way to that far-away grey city in the North 
where his home was it was not the fragile, 
broken figure of the boy that haunted his 
thoughts, it was the golden, radiant figure 
of the girl. 

se 
. 

It was some months later that George 
Bradley picked up his letters one morning 
and found one from Mollie. She still wrote 
from time to time, but the life had gone 
from their friendship. Wistful little letters 
came sometimes, letters that showed in a 
way how great her love had been, that, in 
spite of everything, she could not break 
with him altogether. He laid her letter 
down. It was curious the sense of peace her 
letters gave him. She wrote of little things, 
the daffodils in her window-boxes, the new 
picture in her sitting-room, a fascinating 
puppy someone had given her—mere trifles 
all of them—but somehow she always con- 
trived to tell him the things he liked to 
hear. He laid the letter down, smiling a 
little. He was very fond of Mollie. He had 
forgotten that old mad delirious dream, or 
perhaps he had conquered it. All that re- 
mained that he no longer wanted to 
marry Mollie. That was all 

He picked up the paper and glanced 
through the news. A little paragraph caught 


was 


his eye among the news. It recorded the 
death of Gerard Denham, 1D.S.O., M.C., 
and in a few bald words told the story of 


his career in the army during the war. Hi 


age was given as twenty-three 


Bradley leant back in his chair. For a 
moment breakfast was forgotten. The every 
dav facts of life faded away, and he was 
hack again in the hotel lounge sitting by 


that white-faced, breathless boy and staring 
at the brilliant little wife surrounded by 
that crowd of men. His mind cast back to 
the boy’s short, tragic years of manhood, 
as a convalescent, 
Denham had been the life of his 
dull, bachelor establishment. 
Then like a fever the old 


and he remembered how, 
and soul 
own rather 


delirium came 


back. He thought of Sonia free, remembered 
the delicate perfume that hung about her, 
the feel of her slim body as he held her 
in the dance, the glitter of her gold shoes 
on the dark floor, these and a hundred other 
memories of that one mad night came rusb- 
ing back to him. 


He lost himsclf in a maze of wild 
thoughts, and then coming to himself found 
that Mollie’s letter lay beneath his hand. 


With a great laugh he tore the paper across 
and flung it in the grate. Then he got up 
and fetched a time-table. While he ate he 
looked out his trains. He could not wait in 
this grey northern place, lfe must go to her, 
She might be needing a man to help her 
in business—anything, and Gerard had been 
his friend. That use enoug! 
for offering to help her naw. Over the tele- 
phone he arranged his affairs, and an hour 
or two later he started for London. 

It had not him that the famous 
hotel might be full, and he found it difficult 
to believe the girl in the office 
told him that 
for that night. 

“TI don’t mind taking a double 
suite,” he told her, “anything 3 
fact.” But she shook her head. There was 
no room vacant. The hotel was full. 

He sat down in the lounge near and lita 
cigarette, wondering what he should do. 


| 
i 
1 


would be e3 


strucl 


when she 
there were no rooms vacant 


room, or a 


u’ve got, in 


Before he had made any decision, fate helped 


him. A short, thick-set man came in 
through the big revolvir d that led 
from the street, and went sti ht to th 
office. 

“I’ve got in at the Grand,” he said in a 


loud, throaty voice. “So I shall be 
once My wife 
consider staying on here if you can’t giv 


giving 
up my room at wouldn't 
us another: room.” 

“We shall have to charge you for to- 
night,” the girl said. “It te 
She picked up a pen al d be 


t 


r twe 


o'clock.” gan to 
write something 

Bradley strolled forwa trying not fo 
show undue haste. “I'll tal 1e room if 


it’s vacant,” he said. 

“Tt’s a double room on the first floor,” sh 
told him. “Very comfortable. A married 
couple had it for two years, 


nd they liked 
it very much. They’ve only 


ently given 


it up. Number 19.” She w rapidly ona 
ticket. “The porter will give you the key, 
over there.’ 

gradley took the little slip and turned 
ourteously to the other man. “I am in no 
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immediate hurry, sir,” he said. “Don’t let 
me inconvenience you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he answered. 
“Thanks very much all the same. The truth 
is that room gives my wife the horrors. 
She won’t stay in it five minutes longer than 
she can help. You can bet your bottom 
dollar on that. It’s comfortable and all 
that—big, sunny, but—well, I don’t want 
to sleep there another night myself, and 
that’s a fact.” 

They had left the office and strolled to- 
wards the lift. As the other man stepped 
into it Bradley turned away. A woman 
came in through the big revolving glass 
doors, a slender, wonderful woman, who 
walked quickly to the lift, rang for it, and 
a few seconds later was carried swiftly up 
in it. Bradley feasted his eyes on that 
glimpse of her, her white, delicate face, her 
vivid gold hair against the dull black of her 
dress. She looked very young, very help- 
less and innocent. He wanted to go for- 
ward and speak to her, but something re- 
strained him. The dead black of her clothes, 
the sad, cloistered look. He felt an intruder 
and sat down again. It would be an insult 
to thrust himself upon her now. 

She came down to dinner, and afterwards 
there appeared to be a definite attempt from 
half a dozen men to comfort and distract 
her. In a wonderful frock of glittering 
black, which set off her vivid fairness, she 
appeared and beautiful 
than before. Women stared at her or held 
aloof, but the half-dozen men around her 
did not seem to notice. 3radley 
watched his chance, but it did not come. 
These men were intimates, possibly rela- 
tions, and as he watched them he had curi- 
ously the sense of the \ 


more marvellous 


George 


provincial—one out- 
side, not quite of the elect. He watched her 
closely though, oddly content to wait, cer- 
tain in his own mind that she did not look 
at one of those flattering men as she had 
looked at him. His memory of the shadowy 
boy-husband had gone now, and there re- 
mained only himself, wonderfully, 
alive, and this glorious woman. 

It was late when Bradley went up to his 
room. He could not bring himself to leave 
the lounge while Sonia sat there surrounded 
by that group of men. He told himself that 
she would leave them carly, but perhaps she 
was afraid of her thoughts, for she lingered 
till very late. The sound of her musical 
laugh came across to him, groups thinned 
out, people separated for the night, but 


vitally 
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still that little group of men hung round 
her talking, flattering. Then at last she 
moved, and after she had gone up in th 
lift the place seemed deserted. One of the 
men called for some refreshment, the 
waiters moved about turning the lights out 
in unused rooms, the hotel began to take on 
an empty air. A‘dance party came in and 
went straight to the lift, talking about plans 
for the next day. 

Bradley went upstairs. Room 19 was big 
and pleasant. After his own chilly, old 
fashioned room at home it seemed luxurious 
It was very warm and he undressed slowly. 
Without knowing it he was in a tense sta: 
of excitement. The thought of Sonia pos 
sessed him. The picture of her in her elit 
tering black frock, with her vivid golden 
hair and white skin, the mere action of her 
long delicate hands printed themselves on 
his brain. She was not a woman who could 
be forgotten. She was of the type that 
inflames and electrifies. 

He got into bed with his mind full of her, 
and tossed about on the borderland of sleep- 
ing and waking. His thoughts of Sonia 
grew more confused, then intermingled 
curiously with a sound, the sound of a nag- 
ging voice. It was a monotonous, grating 
sound and recalled something he had heard 
long ago. It grew plainer, the sound of a 
woman scolding. Another voice, a weak, 
gentle voice, interrupted it. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” it said. “I oughtn’t to 
have suggested it, but you know when one 
is all to pieces like this one longs for a 
home. A little place of one’s own to die in, 
away from all the strangers.” 

“I’m sick of it all,” the nagging voi 
started again. “Home, indeed! If yo 
could afford to treat me properly it would bx 
different. Why, on your income it would 
mean a house in the Do you 
imagine I could live like that? I should 
think your brain’s going to think of it! 1] 
who might have married anybody. As foi 
you—if you had any grit wouldn't 
always be thinking of your health like this. 
What about me, I should like to know? Do 
you think it’s nice for to have to always 
trail about to dances with strange men be 
cause my husband doesn’t want to come? 
Do you think it’s very nice for me to see 
other women able to buy their frocks and 
furs while I have a scene over every onc: 
You don’t care if I look a scarecrow so long 
as I don’t ask you for money. I’m sick of 
it—-sick of it, I tell Sick of 


suburbs. 


you 


you. your 
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eternal health 
bills ‘ 

The quiet voice broke in again. 
poor man, dear,” it said. “You knew that 
when you married me. It’s a decent income 
if you don’t go the pace too fast.” 

“What about you with your eternal doc- 
tor’s bills?” she answered. “And all the 
operations? That’s not going the pace, I 
suppose? The next thing will be that you'll 
make a row about these now.” 

His vision growing 
voices had become personal. 


talk and your doctor’s 





“I’m a 


was clearer. The 
He could see 
the wrecked, maimed figure of the boy-hus- 
band and the delicate, tall slenderness of the 
golden girl. He could see her distinctly as 
she stooped to a box on the floor of the 
wardrobe, and her movements as she flung 
on a magnificent set of sables. 

“Sonia ”—the quiet voice had grown sud- 
denly stern—“ how much did those cost?” 

“Four hundred,” she said defiantly. 
“Make a fuss if you want to. In fact, I 
expected a scene when | put them on. It 


won't make any difference. I shall have 
them just the same.” 
“No, dear,” he said, “you will not. We 


can’t afford them. Not even if I give up 
this operation, and you know what that 
would mean to me. Send them back, Sonia, 
to-day.” 

“Not I!” she laughed. “If you won’t pay 
for them Dick will. If you don’t know how 
to treat your wife there are others who do.” 

Bradley heard a sort of cry, and at the 
moment everything cleared. He saw the 
huddled figure of the boy, and the 
woman, slender, beautiful, mocking and 
triumphant. Saw her chin tip-tilted over 
those magnificent furs, and saw the soulless 
laughter in her eyes. The horror of it woke 
him up. 


sick 


But such respite was not for long. Scene 
by scene that night he lived through the 
boy’s tragedy. Scene by scene the glamow 
was stripped from the golden girl, and sh 
was left heartless, soulless and unashamed 
Shuddering, he lived through those tragi 
hours again. Between his dreams—if they 
were dreams—he sat up in bed, and turning 
on the electric light stared round the room. 
He held his breath, broad awake, to see if 


he could hear that nagging voice again, but 


the sound was in his own brain. There is 
no escaping that He recalled the othet 
occupant’s words: “That room gives my 
wife the horror To tell you the truth, I 
don't want to spend another night there my 





self.” That meant he was not going mad, 
Other people knew of these horrors, He 
switched on more lights, all there were, and | 
lay back on the pillows, but even so h 
could not escape the tragedy. As he lay 


there, broad awake, he could hea 


In hi £ 
brain that curious, whispering sound that ; 
grew into the note of a nagging voice. It | 
grew clearer and more terrible every t 
moment. Awake or aslecp there was nx 
escaping it. 

<Jeo 

He went down to breakfast feeling utter] H 
unlike himself. The waiter beckoned hi i 
to a biggish table that was apparently kept 
for bachelors staying there alone. Bradley 
ordered his breakfast and gave the number 
of his room. As he said it, his neighbour 
stared at him. 

“Curious,” he said, “I had breakfast yes 
terday with a man who gave the same num 
ber. I don’t know why they put him at this 
table, because he had his wife with him 
but they did for some reason. Well, any 
how we got talking. He didn’t like that 
room at all.” 

“Ah!” said Bradley, “the room looks all 
right. Did he say what was wrong with 
it?” He would have given a great deal t 
know a little more, but with the caution of 
the provincial he held his tongue 

“Oh, a curious fellow altogether,” th , 
other man said. “Told me it gave them th 
horrors or something. Talked as if the roon 
was haunted. Asa matter of fact, nothing's 
more unlikely. A young married couple § 


have had it for a year or two, very charming 


people called Denham, He was badly 
crocked up in the war, and she was one o! 
the prettiest women you could se anywhere. 
Women didn’t like her certainly, but then 
they never do like the pretty on I suy 
pose it’s natural. The husband died th 
other day in a nursing hot 


We're all 
very sorry for the poor little widow.” 

“Ts she still here?” Bradley asked. Hi 
knew the well enough, for he had 
seen her the night before in her 
glittering black draperies, but | 
he must say 


answet 
wondert 
knew that 


something. 


“ Here Goodness, yes! . The husband 
hasn’t been buried yet. I don’t know what 
she’ll do after that, I'm sure. It must have 
been fearfully depressing for her always t 
have that crock of a husband hanging round 
One arm gone, internal injt besides, 01 

h 


Men like that hint to 


something. 
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allowed to marry pretty girls. It isn’t flat neat for the day. He took hold of both 


ar.” her hands and looked straight into her | 
A pang of absolute nausea shot through honest brown eyes. ' 
sradley. He thought of the broken figure of “T’ve come back, Mollic,’’ he said, “ar 
the heroic boy who had spent tragic years I want you. Can you forgive me or am| | 
among such men as this. The man sat there too late?” 
before him, heavy-eyed, no longer young, “Oh, George, you silly,” she. said, 
eating more than was necessary, himself and “There’s nothing to forgiv 
his comfort the centre of his world. They were awakened from a long happy » 
Bradley left him as soon as he could, and talk by a smell-of somethi burning in J 
taking the paper that lay beside’ his plate, the kitchen. “ That’s my dinner!” she said j 
he went into the lounge. The big place was ‘I'd forgotten all about it What amI | 
nearly empty at that hour in the morning. going to give you to eat, George?” j 
rhe mere action of taking a seat recalled “T don’t care,” he told her, laughing 
omething. What was it? He looked at the “T’'m going to take you out to lunch. G ‘ 
clock. Then he remembered. It was in and put on your best frock.” | 
this place that he had been sitting waiting It was when they returned from lunch that 
to start for Mollie’s flat that afternoon more they met it coming along—the sad litt 
than a year ago, when madness came into cavalcade. ‘'A_ funeral! ’’ Mollie said 
his life in the shape of Mrs. Denham. It’s lucky to meet it like that, going tl 
He turned away from the thought of her opposite way to us. It means we're going 
with horror. But as he put Sonia out of his to be happy.’’ She crossed herself as th 
mind the thought of Mollie returned, the coffin passed. ‘Oh, George,’ she said, 
wholesome, gentle little girl he had treated - what a pretty little- widow. So young and 
so badly. On an impulse that was perhaps 0 very, very pretty. Did you _ notice 
the last touch of that old madness or the her?” 
first piece of sanity he got up, and fetching “No,” Bradley answered, “I only sa 
his coat and hat went into the street. There you.” It was not quite the truth. He had 
was a taxi outside that had just brought = gone a little white, and his hand that he 
someone to the hotel, and he sprang in and laid over hers had not quite its usual wan 
told the man to drive to Chelsea. grip. 3ut she did not notice that. In he 
She was busy in an overall when he © splendid brown eyes was the quiet triumy rl 
arrived, doing many things to make her tiny of a happy woman, 


RAKRSC ; 
Do You Like this Story ? 


Which do you consider the two best short stories in this issue? 
I am anxious to have your opinion. Write on a post card the 
names of the two stories you consider best in this number (in the 
order you like them). Add your name and address, and post your 
card before February 24 to The Competiticn Editor, THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 


The writer of the first card received which is most in accord 
with the general opinion of the readers will receive a cheque for 
10s. 6d. 
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Are Modern Wives “ Fed Up ”’ 
with Marriage ? 
By E. Vaughan-Smith 


HEN the egregious Lydia Bennet 

ran into the kitchen to show ker 

wedding-ring, and boast of being 
married, to the cook and the two house- 
maids she was but displaying, with het 
own inimitable vulgarity, sentiments which 
she held in common with all her contem- 
poraries, our great-grandmothers. 

Fifty years later Charlotte Bronté raised 
the standard of womanhood in revolt; but 
even Charlotte Bronté made no secret of the 
conviction that life, for the unmated woman, 
could at best be but a grey and arid pil- 
grimage. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 





To-day the clock has travelled so far 
round that both in print and at many a 
private tea-table people are discussing the 
question which forms the title of this article. 

To be sure, we have still many a Lydia 
Bennet among us—girls who laugh boister- 
being “on the shelf,” but who 
are secretly quite determined that whateve1 
happens they never will be. No statistics 
will ever be able to tell us how many 
thoroughly unsuitable war-marriages were 
really due to the panic of being “left,” 
aroused in the hearts of these young ladies 
by inconsiderate journalists, dwelling im ab- 
surdly exaggerated terms on the desperate 
husband shortage that the war would cause. 


ously abou 


Loud-voiced Objectors 


But if this type of girl still exists, and will 
probably continue to exist to the end of time, 
she is not distinctive ly characteristic of the 
Present age. The ferment of modern life 
has thrown up other types of women, and 





among these many are loud-voiced in their 
objection to marriage, or at all events to 
Marriage as hitherto understood. 

some of these objectors are so 


very 
revolutionary in their ideas, 


that, even half 
would certainly have 
been relegated to the social abyss of the 
“hot quite nice.” To-day they are hable to 


be met out at dinner, not merely in Chelsea 
and Fitzroy Street. 


4 generation ago, they 


but in such improbable 


places as Putney and Tooting! Some of the 
most vocal among them are women not in 
their first youth who haven’t married yet, 
and whom it doesn’t seem very likely that 
anyone will particularly want to marry. 
Hence to the ordinary mind it might appeat 
that what they regard as the intolerable 
hardships and limitations of the marriage 
state as at present constituted, don’t pet 
sonally concern them much; but they none 
the less give the subject a morbid ainount 
of thought. 

Happily it doesn’t seem likely that any 
QUIVER readers are modern women of this 
peculiar type. 


Professional Girls in no Hurry to Marry 

Far more estimable, even though we may 
think that some of them are making a mi 
take which they will regret later on, are 
those professional girls who are too much 
interested in their careers to want to marry. 

“T-can’t understand the girls nowadays. 
My daughter has had quite a lot of offers 
some of them such nice men, and well-off, 
too—but she won’t have anything to say to 
any of them. Her whole heart seems to be 
in her medical work.” 

How often in these days does one heat 
some such remark as that from a rathet 
wistful, puzzled mother! She would love to 
have grandchildren playing about on her 
lawn, and instead the daughter chooses—a 
flourishing practice ! 

Now the daughter in a case like this may 
be acting wisely or foolishly; which it is, 
depends entirely on whether or not she 
belongs to the class of natural celibates. 





Natural Celibates 


Most men, and a good many women, 
simply disbelieve in the existence of these 
“Tt’s only 
that you haven't met the right man yet,’ 
they will tell the girl who expresses het 
preterence for a bachelor life. 
It may be that they are right, but it isn’t 
necessarily so. The natural celibate doe 
genuinely exist among women to-day. She 





natural celibates among women. 
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probably always did exist, though the prac- 
tical impossibility in days gone by of an 
unmarried woman having any life of her 
own worth calling a life, must have driven 
many a natural celibate into matrimony. 
Now that conditions are so different, tens of 
thousands of them are deliberately deciding 
that, for them personally, the drawbacks of 
marriage outweigh its gains. 


The Invaluable Bachelor Woman 

In its broad effects this tendency to single 
life on the part of so many modern girls is 
not to be regretted. Individual cases there 
may be of blighted lives, when women who 
have cheerfully absorbed themselves in their 
work during the years that are the most 
natural mating-time, awake too late to the 
fact that their true vocation ought to have 
been wifehood and motherhood, and that 
they have lost their chance. But from the 
point of view of the world at large, at our 
present stage of social evolution the bachelor 
woman has invaluable work to do, both 
professional and philanthropic, which would 
have to a great extent to remain undone, 
were she non-existent. 
who 





As a rule the woman 
from choice, not from 


stays ; 
a thoroughly sen 


single 
ible, healthy- 
not the mere lack of 
an instinct, but the unwholesome repression 
vf it, which leads to morbidity. 

If, as independent human beings, women 
have a full right to decide that they prefer 
bachelorhood to marriage, what they have 
emphatically not the right to do is to choose 
marriage, and find out afterwards that they 
are “fed up” with it—a state of things 
which is very much too common in these 
post-war days, and which is certainly not 
“playing the game.” 


necessity, i 
minded person, for it i 


Marital Unrest 


All manner of 
produce such a wide-spread wave of marital 
unrest in the world to-day as was probably 
never known before, in Christian time 

‘The war 1 
it, of 





have combined to 


causes 


responsible for very much of 
Those thrillingly romantic 
weddings between young people who were 


course, 


introduced (or perhaps mot introduced !) on 
Monday, and married by licence on the 
Thursday following, were bound to produce 
a bitter aftermath of un 
illusionment. 


happiness and dis- 


Apart from such madness as this, even 
couples who were engaged for quite a 
respectably long time, but who met and 





marricd under war conditions, frequently 
find the change to ordinary married life a 
trying one. Social differences, which the 
officer’s uniform did so much to conceal. 
may have become painfully obvious now the 
husband has returned to “civies.” Then, in 
many thousands of cases, there is the ex. 
asperating change to being hard-up after 
havjng had a demoralizing amount of money [| 
to play about with—just the same change, in ? 
fact, which is at the bottom of a great dea 

of the industrial unrest. 


— 


The Problem of War-Brides 


Many a war-bride lived on with her people 
while her 





husband was abroad, 


Serving 
paying nothing for her keep, but earning 
comfortable salary at one or other of the 

It was I 


many ministries. no wonder that she 
could afford to buy any numbel of pretty 


clothes, in which to look her very most 


fascinating, when Ae came home on those 


6) 


brief leaves which were like renewed honey- 


moons. The husband was well off, 
with an officer's pay, and no home or family 
to support, so they could afford to stay to 
gether at luxurious hotels, and there were 


little discomtorts to cause Jars. 

Nowadays the family income is perhaj 
not much more than the wife had to dress 
And there isn’t nearly 
varicty in doing one’ 


on during the war! 
so much interesting 
own housework, week in and week out, as 4 
in being in a government offi 

Thank God, many and many a war-brid 


ba k ors 


ce, 





is so happy at having her man 
and 
skimp on her clothes and on everything 
and do the work of a general servant. But 
that is when that 
wedding was of the true and lasting kind, 





the love made the wat 


t 


and not mere glamour and excitement, and 
the sense that everybody else was matrying 
and one must be in the swim! 

It is the 
better 
of them, “fed up 


war-brides who married for no 
reasons than that who are, so many 


with marriage to-day. 


Anarchy—or a Passing Mood ? 





Still, the war can’t be held responsible for | 


wl the discontent among modern wives 
The movement among a certa ection ol 
women towards what they call freedom, but 
what is really anarchy, and rchy of a 
peculiarly evil kind, had begun years before 
the war. Although this section mall 

itself, it more or less infects a wide on 


All young people who like to think them- 
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- ARE MODERN WIVES “ FED UP’? WITH MARRIAGE? 





selves advanced, and to shock their elders by 
the daring theories they put forward, are 
liable to be influenced in greater or less 
degree by these ideas, and though they 
seldom act upon them- the English girl, 
however unorthodox she may imagine her- 
self, finds it hard to shake off the good sense 
and sound principles of countless ancestors 
—the natural result is that 
when marriage has lost its ‘ 
first novelty, the young wife 
js apt to ask herself, with a 
frankness unknown to former 
generations, whether she isn’t 
utterly tired of it. 
Generally this 
mood is just a passing one; 
but sometimes it 1s_ pe! 
manent, and in that case the 
marriage becomes one more 
of those acknowledged fail 
ures which are so tragically 


unhappy 


common to-day 


What is the Remedy ? 

What is the true remedy 
for this sad state of affairs? 
Many are suggested, nearly 





all on the side of loosening 
the obligation. It cannot, 
however, be said that the ex 
perience of those American 
states where divorce is to be 
had for the 
couraging to those who would 
seek a cure for 


asking is en 


discontented 
marriages in this direction. 
Statistics show that the con 
dition of being “fed up ” with 
marriage must be yet more 
widely prevalent there than 
here, since about one out of 
every five marriages becomes 
so intolerable to the partners 
im it as to be broken up 
iltogether, but 


On the other hand, in 

Ireland ° 

relan where there is no 

divorce court, and where the fashion of 


making marriages among the peasants is 
olten what we should consider sordid in the 
extreme (a man will often take a_ bride 
trankly out of consideration for the dowry 
of pigs she can bring with her !), wedded life 
IS proverbially happy. 
account for jt ? 


How are we to 


A shrewd Protestant observer put it down 
to two factors: the inimitable gift for re 


‘* She has had quite a lot of offers, 
she won’t have anything to ry 
say to any of them ’’—y. 295 


partee which makes the crowded, comfortless 
family life of the Irish peasant invariably 
amusing; and the firm belief in and rever- 
ence for marriage as a sacrament which -is 
part of the very texture of their minds. 


Lacking in Religion—and Humour 
In the contrast suggested by that diagnosis 





A. C. Michael 


we find the secret, I think, of why the 
modern woman is so often unhappy in mar- 
because she is so commorly 


both in 


riage. It is 


lacking religion and a sense of 
humour, 


« hildhood 


encouraged to consider 


From upwards she has been 
tt . . 

a good time” as 

ght. \s childhood develops 


“good time” 


her inalienable ri 
becomes the 
sounding “treedom to express her 


into youth the 


grande 


ant 
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self ” (regardless whether that sacred “self ” 
is worth expressing or not). 

Then comes love. Novelists and poets 
have always spoken as though love between 
man and woman was the great end for 
which we were created, and as though it 
could remain a lifelong ecstasy; and senti- 
mental young people are apt to take this 
literally. 

The truth is, of course, as St. Augustine 
liscovered many centuries ago, that: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and we know no 
rest till we find it in Thee.” The most 
ideal marriage can never take the place of 
that—and those who try to make it do so 
are putting too much weight on it, which is 
bound to mean a breakdown. 


In Grandmother's Day 





No doubt many of our grandmothers (yes, 
and their grandmothers before them) made 
the same mistake and had to pay for it in 
subsequent bitterness of heart. But then our 
grandmothers had mostly been taught that, 
since they inherited a fallen nature, many 
of their feelings and impulses were corrupt, 
and must be sternly repressed, not expressed. 
So if they felt secretly that their marriage 
was a disappointment, they would have 
thought it sin to put the feeling into words, 
even to themselves—far more to anyone else. 
And as in this particular matter it is gener 
ally the putting things into words that does 
the irreparable mischief, the marriage had 
a far better chance of righting itself, and 
turning out quite moderately happy after all 
than it would have nowadays. 


Back to the Eternal Verities 





Yes, if modern women could regain the 
same secure hold on eternal truths that their 
forbears had, there would be far fewer 
discontented wives about. And with re 
ligion—since it would counteract that self 
idolatry which is fatal to any real sense of 
humour—they might acquire the 
ingredient in the Irish prescription. 

Not that, in any circumstances, we could 
probably expect our semi-detached villas and 


Secor d 


model cottages to ring with “inimitabl 
repartee,” for such is not: the forte of th 
race. “Go on!” very fairly represents th 


average British level in the repartee line 


and that can hardly be called sparkling 
But a more valuable element than repartee 
in a wife’s sense of humour the power to 
take the little rubs and trials of daily lif 


in an amused and not a tragi 
humour of that kind we may all hope to 
develop with pains, for, as the war years 
proved, it is innate in the race 


pirit, and 


Humour and Humility 





If with humour walked humility, making 
the modern woman realize that if she herself 
didn’t always find it fun to be married to her 
husband, there were no doubt equally times 
when, if he wasn’t such a good fi 
a masculine disinclination for 
he would find it the reverse of 
married to her, the “fed up 
become an extinct species, ar 


llow, with 
elf-analysis, 
‘fun ” to be 
wife would 
1 the only un 
happy marriages would be those in which 
there was real ground for tragedy. 
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The Modern Woman and Marriage 


I shall be glad to have the opinions of my readers on this subject, 


. 
and shall be pleased to send a handsome volume to every reader 


whose letter is printed. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, 


later than February 24. 
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The Salvation 
of Peter Strong 


OR the 
Strong had been slowly waking up. 


last twelve months Gertrude 


about three 
he had half wor- 


She had been married 
years, and in the first year 
shipped Peter, handing over to him each 
cheque of her own little income as it came 
in. Whilst her trousseau was new, natur- 
ally she did not need much of it herself, and 
her husband—who had never expected to 
handle her money—began to enjoy doing so, 
and to look forward to the arrival of the 
quarterly cheques. It was interesting to 
look for the best investments, and it saved 
trouble if he put them in his own name, 
However, little by little, his child-wife be- 
gan to make more demands, increasing in 
amount as her trousseau wore out. He 
growing extravagance 
from time to time, and did not notice any 


lifference in her, 


scolded her for het 


except the disappointment 
ape 

which he supposed wa 
fused unreasonable reque 


natural on being re- 
. Jot see che o ne 
He did not see that she was growing up, 


nor suspect that he was helping in that 


development, until, one day, as he was 
busily writing his sermon for the coming 
Sunday, she knocked at the door and said: 
G May I come 1n, deat 
Peter Was Just about to say that he was too 


busy, when he caught sight of the cheque 
hich she held in her hand, and changed 
his mind, 

“Yes, Queenie dear, you may 


l 


come in, 
Dut not to stay long, as I am busy.” 


“I shall not keep y 1 only brought 
the cheque.” 

She was just ing to explain matters, 
when, lookin at the amount he turned 
sharply and said 

“What does this mean?” 


His tone swept away all het 


doubt as to 
the wisdom of her action in taking off part 
of the money, and she replied: 


“T needed the other #10 for myself, and 


50 I asked uncle to in t me hav one cheque 
for £10 and one for #40 instead of the usual 
£50.” 

Peter looked astonished and said 


“It must not 


A Story of Married Life 
By 
S. D. Wilson 


“No, it shall not. In future I intend to 
place the whole in the bank in my own 
name, but I shall hand you a cheque each 
quarter as my share of the general house- 
keeping.”’ 

Was he dreaming? Could this be his 
simple little girl-wife who hitherto had 
handed over everything to him? Before he 
could answer that question she had quietly 
slipped out of the room. 

He sat for a few minutes brooding over 
her conduct. How was he to pay all the in 
stalments of the Industrial“ Trust shares 
which he had just taken up? Women wer: 
so ungrateful! Was he not doing every- 
thing for her future? And as if answering 
an inward voice, he continued: 

“T only took them in my own name to 
make the business part simpler.” 

“And your new bicycle? ” whispered some 
unseen imp. That was silenced 
ately, and Peter turned to 
sermon, 

His text was, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God,” and the last sentence he had writ 
ten, “Which of us, my brethren, in hi 
daily 
self? ” 

He sat gazing at the paper for some time, 
as if waiting for the inspiration which would 
not come. Finally, he picked up the se1 
mon and flung it into the fire, and muttering 
something about the unaccountable qualiti: 
of women, he started off for a long tramp. 


<Jeo 
When Gertrude found herself in her ow: 
room she was trembling in every limb. The 


immedi 
continue his 


business transactions gets beyond 


ordeal had been too much fo1 her, for she 
loved her husband dearly, and to stand up 
against him and speak to him in the cold 
tone she had adopted hurt het deeply. She 
threw herself on to her knees and sobbed 

“Poor old Peter, but it Aad to be, it had 
to be.” 


Then she laughed hysterically as she pi 
tured his face when she told him of her 
future plans for the cheques. 

Why, when her heart was almost break- 
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ing, 


tale 


should she think of the old nursery 
of “Henny Penny and Cocky Locky,” 
who thought the sky was falling when a pea 
fell on their heads? Peter had looked as 
much astonished as if the sky Aad fallen 
when must 
lipped out of the 


Gertrude, fearing she either 


laugh or cry, quietly 
room 

** How could I have been so stupid at the 
Now he will never forgive me; 
but I could not have gone on begging for 
every shilling that I needed, as I have done 
for the last year. It was degrading, and as 
bad for Peter as for myself. I felt it in his 
sermons, and I felt it every day. His 
little patronizing manner and his constant 
‘(Jueenie dear’ irritated me enormously at 
times, reminding me of what he once said: 
‘Pretty and simple, like my little wife.’ 
Simple, indeed! But what is 
end?” 

She had heard the front door close, and 
knew that he had gone out. She would go 
into the kitchen, at any rate, and see that 
he had some of his favourite things for 
lunch when he returned. As she passed the 
study door and looked in to see if the fire 
needed mending, she caught sight of the 
fragments of the half-burnt sermon. 

“Poor old Peter,” she said again as she 
saw the result of that painful interview 
“All that eloquence thrown away! ” 

“Seck ye first the Kingdom of God,” she 
read on a charred bit. “A good text, Peter, 
but meant for the ‘other fellow,’ and not 
for home consumption. Never mind, we’l! 
come out all right vet! ” 

She had not long been in the kitchen when 


beginning ? 
ob tae] 


to be the 


the maid brought her a telegram from her 


uncle. 
\untie had a stroke. Come at once.’ 
They were in Harrogate when it hap 


pened, and th 
to London by 


refore if she did not go up 
the next train, due to start in 


three quarters of an hour, she could not get 


through in decent time that night 


Ellen was sent off to order a taxi, whilst 
he got ready, and on her return was told 
to look well after the master. 

“T have left the telegram on the chimney 
piece, which will explain everything to 
him,” she said as she drove off. In her 
hurry and excitement she had explained 
nothing to Ellen her If 

Meanwhile, Pe t y was tramping 
0 mile fter mile, not « r whether lhe 

t hack t r lun t 


and 


in 


niohe y 


then 


1:1 
Ling 


many 


' 


She 
turned 


times h 


SHOW 


she asked 
impre 


SS10n 


that! 


he r 


arrived home 


him? //e had not wanted 

had forced it on him, 

upon him as if he were defrauding her. It 
was monstrous! 

He did not think of the 
had refused to give her the 
for, Those things had mad 
on him. No, he would have 
that she could not treat hin 

In this frame of mind 
half an hour late -for lun 


find his wife anxious ani 
to throw her arms 


round 


relief; but instead, he 
himself alone 
He went 


Lor 


where. 


th 
the 


tel 


window and door both being 
down, 


t 
t 


I 


to 


1 re 


he 


the 


the kitche 


from Ellen what had happi 


udy to get the telegram; 


yram 
the bars, had caught fire, leaving only the 


remnants 


Nothing of the 
difficulty he made out the 


“ Harro 


He rang the bell sharply 


maid : 
“ Look at that 


door 


ay 


wide 


} 
sne 


had 


to 


» 


Ww 


oO} 
I 


en 


blown 


show 


mit 


li! 


WI! 
W 


aS going: 


So 


wha 


an 


it 


expecting t 
ntant, running 


k in sheer 


lunch laid 


his wife any- 
n and learnt 


d. 


but, alas! 


open 
I 


sage was left, 


»” 


1O 


€ 


, 
nere 


“She only told me that 


London train, sir. 

As a matter of fact, | 
telegram as mn as her 1 
but she could not tell him 

was not feeling quit 
vicar’s conduct, and wso 
might do him ood, 

“You can « re away, 
want any lunch.” 

He sat dow ind tried t 
out ‘Gon ) lon 1 
ram from IHlarrow! ” 
tle knew that he | | 

a master there, to 
netime 
‘But no; there « 
anything wrong that! 

No doubt he would 
ing, and perhaps it w 

ay too much when she 

was only y iy. H 

tiently as possible fe 
t brought no Queent 
Ile ent to n t the 
ied r 


di l 


Lit 


unfini 


t 


} 


ol 


had 


icn 


his 


} 


Wl 


deel 


t 


the 


' 


hed word, 


Lid to tl 

















She 
ned 
It 


and 
tress 


1 the 


eveli- 
ot to 
r ali, 
walt 
train, 


d re- 
wisel 


wing 


mis- 








eee a 


a 


tress home that night; 
and, knowing that she 
would write to her hus 
band very soon, the maid 
had dismissed the whole 
affair from her mind and 
gone to sleep. 

: There Was no sleep tor 
Peter Strong that night. 
He tossed from one side to 
another, at one moment 
carried away by ange! 
against his W 
next torn by many little 


Wile, and the 
tender memories which 
came so vividly to his 
mind. Then he began to 
recall occasions on which 
Queenie had asked for 


money, and remembered 


being amused by het 
: : 

simple acceptance of his 

refusal, Certainly, on 


. the last yeal 
had not brought them 


nearer together, There 
had been le ot that 
camaraderie than during 
the first eighteen months. 
They had not read to 

the beautiful beok 














] d, on 
thinking it over, wl he 
had retusec to Clve he 
the money she asked for, 
seeing it was | own. Ele 
tried to remember what he 
h given he nd felt 
ery hot n re; n hov 
liee] } 
ttle it had been Hi 

ba k to the 
id burnt. It 
resting 
igain. Had 
we needed the warnine 
| a 
umself which he thought 
necessary { } So 
passed 
He was glad whe: the mornin 
could et | I j Ol 
ve Cage for the Ostm 
fe] , j 
Cl dh 
wou | \\ 
ne tenderest love. He be 
he had taken he r love 
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*too much for granted; 


‘* His tone swept away all doubt as Drawn by 
to the wisdom of her action ’’—. 209 ne anon awe 


too miserable to feel angry with her 


last the postman arrived with a pile 


bi one he was Jongit 


he looked them over, 
ie’s writing What 


could not write to 





nd uncle who had brought her up, 


ad a vague idea they had gone away 
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1 not remembe1 
Moreover, he hated to make public 
his mis¢ ry. He tl lglit of 


who had cone 


trom home, but he 
where. 
the young officer 
to him in despair a few weeks 
because his wife had off with 
and realized what he must 

He prayed that he might have 
chance, and that his life 
more worthy, 


gone 
man, 
have felt 
another vowed 
should be 
was no hesitation in writing the 
they came from a fall 
human cry to a Father. This 


own failings were the keynote. 


scrmons, 10! 
heart-—the 
time his 

After writing them he felt better and went to 
work in the garden, payi 


special attention 
to the things which Queenie herself usually 
did, 

The second post came in, bringing no 
letter, and the last one also. He decided 
hat if there morning 
would go over to Branton to see Gert- 


ude’s uncle 


were no new in the 


and find out if they knew any- 
thing. Being completely worn out, he soon 
fell asleep, after resolving to take action on 
the morrow, 

Peter was waked next morning by the sun 
felt better 
ie brightness of the 


g 
treaming into his window. He 


yr the sleep, and t 


¢ 
A 


morning gave him hope. Dressing hut 
riedly, he went ‘downstairs, and the first 


thing which caught h e was a thick « 
velope in Queenie’s own handwriting. He 
tore it open, and read 


** My BELOVED,— 
“You would see from the telegram why 
I had to hurry away without sceing you. I 
found Auntie still unconscious, but she ; 
1ally came round during the evening. | 
3 sitting at the foot of her bed gazing 
er when O} ied her ey: 


1] 
weil 


contented to 


find me ther From that she graduall 
iprovea, « vf ctol thinks “thi 1¢e 
hope Y what it hi 

hh t o | ! iiWw bx ) 
t , tk 7 





my husband? Don’t you think, too, dea 


that it would be good to start our old sys. 
tematic reading together? 

“TI fear I must run off Auntie now, but 
remember I am always, whatever f may s 


Or do, 


On finishing th letter, the vicar t » 
out his watch, got out the t 
then rushed upstairs, whist] 
bag. 

“Ellen,” he call 


ed, I e can 

ct home at present, as Mrs. Merton is ve , 
ill in Harrogate. I am just x off t 
for the night, but shall be back to-me 
evening. 

Gertrude was in her room dres 


for dinner at the hotel, when 
knocked at the door, and the 
voice called out 
“May I come in?” 
Oh, Peter, how lovely! How did you 


someone 


59 Sa 
well-know: 


way? I was hungry for jy ! 
\nd I for ou, | é nf. 7 | 
had to come.” 

Nothing wa iid t past 
bout his anxiety and d ts the d 
lore. He merely told h ‘ it the accl 
to th telegram 1d that he could « 
i that s¢ \ ) yut 

t write, as he had no No w A 
O he misery ad « il her 
rrived r¢ S 





nd forgot all about the tu til th 
ounded for dinner 

Never mind b lat ” said * 
‘this is our | , 


And it shall be 


» ? 
{ ot, Pete 
Indeed it | 
t the ( ‘ 
Ii f | 
hn th I 
I f Pete ot 
t ce 
ou j 
tt 
' t t 
Mei O 1 l 
“Oh, \ 
1 1 1h 
i y 
11 T 
' 
' 
Ve I) 
] 
’ ‘ "< 








annot 
| Very 


there 


heone 
DOWD 











[ is the season of short days and long 
nights. In the 
winter nor any other season. 


ate deep 


valleys it is neither 

The roads 
snow slush, everyone is 
shuddering with the damp chill, and house- 
Wives are already beginning to long for the 


°o 
days which will their 


with 


biight, dry reduce 


ee : on 5 
labours by half. The woods resound with 
the drip-drip from the br 
patter of thawing snow. Somewhere a 
robin is singing, and then a 
hunting for the 
treasures he buried in the moss-banks late 
‘ast autumn 
The people of 


nches and the 


now and 


squirrel is to be scen 


the valleys look towards 
the hill-tops, endk ssly majestic under their 
White mantle, and they thank God, those 
people, that at any rate they are not con- 
aemned ‘to live 


; } on those bleak 
leights, 


Indeed, they how the 
shepherds Carry on amidst such conditions 
—lsolated miles from 


’ 


wind-swept 


wonde! 


anywhere, often 





By A Naturalist 


(Author of “ The Society of the 
Solitudes ”’) 





snowed in, and with nothing but the white 
desolation of the hills around them. A 
lonely, forsaken life to be-sure, yet ask the 
shepherds themselves, the old-timers whose 
fathers and grandfathera before them were 
shepherds, whether they would care to live 
in the valleys, and they will smile non-com- 
The hills are their heritage, the 
hard life of the hills is not hard to them, 
for “that is their land.” 

When a boy I learnt to love the hill-tops 
that love has never died. 
endless charm in the bleak 
mderful exhilaration in 
the dry, sweet air which gives life up there 
a savour only rivalled by the first sweet 
scents of spring down in the valleys. 
When the folk of the valley are ankle deep 
in slush, the snow of the hills is dry and 
powdery, the glisten ‘with icé 
crystals in the dead clear atmosphere 
People go to Switzerland for these months 
because they do not know that the winter 

hill-tops offers most of the 
Switzerland, save the latter’s 
facilities for winter 


mittingly. 


in winter, and 
There is an 
abandonment, a w 


roadways 


of our own 
charms of 
luxurious hotels and 


sport 
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Near to where I now live there is a moor- 





land school which exists solely for the 
children of shepherds and such simple 
folk. Few of the children live within two 


miles of the school, many of them journey 
from eight miles distant. Yet that school 
is notoriously one of the best attended in 
the land—far better attended than are the 
village schools of the valleys. 

Why? A more bleak and wind-swept 
land could not be imagined, and many of 
the children come from straight over the 
hills without roads to guide them in snow 
time, and constantly faced with the danger 
of being overtaken by blizzards. The 
reason is that the children of the hills are 
hardier than the children of the valleys 





w 
JY 

‘The children come from 

straight over the hills 

without roads to guide 

them, and constantly 

faced with blizzards ”’ 

they are le likely to fall ill than the 


extreme cold 
that kill, it is the 
long damp and the drip-drip-drip! 

A little while ago I 


valley children It is not the 
and the freezing winds 


was talking to a 


hepherd’s wife whose children attend a 
hool seven miles distant over the bleak 
hill-tops. ‘My bairns never ail anything,” 
he said. “The long walk every day keeps 
them well, and they make out all right 
luring the winter. The spring is the try- 


ing time up here, especially for the little 
In winter there are, of course, days 


when we can’t send them, w! 


irls. 
1en it wouldn’t 
but aren’t 
went on with her 


of turning the 


be safe to send there 
many such days.” 


lroning 


them, 
She 
between interval 
above the 


thev ro) 


hung out on the rack 
huee kitcher fire “Cenerally 














¢ 
alone,” she _ proceeded presently, “The 
boys learn to look after the girls, and + 
girls look after the little ones. Sometin 
their dad calls for them when the weather 
looks bad, and sometimes they take Jess,” 

She glanced. towards the little neryoys 
sheep dog lying in a corner, and the d 
returned her glance understandingly. 

When epring comes these hardy childrey » 
of the hills shed their hats and shoes a; 
stockings and run as wild as the wind about 
their mountain homes. Often they sit 
their lessons soaked to the ckin, but th : 
take no harm. Trusting, guileless lit ; 
creatures most of them are, that grow y 
with an intense love for poetry and th 
own bleak land. 

“Sometimes they take Jess!” Truly the 
sheep dogs of the hills are among our 
animal heroes. Few people realize h 
very human they are, and none, indeed, car 
say where their understanding begins ar 
where it ends—if its ending, indeed, 
within our comprehension. They, to 
have sprung from a long line of shepher 
ancestors, and the lore of the hills com 
to them as inherited knowledge, hand 
down from their forefathers. Shepherdil 
is born in them, as it is born in tl 
human masters, and throughout their dral 
hard-working lives shines a t of hones: 
and devotion entirely ur wn to 
thousands of idle canines that spend their * 
lives in lubberly plenty i: r she 
towns and villages 

If any creature on earth pays its way it 
the sheep dog of the hill Without é 
the task of the shepherds would be 
possible, and how many shepherds ¢ 
vear owe their lives to tl] 
those high regions the 
shepherd has to contend v 
sudden blizzard. No one 
actually been caught could the f 
of these storms, which t 
every land-mark and _ baffl | > 0! 
direction. A few years ago I 
the hills when I saw a | rard of 
sweeping acro the ran I t < 
for the nearest wall, 
which I imagined that I 
make my way to an adjacent cotta 
Twenty yards from the wall the blizzard 
met me, and the fury of it was beyond a 
belief. It was a living, devilish, frant 
thing, that threatened to tear the very 
clothing from one’s body. It was impo 














WINTER IN THE HILLS 





in the face of a blizzard to find and help 
| the man it served, or to search for and find 
his children caught during their return from 


school. 
. The sheep dogs are trained—or, rather, 
{ 4! the best of them do it instinctively—to hunt 
up for sheep buried in the snow. After every 
™ such storm numbers of sheep are buried all 
. up and down the ranges, and the first task 
2 | of the shepherd when the storm abates con- 


sists of recovering his charges. Wuthout 
his dog he would be helpless. Often the 
snow is so deep that the man progresses by 
walking along the wall tops. In one hand 
he carries a long staff, with which to prod 
the drifts. The dogs seem to know instinc- 
tively where the sheep are, and going to the 
place they stand above and await the shep- 
herd’s arrival. The latter then thrusts his 
staff into the snow, and can at once tell by 


are 





the feel just where his buried charges 
| Some dogs are particularly expert at this 
work, and I knew an old vagrant shepherd 
who used to travel all over the ranges 
during snow time, in great demand every- 


where since his dog possessed a most un- 
} 























| canny gift for locating sheep under the 
drifts, 

* Totally unable to re- ; So long as the sheep are completely 
cover himself for . 1204 Os 
three hundred (eet buried and can see no light they will live 
or more ’’—y, 307 an indefinite period buried thus. I have 

known them to be safely recovered after 
the flying particles of ice struck three weeks under the snow. If, however, 
like a iblast 
managed to grope my way to the wall 
and totake shelter under it, but ina very few 
minutes the cold warned me to move on. 
Gropi along as test I could I actually 
collided with a shepherd boy who lived at 
the cottage for which I was aiming. He 
had not a hundred yards to go, yet he was \ 
Waiting for the storm to abate a little ere 
l¢@ attempted it. He assured me that we 
vere all ri it, because “he had his dog.” d 
Such st rms come but once or twice 
, the w iter, howeve . and ge nerally : a ‘ 
t pl is know when they are coming. i gee” 
lue of the shepherd’s dog on such od 
occa ions lies in the fact that however Pes 
lurinus the blizzard the dog ‘ 


never loses its sense of direc- 


tion. Moreover, a good dog 

ems to wi nd that its 

ister is | , and it | 
hot lorsak nally 
ing him back et \ ‘* His dog possessed a most un- 
once or twice, = { canny gilt for locating sheep 
time again h; 1d ge set out under the drifts’’ 
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they are only partially 
buried and can see light 
they struggle to free them- 
selves and perish in a very 
few hours. 

Thus it will be seen that 
though winter on the hills 





has its bright side, it has 
its dark side also. Neat 


j 
1a 


to my home the high ro. 








kissed our own bleak 
range, where “Lords and 
Ladies” grew among th 
Tuins of the 
mill, always a place of 
wonderful charm, and 
where the never-forgotten 
scent of wild garlic rose, 


abandoned 


as the herald of spring, 
from the soft green herb. 





leads straight over the age crushed under one’ 
mountain tops tor Many leet. 
miles, the sole connecting Those days are gone, | 
link between the people of no longer fling out m 
this valley and the people arms and mimic the cur- 
of the next, and scarcely lew’s wild call for 
a winter passes but that sheer fun of being alive 
some poor roadfaret I no longer take a joy in 
perishes on these heights running endless miles ove! 
Generally it is some luck- the roughest country 
less Ishmaelite who docs could find anywhere in th 
not know what he is facing ind, but joy of 
when he sets his feet to hills is s ne, as f 
cross the divide, and rant and new as in tl 
under-clothed, under-fed, twelfth year ne of th 
the gale baffles him and pleasures which,  unlil 
finally the cold bears him the poppie spread, 
down, to sleep the sleep never fade Chere is sti 
from which there is no even a charm in waitl 
awakening, re for the bli rds, in 
I recollect, too, one ‘The wlll dees and hares would lin ‘ them, i 
winter when the people of stand about the cottage door- meeting and conquering 
the hill-tops: were snowed ways "—y. 305 the indomitable spirit of 
up for weeks on end. The the wild, which God mad 
snow was level with the roofs of the cot- for man to mect and conquer. 
tages, and the farmers and shepherds were Bleak, desolate, cold! Yet here, on th 
confined to a subterranean ” existence hill-tops, Natur lavished many riches 
during those weeks of darkness. They used as sparingly as gold in other lat 
made tunnels under the snow to their out- Greatest amongst tiem Is t e of be 
house, and until finally the relief party lone with all creatio I ve sat amo! 
gained them they were dependent on thei the crags, looking down into the valley wit 
wn stores, which, needless to say, are little white-walled cot , its wreaths 
always sutliciently abundant for an enforced I noke 11 sky , and its va 
period of hibernation. ipper slopes of pine, | 1 fir for 
Yet very pleasant are memories of my where dwell the creatu t I krow 
vn boyhood in those bleak lands. Thos« inderstand. Around me the! been ! 
were my happiest days! I knew it then,and sound but the moaning of wind al 
yw well I know it now! ‘The crimson he c1 and perhaps 1 thin cries 
ind gold of the sunset over the vast white of a buzzard hanging on t » above. } 
panorama, the rugged crags looming have thrown out my har ind cried: “My 
heavenwards through the clouds, like giant land!” and there has | . it one | aeest 
! palace We would run all day with thought, that some day fort might 
ir faces to the wind—joyous, hungry, but compel me to | it k, lon 
never weary, to turn at sundown ma region of mine, \ regare 
miles from home, and lope like wolv a lonely enough at but 
through the ghostly quietude. There wer appallingly- so in winter. mS 
t hidde V little vall am the \ ow time of exceptio! everity 18 
hills, before it the few wild folk that remain 0! 





~~ 








leak 
and 
the 
oned 


and 
ytten 
rose, 
ring, 
1erb- 
one’s 





em remem 


oe 


the heights the year round. I have seen the 
red deer come trailing down from the hills, 
driven out by the remorseless elements to 
seek the sheltered woodland retreats that 
normally are sacred to the possession of the 
roe. The memorable early spring storm of 
1919 drove tens of thousands of white Alpine 
hares from into the 
valley levels, where many remained several 
weeks, inter-breeding with the brown low- 
land hares so that an strain 
resulted. Others of their numbers perished 
miserably in the high ¢ountry, and the suc- 
told the gynners that 
would all but see the 
In my own range, 


the mountain tops 
intermediate 


ceeding winter! 
inother such storm 
end of the white hares. 
for example, it was no uncommon thing to 
more white 

hares along a single slope, but last winter 
me was compelled to walk far and hard in 
der to bag a single And such 
valking too, for here and there the snow of 
the steep mountain side is almost as hard 
as glass! One drives in one’s heels at every 
stride, and to lose one’s balance might mean 
a fall of several hundred feet. I shall never 
forget secing a keeper lose his footing, to 
areer with gathering speed down the moun- 

tain face, head first, feet first, totally unable 
to recover himself for three hundred feet o1 
nore. The horrible part 
is loaded gun was ricochetting down the 

zen slope just ahead of him 


count as many as a dozen or 


brace. 


about it was that 


Many of the creatures of the hills turn 
white in winter time ‘‘ to match the snows,” 


foremost among these creatures being the 


foresaid Alpine hare, which is more or less 


ue in summer. Nature, however, has 
made a sad blunder as regards the mountain 
are, for his snowy mantle betravs him more 


If there 
mountain 


ften than it proves his salvation. 
sa dark 
face the hare in his winter coat i 
and sit on it, from afar, 
and many hunting 
‘reatures I have seen them from across the 
glen as they basked on the opposite slope, 
shielded by a protruding shelf or boulder. 
Mf course it is conceivable that though the 
white coat often betrays them, 


spot anywhere on the 
ure to go 
vastly conspicuou 
these 


times when 


A blue coat would betray 
them more often still, and 
one must further bear in 
mind that foremost among 
their natural foes are the 
eagle and the peres rine, from Y 
whose eyes the overhanging 
shelf would shield them when 
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they appear so vastly conspicuous to us. 


Nature may be a humbug but she is nevei 
a fool. 
In the hills the brown stoat of summe1 


becomes the white ermine of winter, only 
his tail black tip. This 
creature is truly invisible in winter. , All 
one sees is that elusive black speck, drift- 
ing hither and thither, and somehow it 
seems to baffle the eye rather than to render 
the little cut-throat conspicuous. 

The ptarmigan of the extreme heights 
another creature which dresses to 
eason, and probably this bird, cither in it 
Winter or in its summer plumage, stands out 
as the most perfect example of protective 
colouring in bird life’ In summer it is 
merely a stone among a million other stones 
of its rugged environment. Until it moves 
it is entirely invisible to any but the most 
keenly trained eye, and when it does move 
it is up and away ere its presence is fully 
erasped. In its winter plumage the 
ptarmigan is entirely ‘in- 
visible until it 
wing. 

Our foxes of the moun- « 
tain tops are as distinct 
from the little red poultry 
killers of the fox-hunting 


retaining its 


suit the 


rises a- 



















‘If there is a dark spot on 
the mountain face the 
hare is sure to go and 
sit on it”’ 
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country as the wolf is distinct from the 
jackal. The hill fox is a great husky crea- 
ture, which will attack almost anything 


short of man. In winter they live chiefly 
upon the hares, as the number of white 
jackets that strew the snow amply testify, 
though sometimes a windfall turns up for 
them in the way of a sheep so weighed down 
by the snow in its wool that it is unable 
to follow its fellows, and loses heart. 

Again, after one tremendous gale in mid- 
winter I remember visiting a small loch 
away back in the hills, in the rushes sur- 
rounding which lay a whole flight of wild 
geese. The poor creatures were so ex- 
hausted and beaten by the gale that they 
crouched in utter helplessness to await the 
arrival of the first prowling fox to whom the 
wind bore tidings of their presence. 

Even the otter, the most brilliantly gifted 
of all our wild creatures, 


may fall upon 
hard times should he find himself winter- 
marooned in the hills. He can live for 


weeks under the ice, obtaining what air he 
requires at the air space surrounding the 
rocks, but at this season the trout are so 
much given to hiding that even the most 
expert of all anglers, the otter, is hard put 
to it to obtain a catch, while the few fish he 
does get are so poorly conditioned as to 
afford little nourishment. At such 
times I have known an otter to leave the 
water and hunt on land, even entering the 
round the 


village to prowl 
poultry runs. 


The red grouse is essentially a bird of the 
hills, well able to survive if any can, but 
one winter in the hills which I well recall 
was so severe that even the grouse would 
have perished but for human aid. There 
was one hillside where the ling grew to a 
greater height than elsewhere, so that its 
topmost shoots were not entirely buried, and 
the me to this place from miles 
away in order to feed on the ling tir 
They came in dense 
tarlings, till 


with them, 


Vv ery 


outhouses and 


1 


examine the 


erouse Cc: 


packs like packs of 
the whole hillside was brown 
and every shoot above the snow 
pped of its buds. Men 


wa peedily str f 
sent to beat the heather clear of its 


were 





winter mantle, and the grouse, recognizins 
a friendly act, came so near the beaters that 
it would have been an easy 


matter to 
destroy them with walking-sticks, 





That same winter it w no un 0 
thing to see wild deer and hares star lin 
about the cottage doorways, while the yw 
swans came and took food from the hand 
of the children in the village street. 

Thus it will be seen that f 
lover these bleak, lone hig! ; ou 
afford an abundance of interests whid 
above all are clean and wholeso if 


of the sympathy of life. We have 
social gatherings, too, when we sing sor 
by the light of the big pine fire, under 
ceiling festooned with hams, when we flin 


out our arms and recite Bobby Burms, or 
tell of great and strange happenings of ¢! 
chase, of famous stags that have fallen t 
famous hunters, of perilous scal hunts, 


kingly fish taken from loch or river 
oOo’ 


most absorbing of all, we tell tales of 
bygone poachers or poachers of to-d 
secret distilleries away back in the |} ‘ 


of doughty deeds of smugglers al 
The 
sees the beauty 


coast. tourist com and ¢ H 


! 
of our land, and thinl 
bygone romances as an order that depart 
He does not know There is tl 
romance to-day as ever t! y 


same wild men who do wild thi Mar 


long ago. 


same 


old bitternesses are gone or half forgotten, 
and thank God for it, but for so long as we 
have wild hills 
scenery strange 


and romant erandeur of 
and wonderful tl 
happen about us that city folk would not, or 
could not, credit. No, the romance of tl 
hills is not yet dead, any more than is tl 
romance of London or P 
The season of short days and long nights 
of cloud and wind, and snow and gloom! 
olation and whiteness 


interminable rolling bart v 


The season of di 


stirs and there is no sound in the heave 


save the hungry croakin 


Such is winter in the hills, yet looking out 
upon the chill and wildness of it 
that This is Mv Land, and that here is all I 
of God or 


ask man. 
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Umdara Ranch. 
E have been to Salisbury for the 
Peace festivities since I last wrote, 
and we took Grimp in with us, 
squeezed amidst the luggage at the back, eye- 





glass and all, looking rather like a sardine. 

Considering it is sixty-five miles of bad 
road, he bore it very well, for he must have 
been pretty uncomfortable the whole way. 


Sometimes the road slopes down to one 


side, and sometimes to the other In one 
case the luggage slithers down on top of 
him, and in the other he on top of the 
luggage, and there isn’t much to choose 
between the positions for unpleasantness; 
but as he has no car of h 1 the choice 
was between a corner in < and a journey 
of four hours, or a long w drive of 
twenty-five miles to the station, and then 


along, slow journey in a train that runs in 
and out and round 
about five hours to do thirty-five miles. So 
L —. 1 " , 5 

he said he should come with us or stay at 


home, 


Cousin Rover went ] t ¢ itly on his 
motor-bike, and the Newcombes were driv 
ing to the station Cape cart, with mules. 
\ lively party from ‘The Lone Cow’ 
motored in yesterday, bent on putting in 
two extra days’ fun, like ox Rhodesians, 


and Colland went hiking along with his 
two mules before breakfast 

There was not a room to be had in the 
th 


iree-hundred-bedroom hotel for those who 
h ; 
had not booked beforehand, and the whole 


town was given over to jollity. Chip and 
I went to endless lunches and dinners, and 
fave a dinner-party ourselves on 
Night at the Club, : 


to a ball. 


].adies’ 
} 


after wl 1 we all went 


There was a t polo match, 
I 


1 


and races, when many claborate costumes 
added to the gayness of the scene. 
Personally, I do not enjoy going to town 
and wearing fine clothes so much as I used 
to. It did not give me half the real joy 
that I got out of our camp-out. Probably 
this has something to do with the war. It 
shook us up so thoroughly that it 
easy to get back into the old-time casua! 
gaicty. True, it has passed with extra- 
ordinary quickness, and I feel often that we 
hall soon be going on where we leit off 


] 
} 


on August 4th, 1914; 
} 


is not 


but there will alway 
be ineffaceable memories in the background, 
and that unnamable change in 
which makes us less easily satisfied with 


G ] : sac 
uperficial gaieties 


ours¢ lves 


t is possible that the advent of the land 
virl’s dress marks an epoch in the history 


} 


of woman. Since I came back this time I 


ave worn it always on the ranch, with a 
feeling of freedom and comfort and appro 
priateness that is inde It has lon; 
upon one 
far better 


‘ribable. 


1 
been reco clothes act 
’ 


mental 


rnized how 
hat is often a 
For any cri 


tonic than doctor’s medicine. 
tical, important interview it is always wise 


as possible If feel- 
epressed, all-overish-like, 


to be as well dressed 
ing low and 


| 


de 
always put on becoming thes that you 


fancy at once. It is seen in all 
humans. The 


of feathers, the farm native in presentable 


garments tead of rag “mere man” 





clothed in some official ire, the “mere 


woman” in something she fancies, looking 


upon the world with a more hopeful eye and 





carrying themscl a more spright! 
air. 

And I take it the wearing of the land 
cirl’s dre uggests an atmosphere of free 
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dom 


well 


having 


to the n.ind as 
An uplifting sense of 


to the limbs. 
broker away 
from ancient-received opinions, from the old 
ignominious the male sex, 
from antiquated law-giving better suited to 
ther and from the possession of a 
must only exp] 


chatteldom to 
ane age, 
mind that re along explicit 
channels and be biased always by 
mind that -went 
ilways been my fetish, and I 
hold the dr 
, s 


, some 
Freedom has 

am afraid I 
eadful doctrine that the girl who 


before it. 


yuses her frecdom and makes a mess of 
things, is yet ahead of, and more to be 
envied, than the girl who has known only 


a jealously guarded 
life, and 


a i 


circumscribed 
ly lived at So I 
e with it a 


x fiercely 
never real } 
don my knickerbock 


all. 


r suit, and 


mind in tune to the wide spaces, fearless to 
explore all channels open, and avaricious 






‘* We took Grimp in with us, squeezed amidst 


the luggage at the back "’—y. 309 





lecp of the cup of life, whether it 
hurts or no 


To go a little furtl 


I believe this is the 
It is the people 

, and piffling 
always runnin 


to escape c ] 
i 


e lives are full of trifle 
letails, and timid thought 


o shelter at the least , only venturin 
out in the sunshine |} 1 hand and foo 
by conventior nd t] lictates of Moth 
(x | wl TWN ld wr kled 


the soonest, without ever havi known 


how glorious a thing it can be, just to b 


alive on this dear old earth, not better nor 
worse than the rest, but very decided; 
among the “Quick.” 

To anyone nursing thoughts of this kind 


the 


has 


mere dressing u 


, 
lost 





much of it I 
Chip was agreeably surprised, when, on tl 
fourth day, I said I was quite 1 


home. He, poor dear, is alway 
\\ ! 


out of water in town Hlaving to 
and tid 
respe ] 
is a great bore t 
him, and |} 
f rat] 
> 1! oO 
h 1 in 
old gi nt. A 
the sar I thinl 
is goo Cus s 
co ¢ i lly, a 
hear all tl latest 
news, and meet th 
oh latest ome 


{ { 
Homestead, and excited 
around, cats came solemt 
and smiling house boys wel 
we felt it had been worth w 
every sense, and we were all th 
for our chan S. 
Next, of Irse, COT the story 
shaps while w ‘ y, an 
ymehow th alway 1 to b 
least one beast d , 
\nd likely en 
cattle have stray 


and done a lot of h: 
indignant note ft 
because your cattle have 


Things alway m t 





his mealies 

wrong when one is away for i d 
and the only th ig Is to tal . 5 
of the day’s work, grin at your losses, 


hope for better luck next time 


ty imp alwavs savs At aon t bé 
ext time I'll stay ve tens n future 
a t 1 ne what } ‘ ‘ 




















food; glare, flies, mosquitoes 













ba 
=> 
(\ ty 


whe 


Hot, dusty streets, stuffy hotel, poisonous 
» 

“Pretty women, glad eyes, drinks with 
good fellows,” I suggest. 

“Rot!” he grunts, “I didn’t see a woman 
[ would cross the street to shake hands 
with.” 

“Then you didn’t look in the right 
direction. Chip managed to see a good 
many. You’re as bad as the old cynic with 
his white ants and white women. Personally 
[ think you won't find as many pretty, jolly, 
ittractive women, in a population of five 
thousand, anywhere else in the world.” 

“Well, who wants to bother with women, 
nyhow! ” said the lordly Grimp—and Chip 
and I laughed outright, for at the races he 
iad deliberately annexed one of the most 

scinating young women present, and held 
ler against all comers. 

I was rather amused because Mary seemed 

s glad to be back as the rest of us. Before 
we went she had been looking rather dull 
and sickly. I taxed her with it one day, and 
she said she was feeling nervy. She thought 
it was the monotony. I asked her if she 


uuld like to go and visit her friend in 


Salisbury 


, and she seemed very keen, so I 
took the opportunity to get her down to the 
tation with Colland, who happened to be 
gong. I believe he proposed to her two or 
three times ex route, which must have made 
the drive rather « ntertaining ; but Mary only 
gets red and says: “Oh! he talked a lot 
of honsense *—which does not convey very 
uch. 

She had a few days with her friend and 
then came to me at the hote! She said she 
iad enjoyed herself, but found the heat and 
Gust very trying. On Sunday afternoon I 
sent her for a walk, and when, later, I asked 
her if she liked it, she said: “I scarcely 


whi “Cray 7 
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“The wearing of the land girl’s dress 
suggests an atmosphere of freedom”’ 


—p. 309 


saw anyone except black people—there are 
black people everywhere.” From which, I 
gathered, she had not cared about her walk 
very much. But when I told her we were 
going back to the ranch, she brightened up 
at once. 

“You seem pleased! ” [ remarked. 

“IT am,” she replied fervently. “1 
shouldn’t like to live in Salisbury at all.” 

Best of all, I found your long lett 
Waiting at the post oftice, when we called 
our way past. How ripping of you to write 
so much. I enjoyed it all tremendously. 
But I don’t think.I’m very interested in 
Frills’ sister. I’ve no doubt she is very 
attractive and all that, but I’m the selfish 
sort of person who wants all the admiratioi 
for myself, and I’m convinced, very much 
against my wish, that you are falling in lov 
with her. 

Is it not so, mon Général? 

All that you two have to say about 





spiritualism is of the greatest possible in 
terest to me, and the fact t you wer 
confirmed scoffers so short a time ago, only) 
makes it more so. Ilow many a confirmes 


scoffer has become a contirmed believer i: 


the last six years! The fact that a ma 


scoffs at the angels at Mons, because he was 


there and did not see them, has never hel 


) 
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any weight with me. How many things in 
every twenty-four hours are seen or realized 
by one, when another, with all the same 
opportunities, perceives nothing. It is 
largely a question of the mental attitude. 
The angels would only be seen by souls 
sufficiently evolved, whether consciously o1 
unconsciously, and also sufficiently open- 
minded. The explanation of it all seems 
simple enough. 

Prayer on carth makes pathways of light, 
along which thoughts from either plane may 
intermingle. 

An agony of prayer from millions might 
conceivably result in a pathway of light so 
intense that unusual phenomena would im 
mediately become possible. 

We may at any rate feel sure that there 
was such an agony of prayer assailing the 
highest heaven in those awful days for the 
beloved men and the beloved countries in 
peril, and, as the author of “The Upton 
Letters ” rather beautifully puts it, alluding 
to the love of God: “I can perceive enough 
at all events to encourage me to send my 
heart a little farther than my eyes, and to 
believe that a deep and urgent love is 
there. 

In all spiritual and psychical research, 
we must send our hearts a little farther 
than our eyes, of we should neyer advance 
at all. 

Of course, the nervous effect upon nervy 
ill-balanced people is a great stumbling 


block; but how often one wishes 


> 


those who 
make such a point of advancing 
of this sort would bear in 


ligiou mania i 


argument 
mind that r 
uite a common thing 
among Christians and is just as much a form 
of insanity. And 
manifestations one cannot help deploring, 
what is to be said about the early Christian 
whom St. Paul had to rebuke for eating and 
drinking so greedily at the Lord’s Supper? 


is ¢ 


with reference to the 


When all the recognized order of things 
piritual and temporal is more or less in 
the melting pot, how futile it seems to 
cavil about details! How much wiser 
to try chiefly to keep an open mind, 


and waiting for 
developments 


watching the great and 
that we are at 


hand. A 


wonderful 
, 


east universally agreed are at 


mpse into things fifty years ago, 
np | with to-d; r ou ht to be eno 

» aSsure aby honest eeker that we have 
anced « mously; and yet the average 


iddle-aved man js wandering about with a 


yloomy expression, wondering what th: 





and prophesying all 
manner of dreadful happenings. When | 


world is coming to 


meet these gloomy prophets I always refer 
them to such things as the conditions of 
child labour in England a hundred or even 
hity years ago 


condition 


, the condition of prisons, th 
s of sweated labour, of farm labour, 
ot hygiene, of disease. 6 

Why! even Gladstone turned a deaf ear 
to the heart-rending conditions of the little 
children compelled to work almost as so 
as they could run, and if one 
trouble to find out about sweated la 
only wonder is that things are not far worse, 


There are middle-aged men who d 





leplore 
loudly the mess the present generation is 
making of the grand and proud Englard 
that they created. But if they are hore 





with their own souls they would have t 
admit that comfort for them and theirs was 
their chief creation—never mind the lower 
strata of society—and it is because that 
comfort is assailed they are so enal 

and full of gloom. ... Do I sound t 

sweeping, too condemning? Perhaps. But it 
is rather riling that our generation should 
be made the scapegoat for thi we had 


nothing to do with the creating of. Th 
good old Victorian era forsooth! It wa 
ghastly with its 
down-trodden 
treated like pigs; its 


pous religion; 


prudish hypocrisy; its 
lower classes herded and 
sanctim 


its appalling narrown 


) 
1 self-righteousness; its brutalities and 
cruelt 
Su in spite our polit al 
taxes, our irreligion h is « 
ret il to b eve the old | , our 
troub and our disrespectful children, wi 
re far in advance of that old 1 n-out era, 
if only because we will not countena! 
ny } rer those same brutalities 
Dear Man ! I € 1 to tft it yr on 
ither wil and I can’t ¢ ¢ I 
what t f thought started off; | 
we tal of t e to 
to | 1 Opinio! our ! 
] | gy the th t V 
ent It 1 pernha sO I 
wild I to tear ] 1 























nave time to read these in a busy workaday 
world; but take them into the open spaces 
in leisurely will find 
a mysterious force in their pages, as of a 


moments, and you 


prophet, who has seen farther than most 
howi . slimpse ) 
people, showing you glimpses behind the 


veil. I am particularly struck by his idea 
(for it is common know- f 
ledge now that Fiona A 

‘ Macleod was William tf 


Sharp) that the second 
coming of Christ is 
very likely to be in thi 
y form of a woman. 
Why not? I am 


. $ — 
interested specially 


not 
be- 


ause I hold a brief fo 






my own sex, but I do 
honestly think that 
woman is more ready to 
sacrifice herself for the 
future than man, and 
since the future must gi 
always matter the most fe" 
to the ideal mind, it i Saeed 
onceivable some late: 34 
day manifestation might 
he given to us through 
her. I wish that she might come as som 
lining spirit with a divine message con- 


cerning the perpetuity, not only of life, 


but of individualism, beyond the veil. 


will convince 


from pole to pole of the worth 


Something that mankind 


CHILENESS 


f things; will convince all humanity that 


the use or misuse of opportunities on this 
particular plane is a thin f greater 
importance to each individu | than 
anything else imaginable, bi e it by 
that use or misuse he must take his statu 
en he passes on Ch e€ opportu 
nities cannot come again, for the condi- 
tions will necessarily be different, and 
,} : 
who can say what e for a long reeret 
ve may unwittin rly lay up tor Qul elve 
: not because we sinned a ding to the 
: vorld’s sinning, but simply because we 
precious opportunit ro by which can- 
hot come again, and by which we should 
nave ¢ iIwed ¢ Ss Ils to re nes t\ l 
cher tatus? * 
We secm to waste co me ) l 
strength in such tior 1 ré 
sentment, in guarding our ] ties, 
i getting even with me 1 ed lieht 
n andl Sis, cece 2 : whi 
end in acquiring a status and s that 
n- re cl} ae 
1r€ she , 4 } lar } ¢ 
d wy on t plane. And it is all of 
So little moment reall 9 epher l 
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empty. Anger and resentment always react 
upon themselves. The person who adminis- 
ters a slight is always more to be pitied than 
the person who is slighted. 
position a 


The holders of 
are often, still, as low 
in the scale as Pharaoh, compared to Jesus 
of Nazareth, who has held the world’s 
imagination for nearly two thousand years. 
I am not preaching at you, my two dear 
soldiermen, but I feel I want to put down in 
black and white how things seem to us in 
the wilderness. Take anger. We all laugh 
at the idea of turning the other cheek, be- 
cause it sounds so milksoppy, and we quote 


d honours 


* When we arrived back at the Homestead, 
smiling house boys welcomed us’’=yp, 3l' 


if m { iv hit the other cheek ?”’ But 
that isn’t the point Medical ence h 
proved remarkable ex iment t 
anger and jealousy and resentment all have 
a most i effect upon e physical o 
rar ! well s the n l, so that i 
te 1 of et iw even W h rencmy you 
really give ma still er power to hi 
\ l Loweve J tu I I y you | 
tter etting your <« k We 
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say, science has proved this is a most tran- 
sitory feeling, and the harm of your anger 
remains, after the fancied balm has evapor- 
ated. 

On if 
your enemy, you prove yourself enormously 
his superior, and you rob him of his fancied 
pleasure in hurting you. Johann Bojun’s 
sentence, “I went and sowed corn in my 
enemy’s field that God might exist,” is a 
most remarkable and poignant utterance 
don’t you think so? I believe it is one 
of the most wonderful ways in which a man 
may find peace for his soul, and acquire a 
deep and wonderful hore in the future. It 
may be that one of the most valuable oppor- 
tunities on this plane is just that—to learn 
to forgive an enemy, or even a fancied 
slight. It is, at any rate, certain that as 
long as anger and resenfment 
physical harm results, and no doctor in the 
world can it he can change 
mind. 

I sometimes think our medical profession, 
for all its splendid progress, is still halting 
woefully at the obstacle of mental conditions. 
Potions and pills and liniments are admin- 
istered, when nothing is really of the slight- 
est use except to change the state of mind. 
\We do not seem to know where physical and 
mental ill mingle, and the medical pro 
fession afraid of encroaching 
upon the religious profession to make any 
real headway. I do like Christian 
Science because I think it is too hard and 
bigoted, and the majority of people are 
quite hard and unsympathetic enough with- 
out carefully developing their hardness; but 
I do certainly think more illnesses are 
purely mental than anyone dreams of, and 
it 


the other hand, you forgive 


are nursed, 


cure unless 


P 
the state of 


seems too 


not 


is a pity doctors do not give a more 
careful study to this aspect 
haps the giving of potion 
way of ency, trusting 
to the patient’s faith in their efficacy. Un- 
fortunately, in the main, this only encour 


Though per- 
and pills is their 
contins 


meeting the 


ages the wrong attitude, though it has the 
advantage of keeping the doctors in bread 


and cheese. Out here the doctor may be any- 


thing from fifty toa few hundred miles away, 
so you've just got to get along without him, 
and on the whole I am inclined to think the 
ici thi 


result is benef 11 to 


race, 
If I have aches and pains myself, I think 
of Frills, and feel humbled to the dust. 
Any clev urgeon could ve ] life 
by taki off his a , but wh ctor in 
the w Id « id have ved | eneral 


3'4 





health and his splendid spirit 
dominant, abiding heroism : 


Such men as he are the Cnrists 


generation. All hail to the many who 
this moment, are putifying our ead 
world. I want to tell you of another tl 





have encountered personally, and I w 


with all my heart, this little tribute 
some day reach his eyes. This is a 
story, dear Général; mark it well. 


Armistice night I engaged a table 
London restaurant and took my brotl 
sister-in-law, Chip 
and no one else 
we reached the restaurant, I saw a1 
khaki sitting at my table, and I lool 
the head waiter inquiringly. “‘T] 
man is alone and wilf soon have fin 
he told me respectfully; “perhaps M 
would allow him a little longer ?”’ 

“ Why, of course,’’ I said. 


being away in Fi 
4 } 


on that night of nights ?—-and when we 
our seats I smiled at him reassurin; 
had a blue band on his arm, which wa 
enough for me, and when he coloured 
and began to apologize, I said: P 
don’t hurry; there are only three of us 
we are only too pleased to have your 
pany.” 

It was not easy to draw him into our 
versation, but I managed to gle 
had been through the hell of Mesopot 
in its early stages, and been badly w 
but it was obvious he did not want to 
about himself. It was, of course, 
hilarious meal, as were 
taurants that wonderful evenin 
one big family we toasted everyo1 
think of. 


in t 


all mez 


Our soldier guest scem« 
as enthusiastic as anyone, and the f: 
he did not stand for the toasts did not 
me particularly, because he 
into a corner, and because so mat 


were repetitions, and one could 
up and down all evening and 
dinner as well. 

At the toast of the King, given f 


the third time probably, I noticed 
gled to his feet in a most 


t 


attitude, and supported himself by tl 
as long as the cheering conti1 
eats for one of the theatre 


sorry for his loneliness I asked 


you going on to a theatre from 
said 1 y he had nowhere to ) 
probably tay there all the ( 
my usual impulsive fa n | 


available as a fourth. W 


Who wol ] 
have done anything for a lonely soldierr 




















that seems so lonely onan 


ight like this. 
Won’t you come with us? I am sure I 
could arrange something at the theatre. . .” 
He coloured painfully and thanked me with 
warmth, but said he would be quite all right 
there. He said he had come up to London 
in the morning on business, never dreaming 
it would be Armistice Day, and he had not 
been able to get into touch with any of Lis 
friends in town, owing to the general up- 
heaval of excitement. Meanwhile I observed 
how ill he looked, which made him seem all 
the more lonely, and I urged my invitation. 
Imagine our feelings when at last, yielding 
j tence, he said quietly : 

I’m afraid it isn’t possible—I have two 
wooden legs. ...” 


to my ecager 1nsl 


And there he was, joining in all the 
] 


toasts and laughter and cheering with the 


gayest, stranded in that restaurant. Quite 
unable to get away, for no taxi could get 
through the crowd, unable to communicate 


with any triends, fo1 


no telephones were 
reliable, unable to get a bedroom anywhere; 
and inany case | 


1e could never hav e got to it. 
For the mon 


1ent it seemed too tragic. “We 

can’t go on and leave you,” I said help- 
lessly. “My hotel is not far. Will you 
to get there presently and I will fix 


thi . 
hinges 
° 
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he would if it were possible, and then in- 
sisted we must hurry off to our theatre. “] 
shall just sit on here,” he said. “I’m sure 
it will be very amusing. I am well knewn 
to the manager and he will do his best fo 
me.” So we were obliged to leave him there, 
and go off feeling suddenly conscious ot 
something sinister and terrible going hand 
in hand with that wonderful outburst of 
rejoicing. I heard from him later in answe! 
to my letter of inquiry. He was obliged to 
stay where he was until the early hours of! 
the morning and then the night porter let 
him have his bed. I have never seen him 
again, but I know beyond all questioning 
he is supporting his heavy burden in the 
heroic spirit that animates so many of the 
grievously disabled, and should humble al! 
we sound healthy folks to the dust for our 
grousing and peeving whenever we stop t 
think about it. 





But we may, I am sure, find some comfort 
in the belief that spiritual guides from thx 
other side do in some way lighten stch 
heavy pilgrimages, and take care always 
of the blind. 

\fter which long dissertation, which | 
fear may bore you both considerably, I send 
you my love and write au ’vorr. 


(To be continued) 


“The Secret of Chine Island ’’ 


Every child loves a mystery, and every child loves 


a story. There is a fine 


February number of LITTLE FOLKS. 


story of a mystery in the 
“The Secret of 


Chine Island,” by Alfred Judd, will fascinate the many 


thousands of boy and girl readers of that delightful 


magazine. 


Does your child read LITTLE FOLKS? Ii not, he is 
missing a treat. 











The Vogue of the 
Day—Economy 


It is all very well to say “ Economiz 
it. 
emphasize how 


E can’t afford it—-we must econo- 
: '” 
mize ! 


Everyone may not be doiig it 


’ 
but certainly almost everyone 1s sayiug it 
now! And it seems more than likely that 
everyone will go on saying it for a long 
time to come. Prices that have leapt up 


by shillings come down by halfpennies 
they come down at all, and it is doubtful if 
any in this generation will live to see th« 
cost of living as low as it used to be in those 
almost forgotten days “before the war.” 


Economize—or Go Under 





The war, of course, is the cause—the wat 


and all the evils that follow inevitably in 
war’s train: enforced economy is one of the 


effects in hundreds and thousands of house- 
holds. The middle 
have no choice in 


classes in particula1 


the matter. They have 


to practise economy or go under, and since 


’ 
there is a sort of stubborn spirit about the 
average middle class English man ot 
Woman, that refuses to go under easil 
he y do practise it, or att mpt to, to the bi 
of their ability, meantime indulging th 
I-nglishman’s privilege of “grousing” be 
cause in their opinion the Government, o1 
the nation, or their neighbours, or their 
employers, or their employés—anyway “the 
other fcllows ”—don’t do it too! 

But so many people, with the best in 
tentions in the world, make terrible mi 
takes over this question of economy So 
many adopt a “penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy, which is only another name 





for false economy, so often mistaken for the 
enuine article, frequently, in fact, hailed 
praiseworthy when the genuine article 
eoes unre ognized, 
An Unattractive Virtue 
What is economy? 
The dictionary ays, an oth t 
it itis “the frugal and j clous f 


3:0 


_ = 
€s 


The writer has set out to tell how to do it—in practice she has to 


How to Do it—and How Not 
to Do it 


By Grace Mary Golden 
but not so easy when you try 


not to do it! 





money.” It sounds very dull an urd 

drab, doesn’t it? It is suggestive of chee ' 
paring and stinginess and rusty black! “A 

frugal soul” we picture as an estimabl 

person perhaps, but not as one wh 

anything about the joy of lif tt J 

sort you want to go to tea with! N 

gality may be a useful virtue, but it is 1 


one of the most attractive or 
And yet the joy of life matters. 
is anything certain it is that. Life w: vel 


meant to be devoid of all enjoyment, or to 
degenerat2 into mere existence. He 
we to reconcile the duty of joy with tl 


for econdmy ? 


Frugal v. Judicious 





The secret is that the two adj 
frugal” and “judicious” do not 
exactly the same thing, and of the tw 
econd is the more important. | 
may be carried to extreme but or 
be too judicious The truly judici 
son will be frugal nly, but 
frugality its pr r place in tl 
things and not allow it to obs« t ‘ 


More ver, In the be t sense tru 
simply means the elit 


and in that 


far. It is surprising how many px 
slipped back nce the war to ( 
slovenliness, « ial] with 1 rd t 
ekecping, throw away 
big b | I ig t m < 
too much a time, that sc 
stale or bad. If all the dustbi in the | 
dom could be examined wit} t pre 
notice being given, it is saf ) 
that the revelations would | t ! 
French house are UI € I 
because they waste nothing 


False Economy par excellence 





Rue « nt 1 evrard to 
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ECONOMY 





nexion, economy in the food department is 
usually the least desirable form of it. The 
house wife who ke eps het household hort ot 
sood nourishing food is the false economist 
ur excelli vce Lor the whole of one’s 
physical well being depends on thi food 
that is the body’s motive power. Without 
it we are like a motor-car that is expe cted 
to run being supplied with petrol. 


without y 
“Good plain food and plenty of it 


should 

respo! ble for 

aterine for any sort of establishment. 
! 


Economy in food should be practised in 


ye the aim or everyone 


two 
ways only ° 

1) By that elimination of 
vhich I have already referred, and 


from buying anything 


all waste to 


stify the pl! ice 


given. Thus one must buy meat, milk, egg 
1 such things (or their e lents) even 





se fruit o1 





vecetable out of ¢ on 1 extravagance. 
So it is to 1 money every week on 
( tit f fa kes weet how 
ever I This is not to say that one 
should live on an unmixed diet of porridge 

i ld mutton! There is a medium in 
ll tl S 


Economy in Clothes 








Economy in clothes is a different matter. 
Provided that one ifficiently warmly 
clad, no pe t physical harm will r 

It f mi ¢ I zing to the l t agegree in 

ment. And as far as prestige 
V ll I m} ol pes pl nowa lays 
ke a sort of pride in their shabbiness 
ingul t 1 from the war profitcers 
he fur- nwashed brigade! 
sut for l . 3 is t \ good 
t t econ U¢ tar A 
< } I ly « not afford 
for the fact has to 
( t ess” st plays a 
eral part veryday life 1 that 
) 1 on And such 
] e | One clothes opinion 
be worth not but t ha to be 
ke ya e { 1) that | man 
rews | l \ i few 
of m¢ I | fals« 
t ll, f by re < h 
earance he misses | tion in 
yft ra) 

UO] 1 , Cconomy Is a Comparative term 
lhe \ may reduce her expendi 

l l t il] is m 
C we t l k cl wile 


hopelessly extravagant. The business girl 

will require to invest in 

and boots and shoes to an extent that would 

not be justified in her stay-at-home sister. 
A good rule for all clothes eco1 

to reduce quantity rather than quality. 


coats and ski 


\omists 1 


wn 


> 


few well-cut garments of good material are 
a better investment than numbers of cheap 
will go on 
looking good long after they are really old 
and worn, and they will stamp their wearer 
which is better 


and shoddy articles, for they 


as a person of good taste 
than riches. 





When it Pays to be Reckless 

But, of course, difficult problems are 
always arising over this matter of clothe 
Perhaps you want to go to some special 
function, but you have no clethes suitable 
for the occasion. To buy means to us 
the money that sl« 
bill or the water rate. Well, 
it sounds ] 
sometimes it does pay to 
let the bills take care of themselves and to 
meal 
or a break 
onotony of life that will worl 
social self. It 
while. 
thing must not 
re farce. 
at whi 
life 


onomist 


yuld go towards the va 
I admit that 
} 


egree, | 


immoral to the last d 
ss and to 
buy that new rig-out, and 
the regaining of your self-esteen 
in the m 
for your 
absolutely and 

But, of « 
become a habit, or economy is a m¢ 


A very false type 


wonders may be 
entirely worth 


purse, this sort of 


of economy is tl 


pinches to the utmost farthing, until 


1 1 , 
unbearable that the « 


“fling,” or lose hold. And 
hard-saved farthings go in cn 


becom >; SO 
have a 
all the 


wi ep. 


has to 
then 
1c kle 
The Problem of Education 

Never 





economize over the lucation of 


your children. Now, more than ever bi 
fore, the rising generation needs to be « 


be for tl 


life, and it is the plain duty of 

them at all 

means will allow, ev 

essitates going without in 
But even here the spend 

hould be “judicious.” It 


fully eq 
battle of 


parents to arm 


pped as it possibly can 





points ; 
thoroughly as their 
if it 
directions. 


nec oth 


money is absurd 


to send a boy destined for a commercial 


life to the varsity 
} 


absurd, too, to pay away 
ruineas on music lessons o1 


art class for a 


guineas a 


1 who has ho 





talent { either mi or art. Such fooli 
‘ is merely a manifestation of the s] 

of “ k,” that mi le charact 
tic w rw PI 1 to de 
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but which seems to flourish in all classes of 
society as merrily as ever still. 

But no money spent on preparing a boy 
or girl for a chosen life-work is wasted or 
an extravagance. Find out what they are 
fitted for and study the best course of train- 
ing for that career, and then do not grudge 
the money that such a course will cost you, 
for it will be money well laid out, and, in 
the majority of cases, will give you a better 
return than most investments, 

Perhaps this point needs to be emphasized 
more in the case of girls than of boys, for 
there are even now numbers of parents who 
cannot realize that the old days have gone 
by for ever, those days when all girls were 
expected to marry, and when the failures 
(i.e. the spinsters) were left money by their 
fathers, or _kept by some man relative. 
There are now not enough husbands to go 
round, and money is so uncertain that 
parents have often none to leave, while men 
relatives have enough to do with keeping 
themselves and their families. The real 
kindness, as well as the stern duty, of 
parents is to see that their girls are taught 
to be efficient in some department of life— 

efficient as their brothers are expected to 
be. 


An All-Round Effort 

Where then can one best economize? 
Certainly not by moving into a smaller 
house, for at present there are no small 
houses to, be got, except by a fluke. Not by 
going without good food, nor by wearing 
always old clothes. Not by cutting down 
chool and college bills 





Che fact is, economy is an all-round effort. 
must save a little bit here and a littk 
bit there according to individual circum 
tances. Save on food, if at all, when no 
member of the family is doing any specially 
renuous work, and when all are fit and 


healthy. Save on clothes during holiday 
times, choosing the kind of holiday that 
calls for one’s oldest garments, And then 
cut down expenses 


most rigorously over 
that are really non-essential t \ 


well-being. 


things it 
Many people, by taking a little 


thought, could economize over labour, for 


instance. Hundreds of housewives could re- 
arrange their houses so that less help need 
he employed, and yet not do away with any 
comfort If they put away bra fire-lrons 

id silver ornaments and copper kettles 
which 1} to he polis d nat and 





and multitudinous ornaments (which have 
to be dusted), and did not scorn to do really 
essential jobs themselves 
reduce the domestic labour bill considera} 

And many men might just as well do tl 
own bit of gardening as employ a n 
possibly even with advantage ww t 
own health. Many things that w 
not do, are just a matter of habit 


, they could often 


vention, and we do not strike out a n 





line simply because it does not oce 1 
But, on the other hand, it is not 
economy to dispense with all assistat 
overwork oneself, which means. s 
money with one hand and paying it out 
the other to doctors and nurses and cher 
Amusements can often be cut dov 
rather, cheap ones can be substituted 
quently for expensive ones, since the 
of money expended on e is s 
proportionate to the resi enj 
A cheap picnic will probal m 
pure joy than a box at tre with 
expensive supper to You 1 
actually add to the sum total of pl 
by selling the gr. mophon of which 1 
all tired) and buying a pair of rden 
Or you may not be justified in keepi1 
the little car which you use for weel 
joy-rides. Why t sell. it and a 
cycle? 


But if you are a busy doctor, depen 
on your car for speedy transport, then 
a course would be sheer folly, false eco 
of the worst kind. 


Must have an Object 





There is one point with regard to « 
and that is tl 


that is often overlooked, 
, if any, normal humans 


that few 


I 

an entirely objectless economy W 
have some end in view when savin 

.nd the end must be one in which 
personally interested 

A man will save money in order t 
his house, 01 so that he n 
children well in life, or with ¢ 
improving his busin with n ‘ 
or, perhaps, with some much sm ‘ 
in view. But the object, whateve 
t there, and it must be something 
ntimate and human than the object o 
i! ever and ever increasing tax ; t 
is why it is usel to veich 
folk who will walk to save a tram tare 
then go to the pictures with the ] 


ive - It i I t Cle CX t 
merely human nat 

















Neighbours 


Neighbours are not always neighbourly—nor is it always easy to do 
kindness by stealth 


OHN NICHOLSON 


gsood job as 


thrown a 
gardener at the vicarage 

and emigrated to Canada because Miss 
Phabe Jennings had preferred the clean- 
haven face of William the coachman to 
the collection of whiskers which, after the 


had up 


custom of the Nicholson family, adorned 
John’s countenance At any rate that was 
the explanation which Phabe gave in a 
moment of cruel frivolity, and John had 
taken his bruised heart and offending whis- 


kers to another clime. 


On landing in Nova Scotia he had 
scanned local papers in vain for “wanted” 
irdeners, and then drifted into casual 
labour till he learned the ways of the 
country. As a rule he was sacked either 


fou 
tism expressed in t 


for slowness o1 an obstinate conserva- 
he frequent remark, “It’s 
he way I’ve larned,” but gradually the lure 
f the dollar sached his 


1 ’ 
us channels of 


re soul through 
ericulture, till after a 
of ten years John found himself in 


e Okanagan Valley of British Columbia 


tter 


th three thousand dollars to his credit in 
the savings bank, which annually brought in 
per cent. all by itself. 
That was five years ago, and now, with a 
n-acre orchard of his own and a wooden 
hack measuring nine feet by eight, John 
brated his forty-fifth birthday in a haven 
f success. For thirty years he had been 
hting climates of various so losing 
nts, flowers, and fruit by frost, drought, 
id rain, certain that next season would be 
hetter and heartbroken when it came, and 
at last, just as he was getting on in years, 


} 


he battle had ceased. 


ba Ilere the sun shone 

1 day and all month from March to No- 

vember, and the moment anything showed 
zns of drought all that was necessary 

vas to open the little gate of the irri- 
gation flume and straightway the abundant 
Water ran in furrows over the land. John 
felt like a pocket edition of the Deity, and 
because it was certain that he would reap 
where he hould s w, sent for the most love ly 
flower seeds, roses and herbaceous plants 
" Ppt REN 
dDought hothouse grapes to form his little 


4 


2 





By 
Eustace Ainsworth 


garden hedge, and in due course made as 
close an imitation of an earthly paradise 
? 
2) 


as the gods are ever likely to all 


Ww. 
But there was a fly in the ointment—nay, 
a very bluebottle of flies—in the shape of 
Major Pepper of Pooltan, who owned the 
the next ten-acre lot, and, like John Nichol- 
son, lived in a home-made shack behind 
which a clothes-line displayed every Monday 
afternoon the various under and other gar- 
ments which the old man had contrived to 
wash during the early hours of the day. 
John, too, had a clothes-line, it inter- 
fered with nobody’s view, whereas Major 
Pepper’s cut right across a glorious line of 
peach trees and for several hours shut off 
the view of the lake. Once John had sug- 
gested in a friendly manner that the drying 
garments would get less orchard dust if they 
hung over a patch of clover 
but as this was not re 
and disinterested 


1, 
Dut 


S 


farther down, 
ceived as the friendly 
was meant 
de beyond the 
addition to the usual list of apparel of a 


++ 


advice that 
to appear, no change was ma 


rather gaudy cotton counterpane, whose pre- 
dominant clashed with 
blue delphiniums in the foreground of John’s 
garden. 

Then was 
the Both orchari 
from the same flume, but Pepper drew from 
it first, and never by any chance could John 
induce the old fellow to co-operate and so 
avoid trouble. John would set 
tion gate open, say an inch and 


colour sadly 


again there constant trouble 


2 7 


over irrigation. Is dre\ 


set his irriga- 
a half, get 
just right, watch 
them carefully all day, and go to bed with 
the comfortable feeling that his ground was 
being watered while he slept, only to wake 
up next morning and find that Pepper had 
started his irrigation last thing the night 
before, and that his (John’s) 
dry half the 


all his furrows running 


furrows were 
length of their course. Then 
he would open his water gate another inch 
and ask Pepper across the intervening fence 
keep his wat 

id major would 
date and stick to 
at others he answered, “Can't say. 


how long he expected 
running. 
give a 
it, but 
19 


to 
the 
definite time and 


Sometimes 


’ 
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Depends on how things look,” which meant 
that at any moment if Pepper’s gate was 
closed there would be too big a head of 
water to suit John’s setting, so that his 
furrows would run bank full and wash out 
the soil at every awkward bit of ground. 

Then John would class old Pepper with 
ereenfly, fireblight, peach-borers, pear-slug, 
and other noxious pests to be dodged, 
fought, or put up with, and would hitch his 
old orchard horse to the flat-bottomed rig 
and drive into town for a change. 

Once a week at least such a trip was 
essential for groceries, meat, and other food 
supplies, and occasionally for a pair of 
socks or a shirt that needed replacing; and 
it was while he was hanging out a new and 
rather resplendent shirt in the sun before 
wearing, that it occurred to him that it was 
a very long time since anything new had 
appeared fluttering in the breeze across the 
way. There were three shirts in particular 
which he had known by sight on the major’s 
clothes-line a matter of two years to his 
certain knowledge, the light-coloured one 
whose wristbands had been removed as of 
no further use, the dark blue that John had 
always thought so inappropriate to a dusty 
country, and an old grey flannel which 
promised to outlive both others, their heirs 
and successors to boot. John had never been 
extravagant himself, but three shirts, hard 
worn for two years, seemed light in the way 
of a wardrobe. 

That a certain Pepper Junior existed was 
common knowledge on the benches, where 
people thought it a queer thing that any 
man should prefer to send his son to an 
English public school rather than have him 
to help on the orchard, where work was 
living cheap, but that the awk- 

low was actually hard up, that 

rd up than the generality of 
rmy men on retired pay, had not 
occurred to anyone, and certainly not to 
John. When it did occur John took his new 
hirt down from the line rather shame 
lly and popped it into a little ottoman 
1 he had bought at a sale. It did not 
need airing, he said to himself, the place 





for the next month he was busy irrigating 
and cultivating the land with a spring- 


harrow, and the major’s possible 


troubles only occurred to him at long inte1 
' and then only as a problematical thing 
that 1 ht or might not be tru , and when 
. ' 





damp below and mulched deep in the dry, 
powdery soil of the benches above, John 
remembered that not once had his irri; 
been interfered with in any way by 
Pepper. 

It was the end of Jung, with all the fruit 
set and growing fast, yet never had the 
other man opened his gate on the flun 
John strolled out to the dividing fence and 
cast an eye over the major’s ground. It was 
clean cultivated, not a weed or blade 
grass to be seen, cleaner even than John’s, 
and both apples and peaches clustered over 
the trees in profusion. 

“What’s come over him?” John thought, 
and without any hesitation he parted tl 
barbed wire and set out between the tr 
for Pepper’s shack. It was silent goin 
feet sinking to the ankle in the 
earth, and quite without intent John caught 
sight of a little tragedy that went to 
heart. 

At the near side of the shack, its back t 
the north, stood a lean-to shed which serve 
as stable and implement barn combin 
and in the shed were two beings, Ma 
Pepper and his horse. It was a _ well-fe 
looking old brute, a roan mare of uncertain 
whined a 


age, a good worker on the « 
slow on the road, and as John Nicholson 
came up the mare was whinnying quietly 


the manger as horses do when waitin 

food, while Pepper stood sideways on 
the door with a small packet of rolled bi 
fast oats in his hand. 

John knew what was coming as thoi 
the whole thing had been rehearsed a d 
times before his eyes, but as the major 1 
luctantly cut open the top of the packet 
shook the contents out into the feed tr 
John wiped his hands on the seat of h 
trousers in sheer distress. It w 
with the nasty feeling of an 
he passed quickly on towards Pepf 
shack, dodged under the offendi 
line, and went aimlessly along toward 


road, hoping to Heaven that 1} ld f 
would never know that he had been seen 
The whole thing was as clear as daylig] 
of course—the horse-feed people had stop} 
his credit, the grocer man, in exchar f 
eggs and vi pe tables, was furnishing a f 
supplies, and Major Pepper was giving | 
own breakfast to the mare as the onl 
out of the difficulty. John ploughed 
through the dust, almost frightened at 
own very rare emotion, till he came tot 
irrigation flume, and ] ] ] 

















of his visit. Why had 
not the old man irrigated 
before the end of June 
The answer stared him 
in the face. Pepper's 
water gate was locked. 

‘Great Scott!’ ‘ 
claimed John, aghast 
“they've cut off 
ply.” 

Wild thoughts Cal 


into his head to 


go. ai 
once to the chairman of 
the irrigation committee, 
for instance, and fo 
him to open the gate; t 
go to the horse-feed sh p 
and order them to send a sa 
to Major Pepper’s orchard withou 





before eight o% < me ( 

on, till the q rush of c 
through the wooden flt brought 
excited mind back to mmo 

No, he would not do anythin 
that; it would onl idvertise 


major’s trouble and, anyway 
less. But somethin he must do al 


that at once 


b 
gardener passed a dusty hand throug] 
his greying whiskers and returned t 
the lean-to stable with an unacc 
t ed whist] 4 hich rved not onl 
to Keep up hts yu , but to idve 
the fact of his h 
“Good evening, Major,” h 
marked, and ‘ I na } 
pty sacks, In e mi e ot Wi 
he distinctly fe tl empty 1 
ats packet crush under 1] eigl 
“Good ening . N ] son, 
other replied \ sly, “wi ( 
| do fo! yu -n ht Wan 
some val-oil | behind tl ha 
Ni 9 iid | l t 
ne thing the feed le hay 
take and sent 1 ten sack f 
s ad ot ¢t , and the b h rats 
quickly that I y I ed 1f \ l 
ing half my lot and pavir 
later on when you would h ! 
ne for yourself 
Than 1 N \ I 
Mayor repli d Vil t! 
\s it happs ) it 
You're—you're not in a | y f 


he Went on uncomfortably ey 


things as they are just n 


“Tell do when th ps sold, 


so very bravely John the 
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was while he was hanging out a new and 
rather resplendent shirt ”’ 


rrow ‘It's the feed people's fault for making a 
mistake, and if they sa anything ru l 
kor them so. ITIl put t oa | the tence 
a before | go | 
in Right! Peppe dust the 
t it so powder of tl precious rolled 0: from 
nd tak his ind That’s s i How i 
sas thine 
| ins ‘Fine id | n l \ a 
cull ti") tl l 1 « n with t 
I 1} myself, but the book 
1 thing if it can | an { 
Vv well ‘Best svst in the 1 : 1 Pe 
en over-enthusiastically. “ Water alway 
n with the fruit Keep the top mulched with a 
spring-tooth and the roots have to work fot 
1 John their living instead of being spoon-fed. 
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Some of the finest fruit in the world has 
been grown that way, though, of course, it 
doesn’t weigh out the same. Couldn't be 
expected to do that.” 

John sat still and thought. He had given 
Pepper an opening and it had been refused. 

“Well, I don’t hold with it,” he said, get- 
ting up. “But I wish you luck anyway; 
and if you don’t mind me coming over @cca- 
sional I’d like to watch the effect on the 
trees.” 

“Certainly, Nicholson,” the old man an 
“Come whenever you like. IT’Jl 
get the oats first thing in the morning if 
you'll put them by the fence.” 

“Good night, Major,” said John, 
trudging across to his own place he set 


swered. 


and 


sacks of oats and wondered how 
he could replace them unseen. 

Days went by, and John watched the 
major harrowing his orchard this way and 
that, watched the old man’s face get more 
drawn and anxious, and the leaves fall from 
the peach trees till the fruit could be seen 
from afar, and watched also the mare keep 
ing her condition and nodding her wise old 
head as she made a sweep here and there to 
clear a spreading tree. The apples had not 
uffered so far, and with a rain-break in 
\ugust might still weigh out a fairish crop, 
but rain was not a thing to be depended on 
in the dry belt of B.C. 

Then one morning*Pepper came through 
the wire fence and found John spragging up 
some overloaded boughs whose fruit threat 
ened to break them from the trunk. 

“I’m going up the lake,” Pepper said 
casually. 


aside five 


“Get back to-morrow night. I 
should be very much obliged if you’d keep 
an eye on the mare.” 

“Right,” said John. 
the whole place.” 

Later in the day he watched Pepper set 
out on foot for the town, and after ote last 
deciding glance at the skeleton pea h trees, 
his horse, took it to 
Pepper’s orchard, and hitched it and the old 
mare to a plough. 

“Git up!” he 
and 


“T’ll keep an eye on 


got out own across 


said exe itedly to the team, 
driv- 


ct off the parched ground 


acros 
*5 


ing deep furrow and between the 


rows of trees 


amongst 


without rest or further word 


By four o’clock he had finished, and giv 
ing the weary team a feed he dug a deep 
and broad connecting furrow under the 
fence, and raised hfs own water gate. By 
five o’clock all the furrows that he had 
ploughed over the major’s orchard were run 





ning true, and John went back to his work 
of spragging apple boughs. 

That night he y. By 
rights the water should run a week, but any- 
thing was better than nothing, 
twenty-four hours that he could rely on be 
fore Pepper’s return would make just 
difference between a bad crop and 
might be average fair.. It would 
difference anyway, and if the irrigation con 
mittee found out he would 
arrears himself and 
vexed as he liked. 
looking after the place and sh 
himself. 
with luck would never know anything al 
it. So he dropped off to sleep tired out, wit 
a last reminder to that part of himself wl 
never slept, that he must be up extra ear] 
next day. 

All night the water trickled over 
thirsty soil, and at four-thirty A.M. Johr 
slipped across with a shovel to 1 
tain sure,” as he said, that shé would n 


retired to bed happy. 


a ol 
and ti 


one that 


nake some 


pay up tl 
Pepper could be 

He was supposed to be 

ould | 


Besides, Pepper was far away, and 


carry a drop more. At four in the afterno 
he shut his gate, hitched up th im again 


and set out with a heavy cultivator to ol 
literate the furrows and cover all up wit 
the deep blanket of dust that stops eva} 
tion in the sun. 
Four o'clock! 
eight; it 
walk out from the 
to get through with 


The boat should be ir 
take Pepper an hour 
wharf; that left f I 


the 


would 


iob if | Wi 


to be caucht in the act. Five ho 
acres. Well, it could be done, 
once over, whereas to make a good 
should be harrowed and cross-harrowed 
which there was not time. So 1} 
speculating and said, “Git up!” to 
the first and last word to an orchard |} 
and the dust rose in a drifting cl 
wound in and out amongst the trees 

At seven o’clock he glanced up tl 
and saw the steamer was not in sight. SI! 
was evidently late, so he knocked off f 
minutes, during which he and the team | 
a hurried snack of food. Then 
one cye on the lake and 1] other on 
next tree ahead, till brea I litt 

it the lower end of the hard 
tt broke and they came to a ind. | 
looked up tl lake again, to tea 
rounding Rough Point sor cichteen 1 
away, and hitched the tea na clovel 
till he could mend the broker ear It 
now atter cight, and the | had d 
to make on her wa It Id 1 
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Pepper stood sideways on to the door with a Drawn by 
small packet of rolled oats in his hand '’—p. 320 ae eee Saee 
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thirty at the earliest before she made the 
wharf and an hour later before Pepper could 
get home, unless someone gave him a lift 
in a car. There was always that to be 
feared. At eight-thirty the harrow started 
again, the broken bar splinted with two 
pieces of half-inch iron pipe and some 
baling wire, and John thanked Providence 
that he had worked down to the far end of 
the lot from where, in the dark or late dusk, 
no sight or sound would be likely to reach 
Pepper’s shack. Even if the major came 
before he had finished, it was. more than 
likely that the old man would go straight 
to bed in ignorance of what was going on. 
So John Nicholson shook the reins and said, 
“Git up!” very quietly through the dust. 

Unfortunately, however, he had forgotten 
a little matter of routine which every horse- 
man knows, the habit of dropping into the 
stable last thing at night to see that all is 
well, and Major Pepper, when at last he 
arrived, went automatically across to the 
lean-to shed and found it empty. A little 
exploration with his hands in the dark told 
him that the harness also was missing, and 
walking clear of the trees he looked across 
at John Nicholson’s shack. There was no 
light showing, so he must, as usual, have 
turned in early. Then Pepper stood still, 
vondering, and a chink of chains seemed to 
catch his ear. He listened, and after a short 
interval heard it again. The mare was 
working out there in the dark. He went 
ten yards in the direction of the sound, and 
then, changing his mind, stepped across to 
Nicholson’s shack. It also was empty, so 
was John’s stable—harness, horse, and all, 
gone—and half the truth broke on Pepper’s 
astonished mind. John was cultivating his 
(Pepper’s) orchard with both horses in the 
dark. That surely, he thought, was carry- 
ing the dry-cultivation theory too far, but 
the sentiment of the thing was beyond doubt. 
So he retraced his steps and went whistling 
noisily down through the tre¢ 

*Evening, Nicholson,” he called when the 
breathing of the team could be heard. “This 
is very good of you, but you really shouldn't 
have troubled.” ; 

“Git up!” John remarked, adding, “ That’ 
all right, Major. I’m just through thi 
minute.” And swinging the team he made 
straight for Pepper, who stepped back’ out 
of the way. 

“Great thing, dry-cultivation,” he re- 
marked, as the major led off his sweating 





horse to the shed. “Far too much water 
used growing fruit. Think I'll try 


next year. Good night.” 


“Good night, Mr. Nicholson,” 


gravely, scooping a can of J 
a sack, “and many than! 
morrow.” 


John stepped over to his little home, | 


1id P 


yhn 


Cc 


’ 


hearted with gratitude at the success o 
venture, and Pepper sat down on his 


chair and lit a pipe. It r 


Lily 


good of Nicholson; he must tell | 


again next day. It made su 


nha di 


to live next to a fellow who cared 
someone else than himself. Nicholsor 
one of the right sort, even to the exter 


praising the dry-cultivation 


thacr 


soaking his own orchard with 
week, and it was just then that Ma 
per, in bending down to unlace his 


noticed that they wet 
which had made 
here and there on t 


} l ? 
1aATK-COIOU 


1e floor. 


So 


( 
} 
} 
I 


Early next morning, as Pepp 


} 


: covered with 


lean-to stable and made across to | 


hen-house for a couple of break 


saw John Nicholson working 
the fence side and watched a 
was filling in the connectin 
a shovel, that one tell-tal 


nefarious scheme by which 1] 


water on to his neighbour’s land 


drew back into the foliage ot 
filled the dark groove with 
orchard dust, and climbin 





the fence carried out the same 


his own side. 


1 


When it was completely obliterated 


a . 

major strolled across and 

fence with an embarrassed 
“’Morning, Mr. Nicholson, 


want to thank you again fe 


harrow over r little lot y 
just that t of thing that 1 
ence to a place like mine, an 
I meet with this year will be 

you.” 


John felt himself blushing 
through his whiskers and kick« 


all 


over a very slight remaining 
of the soil 

‘That’s ; right,” he said. 
tion mav be good for a fellow 


back into it. Can’t sav I’m sé 


It’s too much like work.” 


aid 


inning 


it myselt 


rahi 
t?} 


ast ¢€ S 
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A Novel Method of Concentrating Local 
Enterprise for the Benefit of Charity 


By A. C. Marshall 


ONE are the days when the bazaar 


in the Church Room raised the funds 
necessary for anothet year’ effort. 
Long ago passed the ale of work to the 
shadow\ realms of the dodo. kven the 
ilized pageant |! paled into an en- 
feebled and anwmic sem nee ot forme! 
self simply through the interminable khaki 
eantry of the Great Wat 
Yet. de pite t I Vast, Wa 1-he irted, 
generous-spirited public still exist The 
monev is there, « ed th the’will to give 
\ that needed that myste! lé 
thi that prop te mpat! that 
gathers pe yple togethe 1 the | t mood 
giving that chee them to flight ot 
ciful imaginat d i to ‘ lack- 
ening of purse strin nd the tantial 
support of any really worthy object 





A Record of Actual Experience 


Strictly speaking, this article is a record 
if actual, definite experience It written 
it those who share in the organization of 
charitable functior ma glean omething 


harvest of topic: 


ma |} pical and practi 
“nowledge that culminated in a ucce oO 
mplete a Oo « itute 1 noteworthy 
( vement 
: The jumpi ff is a hospital that 
if a reat ma é pe t ne | its 
k of mer Phe trict around it, 
Within the 1) | te tac le ‘ 
rown \ I hroom, leaving 
he institution la behind in its de 
velopment. Re in effort to raise the 


hal for 


wherewit 


in exter nm as a memorial 

to local women and men who gave theit 
lives in the conflict 

How many other t } Ip ire her in 
the Sister Kir rdon milarly placed 
Their mame must be legion. d one can 
Magine committec of keen workers cud- 
SeUIT the r bra 1 to the road to take 
that will lead them to a financially succe 


ful goal. Certair ly our 
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(A good 1-time 


reproduction of an 0 

Bellman) 
passed, chrysalis-like, through this phase, 
examining idea after idea and casting each 
one aside as deficient in pulling power and 
pep. 

It was then that one of our committee-men 
He had 
read somewhere that a place in the Mid 
had h an Old 


came forward with his suggestion. 


lands raised £4,000 throug 


English Fair; also that, down in Kent, a 
similar enterprise had stirred up _ local 
enthusiasm to the tune of many hundreds 


of pounds in what was little more than a 
hamlet. 

That was the birth of 
Our overgrown village still possessed warm, 
pantiled roofs that had looked down on the 
tramp of history through its ancient streets. 
We would have an Old English Fair of cur 
We would make an effort to re-clothe 


the whole scheme. 


own. 


one corner of our town and so dress it that 
it looked—not Zoo 
‘say in 1821, so that we turned 
of Time an 
town been in Ireland we 
might have had a Village of Old Erin; 
whilst for Scotland Wales some good 


local title should easily be conceivable. 


people could see how 
ong ago 
long ag 


the 


century, 


back pages only even 


Had our 


Oo! 


-" 
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Certainly there must be very few places 
in the Kingdom that do not leave some 
impression upon the chronicles of the 
Georgian days, however indistinct. In our 
case, we turned to the great arterial high- 
way that runs through our midst for in 
spiration. We pictured in mind _ stage 
coaches, highwaymen, ostlers, inns, run 
away marriages and all the panoply of the 
four-horse mail; the tantivy and tantara of 
the guard’s horn; the champing of bits; 
the changing of teams in sixty seconds, with 
sweating leaders clear of their swingle-trees 
before the wheels had ceased to revolve. 
Here, at all events, was a project, a tangible 
foundation upon which, brick by brick, to 
build. 


The Romance of it all 

The very romance of it all gripped 
pleasingly. A circular letter scattered 
broadcast among local people filled a large 
hall for the preliminary meeting. Eager 
volunteers came forward and a huge or- 
ganizing committee was established. People 
dropped out and people joined up; until, 
eventually, the main committee split and 
forked into nearly a dozen directions and we 








A Bevy of * Old-Time ’ Characters 
dressed up for the Fair 





formed: convenient sub-committees under 
the following designations : 1), finance; 
(2), advertising and general publicity; (3) 
music and entertainments; (4), decoraticns 


(5), arts and crafts; (6), stalls and booth 


1 
} 


7), reception; and (8), refreshment 
Naturally, a good deal of time is re juire 
to carry to complete fruition ‘the work of 
many sub-committees. It might, in ¢ 
ceptional circumstances, be possible 
organize an Old English Fair in t 
months. Four months would, however, 
better; and six months none too long I 
Wisest plan is to appoint an 
secretary to each sub-committee and leave 
to him (or her) to arrange informal se 


tional gatherings as the work in_ han 
demands. The main committee should } 


formal meetings at less frequent inte 
at which the general chairman of cot 


mittees, the deputy-chairman, the 
ing secretary and the honorary treasur 
should be present At these m 


J 


secretaries of the sub-committee 10u 
in turn, make their individual rep 
progress. 

In our case, closing our ears to 
ominous growls of the pessimist 


dk. Par 
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Old English Fair for three days. The 
takings on the third day exceeded those of 
the first : and, if enthusiasm and crowds 
be any criterion, the fair might have jazzed 
on merrily for a week. At the same time, 
three days may be accepted as a broad 
datum line where events of this sort are 
concerned, In places with a population of 
fewer than 50,000, two 
days might prove the 
limit; but it is hardly 
worth all the labour of 
organization Tor any 
thing short of two days. 
As to whether the fair 
should be held in sum 
mer or winter, much 
must depend upon the 


prevailing local condi 


tions. Our own fat 
took place in the depths 
of the drab months. In 
certain circumstances, an 
open-air function in 
summet might prove 


even. more successful 


though the prospect ot 


, I i” 
three consecutive days of 


genial weather is seldom 


’ 


Opening the 


rosy, as county cricket 
enthusiasts will ; 
Still 


gree, 

|, with a goodly portion of the show 
housed in tents or marquees there should be 
every reason to anticipate bumper returns 
from an Old English Fair running its 
erry course on the greensward in the sun 
ne of park or meadow. 


1} 


\n enumeration of the sub-committee 
s already given some indication of the 
cheme. Broadly, the idea was to set up an 
ancient rural township and the keel-plate 
of the structure was laid by renting the 


public swimming-bath. Obviously the kath 
itself had been filled in and a level floor 
nstructed, Then, down either side, a 
plica of an old English street was built, 
howing quaint shop-tronts, at the rear of 
Which, for use as torerooms, were the 
cubicles in which the bathers normally 
changed their clothe ! 

rhe scenery that went to make up he 
ides of the villags treet was loaned by a 
ocal Cinematograph filming company, by 
th 


theatrical folk and others Where scenery 


Propet tailed off into space, odd canva a 
bunting and flags began, \bove most of 
the shops were de criptive sions, and he 
shopkeepers’ Walt were cattered on tables 


Old-Time Gate 


YE OLDE ENGLISH FAIR 





and trestles in a manner that was pictur- 
esque and strictly in keeping with the 
period prior to pavements. 

At one extremity of the baths hall was a 
stage, suitably decorated to afford a spiash 
of brave colour, picked out with potted 
palms and ferns. In front of it was the 
maypole, rival to the rainbow in its range 
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of shades as they were to be seen in ribbon 
streamers. Then came houp-la, fenced in 
a circle,.a victimizing side-show that minted 
nearly £100 in the three days from peopte 
eager to toss wooden rings in a fascinating 
game that proved irresistible. 

As much space as possible was left for 
the crowds of revellers who passed in a 
ceaseless throng up and down the street. 
At the other end of the hall a few sods of 
turf, fringed with chains on short posts, did 
strenuous duty as the village green, from 
which the beadle peremptorily and _ con- 
tinuously chased the nimble small boy. 
Near by, in this land of make-believe, was 
the village pump and horse trough, both 
innocent Of watel In the gallery a band 
discoursed invigorating and noisy music. 


In passages and small off-set rooms the 


clatter of crocks told of voluntary lady 
Waitresses (as saucy serving maids) busy 
with refreshments. Passing among the 
people at propitious periods (as when the 


instrumentalists were taking a well-earned 
leisure) came strolling players, who gave of 
their melody with fiddle, banjo or flute— 
and passed the hat tor the hospital! 
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Digging but a little way under the sur- 
face the baths hall was just an ordinary 
bazaar and nothing more. The usual firms 
had sent the usual samples. There was 
sufficient soap (presented freely by the 
manufacturers and sold at market price) to 


keep the district spick and span for a 
month. And it is wonderful how eagerly 


the big advertisers, makers of chocolate, 
sweets and candy, shaving sticks and 
patent matches, cakes and biscuits, can- 
dles and boot polish, rat traps and vermin 
powder will come forward with vast gratui- 
tous consignments to sell at such a show. 
In addition, there were needlework and 
fancy stalls with the customary crop of 
dainty, useful and useless articles made 
and bestowed by diligent and devoted ladies 
or purchased at the emporia for such things 
by benevolent gentlemen; there was the 
inevitable rummage stall (Ye Olde Curiosity 
Shoppe, of course), with its heterogeneous 
oddments worth so little intrinsically, but 


which always sell well; the fruit and 
vegetable stall; the household stall, and 
so on. 


A Changed Setting 


And yet, though there were all the ing 
gredients of the ordinary bazaar there was 
something unique about this one—a changed 
setting. It is rather different when a dear 
old dame in a richly embroidered Georgian 
gown invites one to pay a fee for guessing 
the weight of a vegetable marrow that secms 
to have swollen with its own importance. 
A Beau Brummel can find customers where 
the most immaculately clad youth of to-day 
might fail to dispose of his cigarette cascs. 
Nor can one churlishly refuse to enter a 
raffle for an iced cake when a sweet miss in 
a crinoline bears down on her victims. 

The old gran’fer (well known in local 
amateur theatricals), hobbling energetically 
through the throng with a clay pipe of the 
London straw type clutched in one fist and 
a cabbage-stalk stick in the other; the 
town crier in full costume standing by the 
pump; the masked highwayman flitting 
past, followed by a shadow in the shape of 
the Bow-street runner; the in 
smock and buskins, with billycock hat; 
the wrinkled gipsy lady in her tent (reco; 
nized coming from a near-by garden), 

eeking the line of life on her patrons’ palms 
under the very eye of the local representa- 
tives of law and order—all this sort of thing 
imparts an air and spirit, a Dickensian 





farmer 
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J 


jollity that virtually constitutes the fun 
the fair and forms the sugar-coating 
bazaar pill. 

Imagine, in addition, elementary school- 
children dancing round the maypole and 
plaiting the coloured ribbons at 4 p.m. and 
again at 6 p.m.; a café chantant going on 
through tea from 4.30 p.m. till 6 p.m.; a 
series of entertainments p.m. till 
9 p.m., that 1 conjuring, mari 
ettes, potted plays, a concert party, a “cod’ 
Wild West show with comic revolver sho 
ing and “stro man ” busin 
broken chain of laughter and melody, 


from 6 


embraccc 


ne 
ng 
S 


and dance, kaleidoscopic in its variety and 
snappiness. 


The Finishing Touch 





And, on the final eveni of t thre 
when the crowds were thickest and tl 
most furious, the collecting upon the stag 
of the remnants from the stalls, all t 
remained unpurchased flanked by spe 
gifts—a Manx kitten as black as polished 


ebony, a couple of living piglets, a cluc 
pullet or two in baskets, an antiquat 
musical box from a family whose chil 
had grown up and feathered fresh nest 
themselves. 


Ly 
wi 


Then came the ale 





rt, mer 
auctioneer. No bookings, merely three « 
four licutenants among the multitude to 





exchange the goods for the amount of cash 
bid. Curfew this night a little later than on 
the preceding two in the baths hall—and 
further bundles of Treasury notes and bags 
of coin for the bank-manager-honorary- 
treasurer to lock within his safe till 
morning. 

So much for the one phase of our Old 
English Fair—and sufficient h: been 
written to offer many ideas to those who 
would promote a similar gathering in tl 
name of Sweet Charity, whether it be fot 
a hospital, a place of worship, a 
memorial, a dancing hall or any 
project worthy of the effort. One p 
however, should be made clear, and t 
is, that the entertainments on the st 
were given without extra charge. The 
it were, formed the guid pro quo for the 
admission ticket. And, without pre 
patrons with something suppleme I 
the mere opportunity of buyi t stall 
bazaar, however cunningly cat 3 
likely to achieve success. 

But, in addition to the village street I 
all the fun of the fair in the bath ill, 
there were many other attractions. In ad 
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jacent buildings further rooms had been 
engaged. Here, in one apartment, had been 
gathered by well-known connoisseurs a loan 
exhibition of great historic interest. Relics 
of the district from the Stone Age till the 
nineteenth century were attractively arranged 
in cases. On the walls were pictures that 
showed the march of the years through the 
neighbourhood. Wonderful clothes, that had 
been worn by women and men _ when 
George III. was King, were cheek by jowl 
with samplers, priceless needlework and 
locally hammered swords, 


Varieties for Everyone 





In other rooms were. exhibitions of wsod- 
work, wrought metal and the various arts 
and crafts as taught at local institutions. 
Then, in one large hall, children from all 
types of schools gave their fairy plays 
(complete with sheaves of corn to represent 
the harvest field), or morris-danced, horn- 
piped or pirouetted. Every school sent its 
company; and with the children came 
proud parents, each a potential patron. 
After the dancing by dainty girls and 
sturdy boys, a thé chantant in the self- 
same spacious hall. Later still, a concert 
with the best of available talent. After that 
recherché suppers that vignetted off into a 
two hours’ dance for adults till 11 p.m.- 
till midnight on the final evening—with all 
the colour and fascination of the rhythmic 
movement of fancy dress. 

So far as admission was concerned, a 
shilling ticket gave one the entrée to the 
whole fair. For those who needed them, 
there were three-day season tickets at half-a 
crown, Each of the series of tickets was natur- 
ally of a contrasting colour. For the school- 
children’s entertainments, the concerts (a 
different programme each evening), the 
public dancing, the arts and crafts exhibi- 
tions, and so on extra charges were made, 
varying from 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

Without touching upon the commonplace 
--the bran tub, throwing the darts and all 
the other side-issues without which no bazaar 
is complete—the Old English Fair has now 
broadly been described. At the same time 
there yet remain secrets to be confided and 
hints to be given to the reader who would 
wish to carry out a similar scheme 

First of all, then, that vital and all- 
important question, public ity, for sweet are 
the uses of advertisement. Here the whole 
matter was placed in the hands of a willing 


volunteer. an , 


expert journalist. He it was 


who wrote the announcements, inspired the 
sympathetic reporter to newsy pars. in the 
local paper, and who drew up the posters 


(in black and flaming red), not in hack 
neyed straight-typed lines but in novel 
guise. A firm of billposters, tactfully ap 
proached, displayed the large bills fre 
throughout the district, and trad 1 ¢ 
hibited smaller sheets in win¢ 
doorway. 

The main feature of the publicity, hoy 
Jay in an ambitious booklet, its 48 p 
bulking well, even though more than 
of them contained advertisements. 7 
book, in a stiff wrapper, contained on pin] 
paper as a stitched inset the complete 
of attractions and programme of d 
events neatly spaced on four pages. Ih 
front was a sketch of the district 
it was a hundred years ago Nev 
intended to be heavy, watertight 
tory, the matter was penned purely 
create an atmosphere and rouse the 3] 
of the fair. Then followed the story oi 
hospital the undertaking was to benefit, 
description of the loan exhil a 
complete list of helpers, and, in the form 
of half-pages, breezy old-time not for ¢ 
obscure village round about that might 
visitors, 

Again to foster publicity and 
spirit a genuine stage-coach was uneartl 
and put upon the road by a local ent ‘ 
both he and his servants in Georgian « 
Nothing more helpful can be imagined tl 


this travelling proclamation which, to 
, 


notes of the brazen horn, carried 
outlying parts to and from th« 
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Of the toll gate (with its eight 


house), that was unlocked at 3 p.n é 
of the three afternoons by a we 

lady; of the bellman who, with his “Oy 
Oyez!! Oyez!!!” acted a i | 
gramme in announcing the attraction that 
was imminently starting; of tl | 
expositions and subsequent sales; of t ¢ 
men who gave nearly all the viand j 
the refreshment committee; of ¢ 

that were less than one-twentict! 

of the public luncheon with which | 
ceedings began these are matte t! 


be hinted at rather than descr 
And, if this Old English Fair 


enrie hed the charity coffers of 


tively small place, why should 


ceed elsewhere? 

















A Tragedy 
ot Soles 





An Unusual Story, with a Happy 
Ending 
By W. Bourne Cooke 


There is a pathos underlying the humour of this story that makes grim 


commentary on the ways of the 


MOMENTOUS conterence was going 
forward in Nether Upton Vicarage that 
On one side of the study 

coal was scarce and 


Friday night. 


a dullish one, for 


ribly expensive sat the Rev. John Still- 
in, “Vicar of this Parish,” as the words 
n on his predecessor’s tombstone, a man 


f fifty, old before his time, with deep-lined 


face and anxious eye, a sad example of that 


3 
ite of “the eternal want of pence” shared 
so many of his luckless brethren. For, 
th to tell, alas! dire poverty and grim 
nxiety were ever hovering, like Promethean 
lltures, above the red roof tiles of Nether 
Upton Vicarag It had been bad enough 
re the war, but now, in 1920, it was ten 
s worse, for ev thing had soared in 
e except (it would appear) the price of 
Souls: and evervl s wages had ne up 
leaps nd bounds save those of strug- 
No wonder, n, that as the Vicar sat 
> on tl cold November night, with 
s hed out and eyes fixed steadily— 
; st W fully!—upon a pair of 
) sorel y-c¢ ted boots, his thoughts 
Opposite him sat Mrs. Stillman, a little 
} 1 woman with that kind of face 
h ow its beauty to a look of absolute 
fishness and pure devotion. Her work- 
ttle hands were clasped around her 
while the object of her patient, hope- 


1 gaze was identical with that which held 
rhusband’s. For, to be brief, the problem 
ich now exercised their minds, and which, 
th figuratively and literally, lay between 


the m 





m at ment, was of a very earthly 
*, hamely—soots ! 
“Well,” said the Vicar with a heavy sigh 
resignation and still staring at his shabby 
ear, “I suppose I must.” 
‘OT course you must,” rejoined his wife 
cheery haste “You couldn’t possibly 
London, dea l in those!” She 
e a little shudder “What would Lady 


world and the Church of to-day 


Glebemere think? Why, you might lose 

your chance. Just think of it! A splendid 

living lost just—just for a pair of boots.” 
“You think, then, that she’ll judge me by 


my feet, eh?” said the Vicar, smiling 
oA > > So 
grimly. 
“No, dear, of course I don’t. But, really, 


boots make such a difference. My mother 
always used to say that it was the two ends 
of a man that mattered most, that people 
judge them by, I mean, at first sight—their 
head and feet.” 

“And that which lies between the two ends 
doesn’t matter?” 

“Well, not so much. 
very decent.” 

“Well, then, why not buy a very decent 
pair of boots, my dear, and send them with 
my very decent hat to Lady Glel 
ing, ‘These are the two extremities of the 
Reverend John Stillman, M.A., who, if your 
ladyship will but present him to the living 
of Milldean, will wear them daily, and will 
ever pray, etc.? How’s that?” The Vicat 
laughed, but Mrs. Stillman shook her head 
and sighed. 

“Oh, John,” she said reproachfully, “how 
can you? Think what Milldean would mean 
Fiwe hundred pounds a year!” 
“Yes, yes, of course,” rejoined her hus 
band gently. “I was only joking, Letty. 
I’ll get the boots to-morrow. But have you 
thought,” he added with an almost tragic 
look, “how much they'll cost? Boots are 
frightfully expensive now, dear. How am 
I to pay for them?” 

“You needn’t worry about that,” said Mrs. 
Stillman, with a touch of gentle triumph in 
her voice. “I’ll pay for them out of my 
cog-money. laid 


Your hat is really 


yemere, say- 


to us! 


The white leghorns have 
splendidly this year and—and I’ve saved a 
bit, da 
that’s all, dear. 
and your overcoat’s as good as aew, so you'll 
be quite presentable.” 

hands delis htedly and 


so don’t worry; go and get the boots, 


I’ve pressed your other suit, 


She clapped her 
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smiled at him across the threadbare hearth- 
rug. It was the same brave, cheery look 
which her hard-pressed husband had seen 
many and many a time before, a look, in 
fact, which he had never known to fail him, 
even on the darkest days, tor over twenty 
vears, but no amount of use could make it 
otherwise than like a flash of sunshine from 
the clouds. 

“Oh, Letty, what a wife you are to me,” 
he said, regarding her with almost reveren- 
tial awe, as though she were some sudden 
apparition. “Where would I be without 
you?” 

As Letty really did not know where he 
would “be” in such a case, she turned the 
question by suggesting they should go to 
bed. 

Her husband silently concurred (as he in- 
variably did), and so they went. 


ll 


HEN, on the following morning, Mr. 

Stillman walked into a Sandborough 

bootshop, it was with the air of one 
bent on some guilty business. He felt almost 
as if the Bradburys (much crumpled and not 
overclean) inside his pocket had been stolen. 
He seemed to hear reproachful cackling 
from the white leghorns, and certainly he 
saw the patient, hopeful little figure of their 
mistress as, arrayed in faded jumper and 
sou’wester, she went out—hail, rain or fine— 
to feed them. 

Sighing heavily, the Vicar pulled one boot 
off and exposed a sock whose pristine state 
was camouflaged with darns, perceiving 
which the salesman coughed politely. 

“T want,” said Mr. Stillman solemnly, “a 
good pair at a reasonable price.” 

The young man, by a sharp, sardonic 
laugh, implied that such a combination was 
unknown in England at the present time; 
then, as it were, essaying the impossible, 
began swift operations. Box after box he 
deftly fingered from the shelves, and placed 
its contents on the floor until his hapless 
victim was snowed up with boots. 

The Vicar grew bewildered. He wished 
that sandals were in fashion. He wished his 
wife had come with him. But at last he 
found a pair that suited him and asked the 
price, 

“Three guineas.” 

“What!” gasped Mr. Stillman, staring up 

hast. “Three guineas for a pair of boots ! 
Why, l only gave a guinea for—for those.” 


He pointed to his derelict old offcast, 
which, surrounded by its spick-and-span new 
brethren, looked like a tramp, say, who had 
strayed into a fashionable evening party. 

“You'll never pay that price again in this 
world, sir,” rejoined the young man che 


fully, implying that in other climes th 

Vicar might perhaps be more successful. 
Mr. Stillman made a swift and tragic cal 

culation. Yes, it meant the price of near] 


two hundred leghorn eggs! Poor Letty! 
Still, as he now thankfully remembered, she 
had told him not to be “particular to a few 
shillings.” So, with an inward groan: 

“Well, I suppose I’ll have to have th 
And I think I'll wear them now,” hi 
“if you'll do up my others for me.’ 

This was soon accomplished, and the Vicar 
stepped into the busy streets again wit 
distressing sense that every eye was on his 
feet. He felt, in fact, all boots. Such is th 
penalty for making one pair last four years 

The news was what one might c: 
parochial property before the evening of tl 
next day—Sunday. The pcople’s warden 
started it by whispering, back-handed, to his 
wife as he took his seat beside her at the 
morning service : 

“Vicar’s proper shod at last. 
pair.” 

Perhaps there is some intimate conne 
between leather soles and others of a dif 
ferent spelling, or it may have been (as o1 
old member of his flock facet ly re 
marked) because he had “a better 


standing,” but, at any 
preached that Sunday with unwonted liveli- 


ness, and Letty, watching him 

ful lest he might be standing 

upon the other, as he often did), 
ceedingly, and prayed devoutly that 
Lady Glebemere” might be moved to 
him Milldean living. Vision 


(perhaps of softer hands!) and pretty di 

for the children flickered through | 

mingling inspiringly with psalm and hymr 
Things were astir betimes next 1 

(Monday) at the Vicarage. | 

and excitement filled the h a 

vicars don’t yo up to London 

seek prefer: ent. Breakfast w: at , al 

by half-past Mr. Stillman, bag in hand, | 

started on his four-mile walk to 1 

station to catch the first train up to town 

He did not walk alone, th h. Lett 

trudged bi le him, as she had done 

phorically speakins ith unf I é 


ness for over twenty years alon 


7 @ o 
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hilly road of life. A hard frost had set in 
overnight, a fact which Letty looked upon 
as almost providential, for mud and new 
three-guinea boots would certainly have been 
at variance. 

“You won't put one foot on the other, 
will you? And be sure to brush your coat 
and hat before you go to Lady Glebemere’s, 
and don’t forget your umb——” , 

‘A startling whistle from the guard, a kiss, 
a warm “God bless you!” and the train 
moved out, leaving a lonely little figure 
waving on the platform. 


lll 


T was close on one o'clock when, after a 
five hours’ run, the train discharged the 
spiritual guide of Nether Upton at St. 

Pancras. By that- time he was tired and 
hungry. For the last hour of the journey, 
too, he had been fitfully asleep, lulled by 
the somniferous oscillation of the carriage, 
and so the sudden change into the turmoil 
if the busy terminus confused him. He felt 
like one who had been suddenly transported 
from a desert island to a carnival. Bewil 
dered by the din and rush of life, he stood 
there gazing vacantly about him. Everyone 
beneath that great glass arch except himself 
seemed alertly bent on getting somewhere 
qui kly, and clear as to the speediest way 
of doing it. But he, poor man, was any- 
thing but clear. Talking it over at the 
vicarage with Letty it had all seemed so 
easy: “ You'll take a bus or the Un 





derground and be there in no time,” 
she had said, and he had cheerfully 
assented with the air of one who 
knew his London off by heart, and 
recked as little of its traffic as he 
did, say, of a carrier’s cart. But now 
well, where was the Underground, 
and where the buses? 

The Vicar was st 
lese questions when he found him 
self in front of the refreshment room. 
Now, Mr. Stillman was just. then 


ll wrestling with 
+} 


extremely hungry. ‘The sustaining 
power of Letty’s mutton sandwiches 
—substantial and nutritious though 
they were—had long since passed 
away. What then Well, he must 
have food. Both he and Letty had 
agreed on that point when dis ussing 


Ways and means He therefore 

entered (manipulating the revolvin 

j ; 

“oor with studied care) and ordered 
1381 
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sandwiches and coffee. The price was 
frightful, but he tried to pay it cheerfully, 
then sat down at a little table with his 
scanty meal and made the most of it. 
While he was thus occupied a man came 
hurrying in, whose two extremities arrested 
his attention. His face was of the young- 
old kind; his hair was silvery-white; his 
boots decidedly improper. Being sympa- 
thetically interested in the latter Mr. Still- 
man scanned them sadly. “Perhaps,” he 
thought, “his wife is not like Letty; or, if 
she keeps leghorns, the strain is not so 
good.” However that might be their owner 
ordered coffee and sandwiches, disposed of 














**I must keep my appointment,’ he said, 
‘What am I to do?’ ”—p. 358 
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both with wonderful alacrity, and hurried 
out again, as though his life depended on 
swift actions. With mildly wondering eyes 
the Vicar watched this whirlwind of a 
traveller out of view, then perceiving, with 
a shock of sad surprise, that he himself had 
nothing more to eat, arose, replaced his cup 
and plate upon the counter with a courteous, 
though unheeded “Thank you,” and went 
out into the maddening platform din again. 

Here Mr. Stillman was confronted by the 
same momentous question as before. How 
was he to get to his hotel—the Barry Lyndon 
—a quict house, much frequented by clerics, 
not far from the Museum, and recommended 
by a brother vicar as “a very homely place, 
divinely reasonable”? How was he to reach 
this Mecca? ‘Taxicabs dashed in and out, 
loading and unloading with a swiftness that 
astonished Mr. Stillman, and, moreover, 
raised a question in his mind. Should he, 
too, take a taxi? Well, at any rate, he 
might inquire the cost. Selecting one which, 
as his practised eye observed with awe, had 
just discharged a bishop with corded hat 
and gaiters all complete, he nervously 
approached its driver. 

“How much,’ my good man,” he asked, 
“to take me to the Barry Lyndon Hotel, 
near the British Museum?” 

“My good man” swept him hastily from 
head to foot, seemed rather doubtful of his 
hat, but surprisedly delighted with his boots, 
and answered : 

“Well, sir, how would four bob be?” 

How it would be was swiftly settled by 
the Vicar 
eggs, and so was not to be considered for a 
moment. Demurring hastily, he thanked 
the man and ventured to solicit his direction 
to the Underground. 

Nettled by this mention of a hated rival, 
the driver hastily consigned poor Mr. Still 
man to a region (far beneath the Under- 
ground) which he, the Vigar, was profession 
ally interested in avoiding, then slammed 


It would be, say, a dozen Jeghorn 


the door upon another “fare” and 
triumphantly away. 

Shocked and dismayed, the Vicar watched 
him go, then followed slowly in the sam 


whizzed 


direction, sought guidance from a kindliet 


source outside, and so, after divers thrillin 
episodes, including being nearly run down 
by a motor-lorry, missing a train or two 
through inexperience, and executing an i 
promptu cake-walk as | tried » |e e 
moving stairway in tl Fuhe, : ed 


last, uninjured, at the Barrv Lyndor 


A noble-looking man in uniform who 
threw open the glass door wide surveyed the 


weary Vicar doubtfully, but drew some re- 
assurance from his boots and passed him 
forward to the booking-office. Here Mr 
Stillman bashfully engaged his 1 il 

ceived his key, and ferthwith went above 


lift. After wandering confusedly down 
divers corridors, he at length found 
number, entered, closed the door, and witl 
a sigh of thankfulness sat down 
bed. 

It was now close on three o’clo 
appointment with the patroness of M 
living was at four. Her house, as he ] 


ascertained, lay in a well-known 
twenty minutes’ walk from the hotel! 

For a time he sat there lost in 
then, suddenly remembering Lett) 
words, he rose and brushed h ut al 
religiously, and having also wi 
forth upon his errand. 

He allowed himself a good hal 


it was well he did, for what with st 
to inquire the way, and getting | 
or two, he found it none too much. St 


he contrived to ring the bell at | 
mere’s house 


precisely a a net 
clock was striking four. But |} 
disappointment met him Her | 
man in livery informed him, had b 
away on urgent business, and would 
at eleven the following mornit 


Sadly cresti llen, the Vicar 
the square again. He had ho} 
telegram to Letty saying, “All is w 
vords avre¢ d 1 
must send one which would 1 
hopes before she opened it, and 


suspense when read. Sadly | 
it as he thought of the recipient, n wal 
dered to and fro alone the b ts 
lonely as a hermit, with heart and mind t 
hundred miles away at Nether Upt 
IV 
was after seven o’clock when Mr. S 
ian, weary and disconsolat 


the Barry Lyndon. Dinner w 
progress, but he, who had al | 
shillings at a restaurant, was n 
with that The comfort 
nearly empty. He chose a 
well-filled bookshelves, arew up 
chair beside the fire, and tricd 
elf in “Silas 


’ 


Marner. In 











in 








that at ten o’clock he rose and wandered 
from the crowded room with an absorbed 
and far-off look, as the Raveloe we him- 
elf might have done, 

This time Mr. Stillman did not patronize 
ie lift; he took the tairs inst and 
eby came to ¢ That to he 
st himself among a labyrinth of corridors, 
ind as he could not r¢ lle 
h bore it (on a tally) was inside 
state was comparable 
htf 1 


inthoug! 


ave! 


instead 


; 
ricf, is say, 


t his number, and 
the ke Vv wl l 


room, his with thar 


some 1 


bather who, having 


failed to mark his van, wades dripping from 


sea to find a of them, all madden- 


row 


’ 
nely similar, confronting him. 

To and fro wandered the unhappy Vicar, 
ike a poor lost soul, with beds on every 
hand, yet pillowless himself, and_ too 

hamed_ to » downstairs and ask his 
numbe 

His only ch the only thing he could 

r—was that a picture hung beside 

s door, and at last he found a picture. 
It was the wrong one, but Mr. Stillman, 


, approached it joyfully 


nd softly entered, then drew back with an 
mation of disr 

\t-the bed-end, on a chair, and leaning 
I d with a hand on either shin, a man 
t ng in dejected fashion at his boots. 
So very gentle was the Vicar’s entrance, so 
rouchly ol d tl other’s eves and 
houghts, that silez followed, 

I—I | your pardon,” stammered Mr. 
Stillman with a nervous little cough. “I 
I thought tl I mv room,” 

On hearit t } cl sprang up 
Idenly an tood 1 ale to the aston 
shed Vicar’s ¢ as the old-younge man with 


ery hair, whose great dexterity 








t coffee and sandwicl away had so 
amazed him at St. Par 
1 bee your 7 lon t repeated Mr. 
Cell, ive “ : 
Stilman, shuftline ur ly, “I thought this 
Don’t mention it.” re ned the old-young 
in alert WI your number? This 
fortv-three.” 
An i : 1 tl \ ir with a flush 
t recoll n | tten it, but that 
I ni 1 Mit hirty-th llow 
tupid of 
“Not a | Youll find it on the other 
» a fe di lower down.’ 
’m cde 1»! t to vou vid the 
\ nd wit! 1 hay I vn 
i , b t} ped ] iW a 
trier 
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“Wait a minute, sir. I see you are a 
clergyman,” adding, as the Vicar bowed his 
head submissively, “it’s a queer world, isn’t 
it?” - 

That having been his own experience, the 
Vicar murmured : 

“Very.” 

“You've seen some trouble in your time, 
sir, I’ll be bound?” 

As Mr. Stillman had both seen and owned 
his share of that predominant commodity, 
he answered feclingly : 

“Yes, yes, I have indeed.” 

“Well, then,” said the other with a sud 
den burst of confidential -candour, “here’s 
another case, sir. 1’m in trouble.” 

The Vicar’s eyes descended y to the 
badly cobbled boots which he had noticed at 
St. Pancras, dwelt on them for a 
a look of 
then rose sadly 

“Indeed,” he 
to hear it.” 

‘“ Yes,” 


gusto, 


swiftly 


moment 


with sympathetic understanding, 


to their owner’s face. 


murmured. “I am grieved 
man with 
absolutely. 


pursued the old-young 
beam-ends 
a lifetime slipping through my 


it) 


rf 


fingers,‘and all—would you believe it ?—al/ 


on my 


Chance « 


” 


for want of a pound or so. 


Stopping, he drew back slightly, as if to 


’ 


read the Vicar’s face. 


“Dear me, how very sad!” sighed Mr. 
Stillman. 
“Yes, isn’t it?” continued silvery head. 


nk so. I wonder now,” 
of diffi 
say, a quid!” 
A quid! In 
and the 


ly rec koned) 


‘T thought you'd thi 
he added with a most engaging ait 
dence, “if you could lend me, 

The Vi 
addition to his fare, hotel 
(all ( l ) 


ar stared aghast. 


expens 


y 


cost of outside meal 


Letty had given him a pound, “in case of 
accidents.” Such accidents might well 
occur. Suppose | had to stay another 


night! Shaking his head, he answered so1 


rowfully : 
“T’m afraid that’s quite impossible. Tv 
elf.” 

n, who had 


only just cnough my 
been staring 
nan’s boots 


of al 


The old-young ma 
with a ravished look at Mr. Stil 
detached his 
wrench, 


gaze with mething 





“All right, Don’t mention it. 
Sorry I asked. I shall pull through some 
how.” 

‘I hope you will,” put in the Vicar fe 
vently. 

“Oh yes, 1 nage it,” rejoined the 
thwarted | r, while hi eyes went 
quickly ind fro between hi n di 
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“What 
he added 


reputable boots and Mr, Stillman’s. 
did you say your number was?” 
with a jerk. 

“Thirty-three.” 

“Yes. Well, I’m sure you'll find it on 
the other side a few doors lower down. I 
noticed it. Good night. Hope you'll sleep 
well.” 

“Good night to you,” rejoined the Vicar, 
then backed out and closed the door, sought 
his own chamber, found it, undressed with 
thoughtful slowness, put his boots outside 
for cleaning with a muttered blessing on 
their absent donor, then lay down and slept 
the peaceful slumber of the tired and 
righteous. 

sje 

Breakfast at the Barry Lyndon started at 
eight-thirty and languished on, through 
varying phases of activity, till ten. Hav 
ing decided on the happy medium of nine 
o’clock the Vicar rose, refreshed, soon after 
eight, dressed slowly (as he always did), 
remembering to assume clean, cuffs and 
collar (both “got up” by Letty), then took 
a cautious peep outside for what should put 
a glorious finish to his toilet. But, alas! 
although at almost every other door boots 
stood craving for admittance (what human- 
looking things, how dumbly eloquent they 
are !) his own three-guinea pair, which could 
have vied with any of them, were not on the 
mat to which Ke had entrusted them the 
night before. “Ah, well,” sighed Mr. Still- 
man, as he closed the door, “they’ll bring 
them later on. I’m early.” 

But they did not bring them. Time after 
time the anxious Vicar peeped inquiringly 
into the corridor; time after time he drew 
back disappointed, and began to pace his 
room again. He thought of Letty: what 
was she doing then? Why, most likely 
feeding the very creatures whose amazing 
productivity had —speaking broadly - 
bought the missing boots. He wished that 
he was with her, or, better still, that she 
was there with hime. She would have known 
just what to do—she always did, God bless 


her! 
He even knelt and prayed about the 
matter—a very simple thing to do, of 


course; but then simplicity was part of Mr. 
Stillman’s nature, and not by any means the 
most unlovely part of it. But in this case, 
alas! as in so many others, there was no 
immediate response, When next he took a 
peep the boots had not arrived; the mat out- 
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side was still as bare of leather as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard was of bones. 

By this time it was after nine o’clock, s0, 
growing desperate, the Vicar ventured to 
apply a timid finger-tip to an electric bell, 
then stood trembling, nervously expectant, 
at the thought of what confusion he had 
caused below. 

An interval (it seemed an age!) and then 
a sharp rap sounded on the door. The 
Vicar opened it. A young man in sleeved 
waistcoat—“ Boots” in the flesh, not leather 
—stood there on the mat. He touched his 
forelock swiftly and said: 

“Yessir.” 

“My—my boots,” exclaimed the Vicar. 

“Haven't you got ’em, sir?” 

The question seemed so cruelly superfluous 
that Mr. Stillman pointed dumbly to his 
socks. The young man, glancing down, 
appeared to find the many darns therein 
most interesting. He stared at 
rapt attention ere remarking : 

“Half a mo’, sir. I'll just nip and see. 

He “nipped” and “saw” accordingly, 
but soon returned with dismally depressing 
news. All boots had been “gev’ out,” he 
said, and “now he come to think ‘on it,” he 
didn’t recollect a pair outside Vicar’s 
door. “Are you sure they aren’t inside your 
room?” he added hopefully. 

The Vicar cast a frantic glanc 
him and replied: 

“No, no. I put them there, outside, last 
night for cleaning.” 


them with 


the 


behind 


“What sort was they, sir? Boots or 
shoes?” 
“Boots. Box calf. New ones. I bought 


them only last Saturday.” 

“Half a mo’,” rejoined the young man 
with an air of sudden inspiration. “Let's 
see, your number’s thirty-three Vl) 
nip round the corridors and see if 
has got mixed at all.” 

He carried out this exploration of insp 
tion very quickly, while Mr. Stillman w 
at the door, but only to return with shaking 
head to say : 

“Sorry, sir, but all numbers is correct, 
and there ain’t a new pair in the lot.” 

This evidence of Mr, Stillman’s un- 
approachable ascendency in footwear 
him little comfort. Indeed, on hearing it, 
he wrung his hands distractedly and said 


“Dear me! dear me! What am I to 
do?” 
“Boots” didn’t seem to know. H 


scratched his head and mu 
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**QOh, your ladyship, I do apologize for coming 
this ’—(glancing at his feet)}—‘ this state’ ’’—p. 
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“It’s a knock-out! 
of it afore, sir, never.” 

It was indeed a “knock-out” for poor Mr. 
Stillman; nor did the young man’s testi 
mony to its absolute uniqueness “make it 


Never seen the like 


less so. He wrung his hands again, re- 
peating : 

“What am I to do?” adding with tragic 
earnestness, “I have a most important 
engagement at cleven o'clock. What shall 
I do?” 

“Boots” gave this question deep atten 
tion, gazing thoughtfully at Mr. Stillman’s 
socks the while; then: 

“Hev’ you any slippers, sir?” he asked. 

The Vicar had. Letty had put them in 
his bag (“im case you want them”). But 
how could he, or any other clergyman, go 
forth to seck ecclesiastical preferment shod 
with green-and-yellow bedroom slippers, no 
matter how he loved the hands that knitted 
them? At Nether Upton Vicarage they were 
delightful, but in London—in a titled lady’s 
drawing-room! Just fancy it! 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, “but I couldn’t 
possibly go out in those.” 

With this the young man was in full 
agreement. 

“Not likely,” he rejoined, “but I was 
thinking as you might nip down to break- 
fast in ’em while I makes inquiries. Maybe 
there’s a mix-up somewhere.” 

As drowning men are said to clutch at 


traws, so Mr. Stillman clutched at this last 
hope. 


“ Thank you,” he said. “I shall have to 
do that.” 
“Right you are. IT’ll do my best,” said 


“Boots,” and went off whistling 
those tears.’ 

So Mr. Stillman “nipped down” in his 
slippers, or rather, let us say, he shufiled 
down in them, they being of that loos 


Oh, dry 


and 
you lift 
apt to stay behind. 
\nd as he went these homely products of 
a country parsonage evoked more notice 


than their unobtrusive maker ever dreamed 
of 


easily detachable variety which, if 
vour feet too high, are 


Sadly and abstractedly the Vicar ate hi 
breakfast. Leather wa in his thoughts and 


might as well have been upon hi plate f{ 


all the interest he took in fish and bacon 


\nd when at leneth | huftled from th 


room (one of the last urVivol of a dying 
meal), “Boots” flitted on him like a bird of 
evil omen 

“Its no go, sir,” he volunteered with 


~~ 


haste. “I’ve done my level best, sir, but 
[ can’t make nothink out.” 

“Then what,” exclaimed’ the Vicar 
spreading out his hands _ despairin 


“what—what am I to do?” 

“Well, if I was you,” repli 
man with a cheerful haste, f ; 
keen desire to pass the matter on, “if | 
was you I think I’d see the maned 
about it, sir.” 

Acting at once upon this sa 
sought that estimable lady in 


domain and poured unto h \ ained 
ear his tale of woe. She listened with ir 
credulous astonishment, as tl h 
prestige of the Barry Lyndon w ik 
It was impossible. Never had such a thin 


occurred before. There must be 
take. By swift manipulation of ectri 
buttons she brought “Boots,” chambé 
maids and other of their ilk about her, ar 
hastily dispatched them on a leatl 
Sut all in vain, for Mr. Stillman’s feet 
mained quite hopelessly encased in 
“This is a grievous thing,” he said wl 
all had failed. “I must keep my appoint 
ment. What am I to do?” 
Thus put to it the lady, wv 





deepest sympathy, called firm attention to 
“rule” which stated that they did not h 


themselves responsible for any 
longings, then suggested, as tl 

sible solution of the difficulty, that “] 
should go and fetch a small selectio1 
namesakes from a shop in Oxford St 
She said this with a flippant 

that made the Vicar groan. Alas! 


knew that when his Barry Lyndon bill wa 
paid he would not have the pri 

a pair of decent boots upon | 
thanked her sadly, then murmuring “Q 


impossible,” went shuffling int 


Here he sat down to tl 


were his thoughts—chiefly of TL I 
all this tragedy would mean to her. A 

over half an hour and h 

Glebemere’s. How wi: 

He could not, dare not, w: \ 

must. What then? \ taxi! 

scenmmed the only way. Ile 1 n 

the man in-uniform who key tl 

doors. low lon wou 

Otfslow Square in a 

miimnute The Vicat pond 

You see, it would not do for 1 to 
itvly, nor would it d : , 

London quare in I 
Chere 





























“Then will you ple ase be good enough to 
have for precisely five 
minutes to eleven?” 


one here me at 


Yes, sir, he would. So Mr. Stillman went 
upstairs to di 
“Tust before 
down again, lo 
for green and 


the time appointed he wa 


passabl 


which sor 


oking quite except 


' 1 
yellow tcet chow 


led 


i¢ overcoat 


umbrella, 


d 


ill-accorded with 


them with a 








and hat. The porter ey ’ 
artled glance and whispered in his ear: 
“Your boots, sir! The Vicar groaned and 
hook his head, then, as the taxicab drew 
up, went out, 1 lowed by a dozen nder- 
ng eyes 
The drive tar door 
nen, started back, n on the 
houl de P Vil 
Excuse . sir, t haven’t you forgot 
, xi 
‘N m\ man, isped Mr. Still 
I noi | take 1 n at 
I o Ors] Square 
drive h mixed nes 
clearest be I had l enti 
natic behind |} 
Will I wal WU, Si he ked as 
Vf, 1 . 
Ir. S n | 
HH v } } r sot ’ 
It en I 1 2 
i thar Vi 
n SO n ne | ao 
I in t | I ) ho 
I n ntil } 
te f closed ) ] 
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P n ped, on 
\ broke in the Vicar 
t t the I \ Cx 
4] adyship 
\ e t] tiff re nder 
K 
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: 
in T Pre 
G \ n 
I | tat build, with we 
rt l tty fo ehe a 
Garl t | ] 
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A_TRAGEDY OF SOLES 


coming in 


this”—(glancing at 





his feet)— 


“this state, but the truth is that I—TI lost 
my boots at the hotel.” 


“Indeed!” said Lady 
“Tlow unfortunate! Pl 
Stillman.” 

The Vicar nervously 
green-and-yellow feet be 
looking terribly uneas 
I ady Glebemere qt ickl 
preliminary canter, so 
ceeded to put M1 St 
pacings—doctrinal, 


liturgic 


nere lightl¢. 


ray be seated, Mr. 
obeyed, tucking his 


neatl 


ri 
to 
lin 


is chair and 
however, 


l After a 
S$} ik, she pro 
an through his 


, canonical 


and biblical, as though he were a*candidate 


for Holy Orders an 

amining chaplain. 
But Mr. Stillman, 

such subjects, did n 


in the least; 


1 she the bishop’s: ex- 
who was well up in 
t mind this catechism 


he thoroughly enjoyed 


it. In other words, | 
rather, let u 10 
entirely; so h so 


with enthusiast zea 


ie felt 
rot 


t ] 


his feet, 


and himself 


oT 


™m 
Wem 


, indeed, that, glowing 





, he presently (as was 
his habit when at Nether Upton) crossed 
his legs, and th his hands clasped round 
his. kne« b n » jerk ne foot spas- 
modically. 

“Yes,” put in | ladyship at last... “I 
am quite satisfied on those points.” 

This interruption caused a sudden stop 
page of the Vicar’s jerking foot, with th 
result that tl ipper, ] ne insecurely on 
the toes thet , bec detached and fell 
upon th a posing tho 
roughly his multicoloured 

Diving franticall IT he retrieved 
t} truant nd placed then raised a 
crimson face t Lady ( e who wa 
watching him inter , an he fancied, 
sn iling prul lv at hi ( iscomfiture, 
Yes, ves, he felt quite ce n that whatevet 
chan i he l | } } yne fot 
evel Ilis th flew tft the quiet vical 
age where Le \ | ng! 

"Four i. ed, “pray 
for eme! It a shameful thing that | 
should have to to ve ce this in—in 

lippers. But- 

‘Yes, it is most unfortur . put wag 
ladyship serene] ‘Indees [I w yu 
considering how strans it hat a pair of 
slippers should have turne¢ alk 

sell vi vaaned Mr. S an, “and 
no won cithe 

‘l mean itinued J Glebemere, 
tu ( 1 ( \ 
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other. I must confess that I was very un- 
decided; but now it seems quite clear that 
one who is keen and brave enough to face 
me and London in his slippers is the very 
kind of man I Milldean. Pray 
consider yourself as appointed to that liv 
ing, Mr. Stillman. It will be vacant, as 
you know, next month. Meanwhile, I will 
inform your bishop of my choice.” 

She and so did Mr. Stillman, 
utterly dumbfounded, staring blankly into 


space, 


want for 


rose, 


“Oh, your ladyship,” he gasped at last, 
“how how can I thank you? Ah! if you 
only knew what joy this news would bring 


to one who—who——” 

Tears filled his eyes. He could not 
finish. 

“Ves,” said Lady Glebemere very gently. 


“T have heard of Mrs. Stillman.” Then 
going over to a desk she came back with an 
envelope which she pressed on Mr. Stillman, 
saying: “Allow me. Your 
pray get another pair of boots. 
take you back to your hotel.” 


sje 

The Barry Lyndonites were much aston- 
ished when a handsome Rolls-Royce car, 
with a liveried driver and armorial bearings, 
drew up at the and Mr. Stillman 
stepped therefrom. Such was the effect, in- 
deed, that, although he still wore bedroom 
slippers, doors were thrown wide for him 
and forelocks touched with deferential awe. 
His boots had not been heard of, but that 
did not trouble him at all. He could have 
bought another pair with ease, for Lady 
Glebemere’s envelope contained a ten-pound 
note, but he had neither time nor inclina- 
tion. There was a train due out in half an 
hour; that he must catch at all costs, and 
he wished to take that ten-pound note along 
with him intact for Letty, as a great sur- 
prise. 

So Mr. Stillman paid his bill, gave 
generous tips, and hastily departed in a 
taxi. 

His slippered feet aroused much comment 
at St. Pancras, but he did not mind—not he. 
His train waiting, and within five 
minutes he was whirling on his homeward 
way, with the 


and 
My car shall 


expenses, 


door 


was 


such good news as made 


swiftest engine seem a slow one, 





When the train stopped at Kettering the 
Vicar, looking out, beheld a man alight a 


few doors higher up, whose silvery hair 
and cobbled boots there could be no mi 
taking. 

“Hi, you!” he shouted. “Ilere!’ 

The old-young man spun round; at first 


seemed bent on getting off, then, thinking 


better of it, came up with a queer, strained 
look. They chatted for a minute, and ; 

silvery head's request the Vicar gave him his 
address. Then as the whistle uuinded M1 
Stillman tried to press a “Bradbur up 

him. But the old-young man sprat k 

though it burnt him. 

“No, sir, no,” he cried, “I couldn’t. I’m 
a rotter. I robbed you, stole your boots and 
pawned them. It was my only chance. I'll 
pay you back. Will you forgive me, si 
You’ve saved me.” 

“Forgive you? “ gasped the Vicar s the 
train moved out. “Yes, yes, of u I 
will. You've—you’ve saved me too. God 
bless you!” Then he sank back into his 
corner, marvelling at the ways of Pr 
dence. 

It was quite dark when he alighted at the 
little wayside station, and so |} lippers 
passed unnoticed. His feet wer ld 
but that was nothing. Hurrying along th 
frost-bound road as best he vuld, he 
reached the vicarage soon after cight. Th 
door was locked. He rang the } 1 and 
Letty answered it. Next moment she was in 
his arms, then hurried him into the study 


and there her eyes alighted on his feet. St 
started back, appalled, exclaimin; 

“Oh, John, dear, what does 
Where are your boots?” 

“T’ve lost them,” answered M1 
joyfully, “but I’ve the living, Lett 
yes, and I’ve got a ten-pound note for yor 
besides, 


this 


got 


Come here, darling, and | 
you all about it.” 


He sat down by the fire, h I tled, 
kneeling, close beside him; and so, with his 
arm around his guardian angel (as he 
her), Mr. Stillman poured forth his w tr 
tale. 

“Oh, John,” said Letty, looking up at h 
through tears of joy when he had finished, 


“what a blessing that you bought the boot 
and—and lost them And oh h hi 


'” 


how good God is to us! 
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A Square Deal 


tor the Boy 


By 


Virginia Terhune Van 
de Water 


The question dealt with in this article is rarely, if ever, dealt with in 
the Press, yet it is an important and far-reaching one that badly needs 
ventilating 


WANT to plead for an equal standard 
| for the boy and girl. 

This has nothing to do with an equal 
standard of morality. Many big minds are 
grappling with that subject. What I want 
to do is to touch on the boy’s rights in his 
parents’ home. 


The “ Lucky” Boy 

A young typist set me thinking seriously 
on a subject which has from time to time 
occurred to me. This girl leaves her home 
at eight o’clock in the morning and returns 
at half-past six. She was telling me how 
tired she is at night. 

“Yet,” she said, “there are certain things 
that I must do about the house, such as 
helping mother with the supper, washing 
up, and so forth. And in the morning I 
must always get up in time to make my 
own bed and to help prepare breakfast. 
Oh ”’—impatiently—“I wish I was a boy! 
My brother is lucky.” 

“In what way?” I inquired. 

*Well,, mother never turns to him for 
anything. He lies abed until fifteen minutes 
before breakfast, then dresses, bolts his food, 
and hurries off to work. And directly after 
upper he goes off to the pictures, or some- 
where. Mother says she knows she can 
depend on me, but that with a son it’s 
different. So there’s no responsibility for 
my brother.” 

“He pays board, I suppose? ” I suggested. 

“Yes, and so do I,” she affirmed. “But 
boys always have a better time than girls 
Jo,” 





Cheated of Responsibility 

Perhaps this is true in some homes. Yet 
to my way of thinking, the mother of this 
young man is doing him an unkindness. In 
sparing the boy she is only deferring and 
making harder for him the time when he 
will have to take upon his young shoulders 
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the responsibilities of life. Moreover, she 
is cheating him of the joy of feeling that 
he has a part in the making of the home. 

This is a common error. Mothers do rot 
have an equal standard for sons and 
daughters. While the girl may consider the 
boy lucky, those of us who look farther and 
deeper than intolerant youth can, will 
understand that the boy is being defrauded 
of his rights in the home. 

For, in spite of his sex, he has rights that 
are too often ignored. Deny it as we may, 
the average boy is not considered as a girl 
is. 


Anything will do—for the Boy 


If one doubts the truth of this statement, 
let him compare the room in which the boy 
sleeps with that occupied by his sister. The 
boy’s room is bare and unattractive. 

“Anything will do for Tom—he is so 
careless! ” the parents say. 

Perhaps if he had better furniture he 
would be more careful. 

Tom often sleeps in a bed which, while 
comfortable, needs a coat of varnish, if it be 
of wood, or of enamel, if it be of iron. The 
floor covering is worn in spots, or is ugly 
in colour and design. The chairs are of 
the type that are too shabby for any other. 
room except that set aside for the son of the 
house or that assigned to the servant who 
“is used to nothing better.” The pictures 
on Tom’s wall, too, are a mixture of 
posters which he has collected, and chromos 
or other atrocities acquired by the family in 
the mid-Victorian era when such things 
were admired. 

Is it any wonder that Tom is careless 
about such furnishings ? 





A Contrast 
a 

Peep, by way of contrast, into his sister’s 
The furniture is’ of ‘bird’s-eye 
maple; the curtains are of fine dimity; the 


chamber. 
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bed trimmings are pink, as are also the 
cushions on the divan. Rugs to harmonize 
lie on the white matting-covered floor. The 
pictures are excellent engravings and good 
photographs. 

uch Cainty 


like 


The girl’s brother would scorn 
but he 
One boy says he 


appurtenances, vould nice ” 
things. “despises white 
curtains and slippery rugs.’ Yet his mother 
knows that he wants what he terms “a room 
where a his friends.” So 
she. has had a good-looking carpet tacked 
down on his floor; tl 


fellow can sce 


1e single bed is con- 


verted in the daytime into a couch, by a 


dark cover of Persian design which is 
thrown over it, and on this several gay 
cushions are laid. Red Madras casement- 


curtains supply the touch of colour that the 


boy craves. Plain bookshelves line the 
walls at one side of the room; on the other 
side is a substantial chest of drawers, above 
which hangs a mirror. At one end is a 


wall desk. 
That is all. Yet to the owner of these 
quarters they are not only a place to sleep, 
but his sanctum and what he delights to call 
his “den.” 
as he fancie 


Here he has hung such pictures 

here he has tacked up school 
and college pennants; here he has his curio 
cabinet; and here he is not ashamed to 
welcome his friends, if there happen to be 
in the living-room guests to whom he i 
inclined. 


not 


An Expression of Individuality 

The den of the son of the house does not 
look at all like his sister’s boudoir, but it 
expresses 





his individuality as her pretty 
And he knows that hi 
equipment has been just as important in the 
eyes of his parents as the “pink-and-white 
fixings’ of the girl’s room. 
One of the greatest injustice 


room ¢ xpresses hers. 


that some 
of us do our sons lies in our habit of peak 
ing of them. 

“Ah, boys are dears while we have them,’ 


sighs one mother; “but it is the girls who 
make the home! ” 
We have clung so long to this idea that 


we actually believe it. 


Chere are homes in which many tasks are 


cheerfully performed by the boys I know 
one woman whose son rises early each 
morning, brings the wood from the cellar 
for her, starts the kitchen fire, puts on 


the kettle, and, returning to his room, make 
his own bed before He then coe 


away to but, no matter how tired he 


breakfast. 
work 





may be at night, he helps his mother 
the suppel To him 
house is not a mere lodging place 
“stops ” 
is a home 
himself. 

“But you must make thin 


dishes. his pare 


wher 


into which he puts a part o 


pleasant for boys, or they will t 
plead 

always be out.” 

Is 


which 


home,” one mother. “ The wo 


especially fond of the place 


one 
one is but a jjourner and not 


! of the e 


valuable member tab] ment D 


we teach our boys to love home by spa 


them all sense of responsibility and r 
ing them as outsiders or transients! 

“T am not really needed at home, 
young fellow declared, “My parent hav 
my sister 
‘But surely that does not mean that tl 

ot 
panion, 

“Oh. they’re fond of me, of 
Jad laughed. Jut I 
them. ‘Their house i 


, you know. 


do need their son,’ argued | om 


am not 
only a place 
eat and sleep I of no part 
It must be 


have 


am 
nice,’ wi y, 
a home of hi 
has to turn to him for help. 1 
that - 
The re 
the 


human 


ome day 
) 


poke the 


ot 


mesti pirit t 


heart 
sper 1¢ 


in most normal n 
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I would not a household 
a boy, but I would have him feel tl 


make 


certain duties to perform, and that 1 
expected of him Sut 
rule, one must grant 
leges that one grant 

ol 


in ¢ 
him the 
a girl, 


One such privileges is 


his friends. The girl’s chums 1 
they take meal pend the nieht, 
as daughters of the hous« WI! ma 


such conditions exist with a bor 


For 


instance, let Jack bri ] pal 
home from school. Let him entert 
in his room, if it is large er 
put the living-room at his disposal f 
time being 
Yes, I mean this. You | t M 

bring her dearest friend into tl 
room; the pair would sit there | r alte 
hour. Then why do you not how tl 
indulgence to Jack 

Sut boy ire » Carel ! ) 


of laim? 


only until he can get a better. It 
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A SQUARE DEAL. FOR THE BOY 





Who Caused his Carelessness ? 





If Jack is careless, it is because you have 
not taught him to be careful—have not 
developed his sense of responsibility as 


part owner of the house. Have you con- 
sulted him as to what colour he thinks 
would be pretty for the chair you are buying 
for your parlour? He may say “bright 


blue,” yet, if so, it is easy for you to suggest 
tactfully*that blue would not harmonize with 
the furniture you already possess. Jut do 

ke him realize that he is consulted. Ask 
his opinion as to where the new rug would 
look best; get him to lend you a hand in 
arranging the books in the new bookcase; 


take his taste and wishes into consideration 


m 


as muchas you take into consideration his 


sister’s ideas. He may not always be cor 
rect in his judgments, but neither is the girl. 
Both have to be guided and trained to like 





the best in art and literature; but surely 
the boy has as good a right to be referred 


to as the girl has. 


A Ridiculous Tradition 











In too many homes the “parlour,” or 


living-room,” or “drawing-room with 
thereof—is regarded 

as belonging to “mother and the girls.” 
Yet the day is past when the girl never 


left the home to follow a career. If this 


all the appurtenance 


were not so, there might be some reason why 
he should be reg irded as more of a 
permanency than the son. But the modern 
girl has her own work of one kind or 
Often she goes to an oftice each 


lay just as her brother does. But she is 


still a part and parcel of the home. Whether 


€ goes out to work or not, she may marry. 
Why, then, ] ic deemed.to be “a dau hte1 
ill the day of her lite,” while the son is 
nly “a son till he finds a wife”? Are we 
too tar advaneéed to hold fast to that 
ridiculous tradition ? 


For it zs ridiculous, I acknowledge that 


were are Case where boy have felt O 
igly that they were only appendages 
hot txturs in the old home that tkey 
annot overcon 
rage. But if the mother has made as much 
of a companion and confidant of her son as 


this conviction after mat 


has of her daughter, the boy will nevet 
Voluntarily sever the bond between himself 


1 her who has been—and i his best 


Qualifving for Marriage 





Suppose that for a moment we look at the 


married daughters and sons .among our 
acquaintances. Let us pick them out at 
random; and will it not be found that if 
they have been treated equally all their 
single lives they will be equally dutiful and 
filial after marriage? 

As I write, the picture comes to me of one 
daughter who, never marrying, lived with 
and cared for an invalid mother. There 
was also a son in this home. He married. 
What about him then? Where was he? 

Where? “Why, he had insisted on making 
his new home next door to his mother’s 
house. At the head of his bed was a private 
telephone connecting with another telephone 
close by his mother’s bed. Not a day passed 
it which this busy man did not see his 
beloved parent at least once. His wife— 
following, as good women do in such cases, 
the example of the husband—ran in often to 
ascertain just how “mother” was feeling. 
This is no imaginary sketch. The invalid 
herself said to me: 

“T am just as close and just as dear to 
my boy as when he was here in the home 
with me. His wife is like my own daughter. 
No woman ever had better children.” 

I know that when this middle-aged man 
was a child there were assigned to him 
certain tasks, just as others were assigned 
to his sister. His parents were in very 
moderate circumstances, and he had to take 
his part towards sparing them unnecessary 
expense. His sister might get the breakfast, 
but he chopped the wood, lit the fire, and 
did other similar jobs. And not as a servant, 
but as a member and part proprietor of the 
home. This mother made no distinction 
between her son and her daughter in what 
he expected of them in the line of homely 
duties. 

Recently I was talking to a young man 
who was looking for a flat for 
himself, 


1 


his bride and 


“It must be near father and mother’s 
home.” he said with a smile ‘You see I 


need them still and they need me.” 


Family Ruptures 





If there is a rupture between son and 
parent after marriage, somebody is to blame, 
and it is seldom the son himself. Sometimes 
it is the young wife. Often it is the son’s 
mother. 

“What are you going to do when yout 
boys marry ? ” was asked of one mother. 

No cloud crossed the calm face. “I am 


going to try to love their wives just as hard 


435 
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as I can,” was the reply. “And I am going 
to mind my own business! ” 

I do not mean to be harsh with the mother 
of sons, but I fear that too often there is an 
element of jealousy that, entering in, makes 
it difficult for her to feel as she should 
about her son’s marriage. 

“T brought my child into the world,” she 
sighs, “I gave the best years of my life to 
his training, I spent my youth for him; and 
now when I might enjoy him I have to 
resign him to another woman! ” 

Nonsense! Does that sound brusque and 


rude? Ifso, 1am sorry. But, setting aside 
all sentimental tradition, let us ask this 
mother frankly what she expected. Did she 


expect to bring up this child just to be a 
companion for her until the term of her 
life expired—perhaps when he was a middle- 
aged man—and then leave him without any 
woman to make 2 home for him, without 
any children to rejoice his heart and to hand 
down his name? Of course not. When her 
daughter married, did this woman make this 
same wail ? 

“But my daughter is my daughter still,” 
she asserts. 


As Much a Son as Ever 

Yes, she is, perhaps youl 
daughter than ever. And if you have given 
your boy a fair deal, if you have lived as 
close to him and as confidentially with him 
as with his sister, he is just as much your 
son as ever. 

It is to his mother that a man will turn 





even more 





with his sorrows and joys. It is to her that 
he will pour out his rhapsodies with regard 
to the girl he admires. It is to the mother 
that he will come for the sympathy that has 
never failed him. 

“Tf anything in the world could hav 
made me happier than I 
woman I loved accepted me,” one man 
confesses, “it was when I saw the light that 
came to my mother’s dear eyes as I told 
her about it.” 


was when the 


And why was this mother so happy 
Simply because she loved her son unselfishly 
and nobly, and was glad to have him fulfi 


because she knew that she 
had been so close to him that nothing could 
sever the tie that bound them to each other 
In loving his wife, he would not love his 
mother less. 


a man’s destiny ; 


An Exhaustless Fountain 





Every wise mother must know that love 
flows from a fountain that is exhaustless 
the more it gives, the more there is to give 
When we increase the number of those we 
love we do not have to diminish the m 
of our affection fo1 any one ol them to make 
it go round, 

Let us give our boys a fair deal! We 
are sure of our girls, we say. May not 
their trustworthiness be the outcome of ou! 
faith in them from their childhood? W) 
not have this faith in our boy We have 
made our girls a part of the home; let u 
do the same with our boys. Just let us give 
them a trial. 


casuf§re 





Are Our Boys Treated Fairly ’ 


I offer three Prizes of 10s. 6d. each for the three best letters on this 
subject from (1) a Mother, (2) a Girl under 18, and (3) a Boy under 


18, respectively. 


Letters should be addressed to “The Competition 


Editor,” THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, and should 
reach this office not later than February 24 


GOP aay): 





—_s——— 
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CHAPTER XV 
A Near Shave 


by 


(continued) 


HE jarring thud of impact wa 
mingled with the shrill yelps and 
squeals of feminine tourists, and the 
running tinkle of shattered gla 
fell 


back; 


inter 


Some 
heavy 


thing into the car, striking 
but nothing touched 
Charis except his arms. The car remained 
upright, the driving its back 


wheels into the hillside bank, but not over- 


Gilbert on the 


collision 


turning it. All the air seemed full of 
sound and struggling; and for a_ few 
bewildering seconds, Miss Garth’s_ heart 
stood still, 

She then heard Gilbert’s voice, close to 
het ear, 

“Are you all right? ” it asked in a forced, 
unnatural way. 

“Ves pertectly please please let 
me go _ 

‘Of course. But I must move with care. 


rhere is at least one body on top of me, if 
ot more.’ 


“O-oh! ” 

‘Don’t get rattled. I think and hope they 
tell pretty soft.” 

His reluctant arms slowly withdrew their 
hold. “Don’t move till I tell you,” said he, 
twisting himself sideways, so as not too 


spread-eagled upon his back. As he 


violently to dislodge the elderly female who 


carefully and with some pain disengaged 
himself, he emitted a curious sound: and 
Charis, breathing hard and trembling, 
murmured : “Oh, Mr Brown, are you 
laughing : 

“I’m most awfully sorry but some 
how it does seem funny. I fancy-the deat 
creature has fainted from shock. Now if I 
hold her up, can you creep from under? 


Mind the broken glass; 

our wind-screen.” 

sidled and Gilbert, by an 

adroit manceuvre, deposited the limp lady 

on the seat of the car, and rose to his feet. 
“Anybody hurt? ” he called. 


they’ve shattered 


Charis out, 


George Strachan, pale with apprehension, 
was hurrying up the road from the point 
where his own car had been stopped. He 
surveyed, with a horrified air, the heap of 
people and cars blocking the highway. 

“Where’s my little girl? ’’ he demanded 
of Gilbert, in hoarse peremptory tones. 

Gilbert without a word turned to Charis, 
stooped, lifted her bodily, and handed het 
out over the back of the car to his cousin, 
who received her choked “Thank 
God! ” 


“Why, dear man, I’m as right 


with a 


is Tain,” 
cried Charis, struggling to her feet and 
taking Strachan’s hands in hers, “Chee 


up! The folks in the other car have got the 
worst of it.” 

“All that broken glass,” he muttered, his 
colour beginning very gradually to return. 
“Child, if anything had happened to you, | 
would have decided once for all that I’m a 
Jonah, and that, as soon as anything be 


comes dear to me, that something is 


doomed,” 

“yh. she answered playfully, 
patting his hand to reassure him. 
never 


rubbish,” 
“You are 
morbid fancies 
you know you promised me! ” 

miling up into his face, thinking 
only of his anxiety, desirous only to calm 
it. But to the 
craved expression, and he bent down 
kissed het softly 
“Thank 


“ Flow 


going to have those 


g 

any more 
She was 

him, revulsion of rehef 
ind 

forehead, repeating his 

God! Thank God! ” 

lovely of you to care so much,’ 


thrill of 


said the girl impulsively; 
245 


and a 
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joy passed through her as she felt the vinra- 
tion of the arm he _ passed 
shoulders, 

“If you have, or can beg, borrow or steal 
any brandy, Cousin George "—Gilbert spoke 
from within the car, where he was trying to 
restore the elderly female to consciousness. 

Even as he spoke, Doran turned from his 
seat, where he had 


abour her 


been. bending over! 
Phyllis, and spoke through the ruins of the 
wind-screen. “Yes, for pity’s sake get some 
brandy,” said he, “send your car down to 
the Brothers Water Inn, and ask them for 
some rags and so on. If all the men get 
together, I think they can pull this car off 
us. There’s a child down there among the 
wheels.” 

Strachan, smitten with the thought of his 
own selfishness, became at once the man of 
resource and action. He 
execute Doran’s requests. 

Neither of the cars had been overturned. 
The one which had caused the accident was 
a privately owned char-i-banc, not very 
large as such vehicles go, but holding a 
dozen passengers. 


hurried off te 


It was carefully driven, 
and, had the road been a little wider, the 
catastrophe might have been averted. Th 
trouble was that, by one of those detestable 
coincidences which occtir perhaps once in a 
lifetime, two of the tyres had punctured at 
the same time, so that it was impossible to 
control the steering. The driver had done 
all he could by shutting off the engine; but 
the weight of the car and the terrible steep 
ness of the hill made disaster inevitable. 

The shock had sent three of the passen 
gers flying over the front: the lady who had 
landed upon Gilbert, the child who had 
fallen into the road, and an elderly gentle 
man, who was seriously hurt. The remainder 
retained their places, and a youngish lady, 
sitting on the side nearest Major Doran’s 
car, was watching with the keenest atten 
tion Strachan’s greeting of Charis, and his 
thankfulness for her safety. 

“Why, surely, don’t I know that girl? ” 
said she reflectively to her mother who sat 
beside her. “Surely that’s Lord Ringland’s 
daughter, Charis Osbourne, isn’t it? 

Her mother merely moaned for answer: 
and, after trying eau-de-Cologne in 


vain, 
the daughter rose, succeeded in makine her 
way out of the vehicle on the other side, and 


went on a pilgrimage for brandy. 
By this time a crowd was collecting, 
Messengers had been sent up and down thi 


pass to warn oncoming traffic; and almost 





340 


all the travellers in the approaching car- 
riages were alighting and hurrying to the 
scene of the accident. 

With the help of so many volunteers, the 
interlocked cars were drawn clear of one 
Major Doran’s had suffered con 
siderably. ‘The 
the metal part of the bonnet crushed and 
battered, and the off front wheel was bad] 


another. 


wind-screen was a wrecl 


bent. There was, howeve Ty no injury to the 
engine, and an inquiry was instituted wit 
a view to seeing whether she could be drive 
back as far as Patterdale. 

\ll the men were absorbed in tl 


matters, and the ladies forgathered by t 


roadside, clean handkerchiefs and _ re 


tives being eagerly offered. Phylhi 
been cut on the arm by a big splint 
glass, having wisely raised both arn 


It wa 
deal, and her 


screen her face. a long cut, and ble 

party 
awaited the return of their other cat 
the Brothers Water Inn 


very little way down 


a good Impati 
which w 

in order to have her 
sible to a doct ; 

Poor Fhyllis! She was divided in het 
mind between self-pity and exultation 
injury which was making her the 
attraction. The 


driven as fast as po 


copious tears 

shedding were the result not of the | 

was suffering, but of the fact that Stracl 
was at the moment too much absorbed in th 
accident and its results to pay any attenti 
to her. Surely no result 
to him as her own cuts 
was that demure Miss Garth with lit 
not a scratch! It was very unfair! YV 
had she been silly enough to give up he 
own safe seat beside dear Cousin Ge 
for the glittering peril of the other car? 

A youngish woman in a long mot 
coat strolled past the group ( 
stopped, looked searchingly at Mi Gart] 
and stood there for a 
tating. 
spoke. 

“Surely I am not mistaken. Isn’t tl 
Miss Osbourne?’ 

They all looked up, but nobody 
“T mean you,” said she uncert 
dicating Chari ‘Tam voune M1 HH] 
at Ringland 
“You are making a mistake.” M 


Garth,’ 


could be oO sern 
and bruises! There 


slowly 


long moment, he 
At last she made up her 1 


the doctor’s wife 


aid Charis quietly. 


“T’m sure I beg your pardon. 1 t 
know Mi Osbourne very well, but + 
likeness is remarkable,’ said vo ms M 
Hunter, turning away apologeticall 
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Sheila Varick was conscious of a small 
shock. She remembered ( olonel Morrison 
and the initial ‘‘O ” upon a handkerchief be- 
longing to Miss Garth She looked at 
Charis’s composed face, as she bowed a 
eracious acceptance of the other lady’s 
apology. If she really were playing a part, 


she was a good actress! What, exactly, 
had Morrison said? ‘That the girl was not 


oncealing anything discreditable—* rather 


the reverse.” 





Sheila was not a mischief-maker, but she 
thought she would tell the Colonel, when 


he had him to herself, of this curious 
gnition, 


CHAPTER XVI 


Gilbert Commits Himself 


N the end it was found possibl to coax 
the damaged car back as far as the 
Ullswater Hotel. There it was placed 
in the pit and overhauled, the verdict being 
that it would take a week to repair. 
Fortunately there was room in the hotel 
the whole party; and as Phyllis seemed 
have been severely shaken, it was decided 
that they should remain where they were 
nd make short excursions each day, while 
le recupe rated. 


1 } 
Sti 


achan, when he realized that i@ Was 
ally hurt and that he had not so much a 

ndered whether this was so or not, wa 
filled with remorse, and bestowed upon her 


he tenderest care. This was quite to het 


taste; though, when he suggested a wire to 
er mother to come with all speed he 
tily negatived the proposal. Mamma 


was a bad traveller, and if Cousin Geerge 


hed, she would think matters were 





rious. A cut was really nothing at all—as 
on as the doctor had sewn it up she would 
e all right She wa the heroine of the 
asion, the centre of the picture; for the 
ern of Strachan was reinforced by that 

{ Major Doran, who, though not in the 
t respon ible for the accident, felt 
vaguely that he ought t to have aliowed 
ly lady under hi are to sustain injury. 
soothed and flattered beyond measure the 


> 


valid went to bed reluctantly, quitting 


vith regret the circle of commiuseratin: 
laces, but consoled by the arrival of a smart 
1 sympathetic doctor from Keswick, sum 
moned by tK le p! ec to her a sistance 
Charis was herself feeling more upset 
th he « t | ccount fot Beme 
Athe Inadhy i determined not t lela 








to. such nonsensical nervous excitement, 
she found Strachan’s attaché-case, and went 
to calm herself down with an hour’s work 
in the writing-room, which was fortunately 
deserted. 

Ignoring the headache which would have 
made a couple of hours upon her bed a more 
sensible course, she set herself doggedly to 
the transcription of various letters, advising 
heads of departments that Mr. Strachan 
contemplated sending out his cousin forth- 
with to represent him. 

By degrees her pen moved slowly and 
more slowly. At last she laid it down. He1 
mind would hold only the annoying memory 
of that supreme moment when she was 
swept up into Gilbert Brown’s capacious 
hold. 

Gilbert Brown! For pity’s sake! Gilbert 
Brown and Charis Osbourne ? é 

She knew that she was turning scarlet; 
and she felt hot all over at the thought of 
her father being introduced to Mrs. Cran- 
toun-Brown. These are days of levelling, 
but her imagination refused to reach the 
point of picturing such a situation. 

lf only Gil’s departure could be hurried! 
If only Strachan could succeed in packing 
him off before it was too late. 

And then the door cpened quietly, 
and she knew it was already too late. 

Gilbert Cranstoun-Brown--and the “Cran 
stoun ” stemed to give the final touch of 
absurdity—stood just within the door. The 
natural colour had not yet returned to his 
rugged face, which still seemed unusually 
pale. His eyes were burning in his head, 
and Charis knew that the scene she would 
so gladly have avoided had got to be! 

He came up to her with much the mien of 
aman going to execution, “I want to speak 
to you. Will you come out into the gar- 


] ” 


acn{ he said. 

‘I’m very busy,” she mumbled, with an 
apologetic glance at her work “Won't 
thi room do? There is nob dy here but 
ourselves.” 

“But we may be interrupted any mo 
ment— 


“Oh, but I hope you are hot go'ng to 


i 


demand a long interview, because I must 
finish these letters . . . and I do fervently 
trust you are not going to tell me that you 
mean to decline your cousin’s offer? You 
seemed dreadtully half-hearted about it thi 
morning.” 


He sat down at right aneles to her, just 


ound the corner of the table, upon which 
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he leaned his arms. His face, in all its 
rough-cut strength, was very near hers. 

“You know what I must say. After this 
afternoon—after that—moment—I have sim- 
ply got to say it. And how can | express 
it? To say ‘1 love you’ 
short of the truth.” Charis got to her feet, 
furious to find herself trembling. 

“Please! Please don’t go on! It’s 
use,-I can’t listen. Won’t you—can’t you 
leave it unsaid? ” 

He looked up at her. For a long moment 
they faced each other, eye to eye. “Is that 
it?’ he demanded slowly. “Am I so low 
as all that? So preposterously out of the 
question that I may not even tell you about 
this—this fire that you have kindled ? ” 

Something in the force of his expression 
and of his utterance made her feel mean 
and small; she felt as if he were treading 
the asphodel meadows, and she fussing over 
the counter of a shop. She answered ner- 
vously and at random. 

“Ah, don’t speak so! If it were a ques- 
tion of condescension—well! The con- 
descending is hardly on your side, is it? 
Ask your mother and sisters what they 
think. You know how: grieved, how Cis- 
appointed they would be. . But for 
other reasons it’s impossible, take my werd 
for it.. I can’t explain . but there are 
circumstances which make me unable even 
to consider——” 

“Sit down!” broke in Gilbert, almost 
sharply. Charis wavered. She dropped het 
lids, breathed quickly, made a movement as 
though to collect her papers and flee. Gil- 
bert laid his large, square hand upon ker 
wrist. 


falls so ludicrously 


no 


She sat down, listening to his steady 


utterance; for it seemed his nervousness 
was gone, swallowed up by her scorn. 
“There isn’t much need of words. You 
understand me well enough. The thing 


which is surprising, and presumably to you 
vexatious, is that I understand 
We have tastes in common. 
panions. 


also yeu. 
We are com 
1 know it. I have seen you bored. 
But the point is, that J don’t bore you. Far 
above me though you are, I believe’I covld 
make you happy.” 


She was quite confused. “What mak 
you talk like this? It sounds ironical! 
Far above you—to your cousin’s secretary ! ” 

“Tf I didn’t realize how far above me you 
are, | should be an oaf—an imbecile. What 
do 1 care for your circumstances ! I don't 
want to know whose daughter you are, when 





I know you, yourself! Can’t you drop the 
conventions, and realize that I am speaking 
to you now simply as between you and me 
between man and woman? Answer truly— 
are you certain that I mean nothing to you? 
That you don’t care a bit?’ 

Charis swallowed once or twice before she 
could reply. Never before had she felt thi 
curious, abject sensation when rejecting a 
suitor. 

“Tt isn’t true,” she murmured lan 
“that you mean nothing to me. I like 3 
I—I think highly of your character, But 
that has really so little to do with it, hasn’t 
it?” Then, seeing the instinctive movement 
with which his hand went up to hide th 
quivering of his mouth: “Oh, do believe,” 
she pleaded, “that 1 would have prevented 
this, if I could! Think! Think! You are 
going off soon, into fresh surroundings, a 
new life—you are going to make a furtune, 
to meet all sorts of charming girls! 
much sooner than you think, you will have 
left this moment behind you! I don’t mean 
you will forget it, but it will cease to count 
— indeed it will.” 

He answered nothing. He propped up 
his obstinate chin upon his fists and stared 
straight in front of him. 


ely, 


Ssoon— 


“Mr. Brown, you don’t reproach m« 
You don’t think I have behaved a 
though——” 

He shook his head. “No,” he replied 


quietly, “I knew I was riding for a fi 


I hadn’t a hope—not really. But somehow, 


when one is in the state in which I am, « 

believes anything may happen. The ski 
may fall, the stars may stoop... I felt 1 
had to tell you and I am glad you know it 


You had to know it. I[t—it 
made a ha’p’orth of difference if I 
Waited, would it? ” he added wistfully. 
She shook her head. “On, no,” 
“T suppose there’s another man 
She started. “I don’t think so.’ 
“That means, there i 
the whole thing’s 


out of your sight 


wouldn’t have 


hope kk 
» 


Ile rose heavily, but pau ed a moment, 


behind her chair. She felt it vibrate as he 


gripped its back. “Remember that thi 
make no difference to you, whatever it dee 
to me. I am still your friend —I d 
resent your turning me down—there w 
reason why you should do anything el 
For the short remain of our time togethe! 
I guarantee 11] behave myself 

‘Mr. Brown, you are fine ! Im grateful 
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A cut was really nothing at all—as soon as the 
had sewn it up she would be all right ’’—p, 347 


‘And you won't avoid me? 


‘Indeed l wont! It would be to punish 


self, because | like you very much 





1382 40 





doctor swn by 


J. Lewar Mills 


CHAPTER XVII 
Lord Clement Butts In 


vu make me teel such a pig Hl. doctor who had been called in to 
Ol | h! exclaimed hastily ee Phyllis) prescribed bed for torty 
en | dded moment, Well! eight hout on the ground that it is 
There i . But the whole thing yvrong, always difficult at first to gauge the extent 
here That | should meet you—that of a shock to the nervous system. 
uu should inspire me with what is pra Indeed, the whole party in the damaged 
| a new ul and that all my future car had been more or less shaken ; and Gil 
ite must go unfulfilled because cither you bert more hurt than he allowed anyone to 
L have vce intake uppose. Thus his gloom and Miss Garth’s 
There are o man mistake in oth depression seemed but natural to the othets, 
ed universe,” Charis said sadly, think and excited no special comment 
Voth omplication he had en Phose who had occupied Strac han Car, 
ntered in ev brief span of lite however, not having uffered in the same 
He turned to nh i tace 4) ¢ aneed that way, were rea 1\ to accept as a merciful 
e hardly knew 1 as it were purged by dispensation any accident which detained 
ve and sufferin “In some other world, them in the heart of such loveliness 
it possible you might know you belong to “The worst of motor trips is that you get 
L wonde through sur country too fast,” observed 
Upon the words he walked out of the Mrs. Varick Here they were at the very 
; and Charis found herself left) sick foot of -Helvellvn, and in an excellent 
id shivering, and more miserable than she position for attacking Blencathra also 
ld have thought possible, upon ne * Vheyv determined to make the most of the 
iter occasion than just refusing the hand opportunity but the weather unfortunately 
1 Cranstoun-Brown ! was cloudy and uncertain o, for the first 
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day, they had to content themselves with 
Aira Force. 

Che following morning, however—the rain 
not actually falling, and the landlord giving 
it as his opinion that the mist might clear— 
they decided to assault the mountain. Mor- 
rison was a climber, and knew all the 
routes. 

Charis had intended to remain at home 
with Phyllis, who must not be left alone, 
nor feel herself neglected. ‘Thus she would 
be spared the long day in Gilbert’s com 
pany; though his behaviour was so CiI- 
cumspect and his self-control so complete 
that only Mrs. Varick, who was observant, 
noticed anything unusual. She remarked to 
Strachan that it seemed curious for a big 
strong fellow like Gil to be shocked by a 
motor accident. 

Strachan suggested that the men who had 
passed through the inferno of the war were 
many of them left with a super-sensitized 
nervous system, which became noticeable 
only in moments of stress; and she accepted 
this as a quite reasonable explanation. The 
idea that Gil was in love with the secretary 
had not presented itself to her. She knew 
her brother was, and had little doubt that, 
if he made up his mind to the sacrifice, 





Miss Garth would welcome so eligible an 
offer. 

Fate took a hand in the arrangements for 
the mountain climb, by bestowing upon 
Strachan such a severe cold in the head that 
a day’s exposure was manifestly not prudent 
tor him. Charis begged that she might stay 
with him, and get through some arrears of 
work; but he laughingly shook his head. 

“T’m in no mood for work,” he said, “and 
there’s. nothing urgent. Since Gilbert is 
going out, various things can wait. I will 
have a yvood rest, and play Patience with 
poor Phyl when she comes downstairs 
presentl 

Thus it was settled, and Phyllis, who had 
been inclined to sulk at the idea of an ex 
pedition without her, was needless to sav 
entirely satisfied with an arrangement which 
he believed to have been cunningly con 
trived by Cousin George, in order that he 
might have her exclusive society 

Lying at her ease, in one of the best 
bedrooms of the hotel, with the comfortabl 
knowledge that Strachan wa paying extra 
ior the dainty meals served to her up tars, 

he Was tasting something much more Jik: 
happine 3 n she had ever known shi 


had not een Strachan terrible perturbati« 1 


when he was uncertain of Miss 
safety. 

They assembled in the lounge, 
early breakfast, waiting to st 





lunch packets were brought to 
post arrived first, however, 


5] 


handed the letters to Mrs. Vari 


an odd smile a he handed ( 
with the Ringland postmark, 


“Some friends of yours close by,” 


“Ringland is somewhere near Haw 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” was the tranquil answer. 
some people there.” 








She took the letter with outw: 
posure, but—as she saw the han 
with inward rage. So Clement wa 


land—and Clement knew not mei 


alias, but her present address! 
testable, gossiping Mrs. Hunter, 
barely knew by sight, must have 
the information ! 


la 
eT 
( \ 
A 
Iw I 
5 R 
ly 
That 
\\ 
t 4 


She ran upstairs, ostensibly 
Strachan good-bye, but in reality t 
her persecutor had to say. Tl 
very short; merely to the eff 


intended to call at the hotel ¢ 


morning, and to “have it out wv 
“As your future husband, I claim 


to regulate your proceedin » wrot 


1] 


benighted and ill-advised 
“The Osbournes do not break 
you and I are betrothed. 

Miss Garth’s chanvetul eve 
and hard as she read. She 
breath. “Oh,” she murmured, hi 
adapting themselves to Stracl 
slang, “that really has put the 


deserves—he richly deserve 


may choose to do after that! <A 
father, for allowing him to b 
She sat on her bed, her n 


with all manner of impuls 
how him up! She would take 
In her trunk was the bundle ot 
projected novel; a bundle t 
after night, she added fresh mat 
cribbled. 


realism is now the desired note 


It, as everyone 


he could give the picture 


selfish, complet 1\ Inane, Col 
reflecting young aristocrat 
a S 

So, in spite of all wai 
actually coming the tollow 
make trouble 
. Her outraved teeli Wa 
‘ lo hou \ I ’ 
ti ning ot the table 
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tell him that she was engaged to Gilbert 
Brown ! 

For a few the 
prospect danced before her. She 
self introduced to the Cranstoun-Brown 
parents their future 
She pictured their reception of 
This motor tour, from which the 


wild moments tempting 


saw her- 
as daughter-in 
law. 


the news 





match-making mamma had expected so 
much—was it to yield nothing but the 
lamitous capture of their only son in the 
toils of a typewriting clerk ? 

She chuckled and gu rled to herself as 
visualized it all! And Gilbert was going 


need 
aFiG. « «6 


uld be 


! The « 
until he was in 


price less 


way—right away 
nly last 


Surely such 


hgageme nt 
Ont 


material w< 


eap at the cost of a few days’ discomfort 
ible pretence? She knew that Gil would be 
the shyest, most deferential ot lovers, easily 
kept at arm’s length... he would go off 
ppy, the voyage out would be full of rosy 
iticipation of the moment whe n he could 
me back to claim her—and as soon as he 
as definitely out of the way, she could 
nfess that she had mistaken her feeline— 
r, easier still, she could write and tell him 
that the attitude of his family made th 
agement impossible. 
She caught herself up wit tart t 
her own depravity. ‘To what w: ie 
lrifting? Her heart smote het Was not 
some of Clement’s disapproval justified ? 
Ever since she first t Strachan she had 
ailing under false colou She \ 
“chiel amang ’em, takin’ no ( 
ving the snobbishness of the B 
ccupying a position which, had een 
honest, would not have been open to 
She sighed impatie! tly, feeling ike i 
ckle boat tossing 1p i tide too str 
ir it—a tide which was ca it I ‘ 
{ sly 4 it to 4 { 
Seizing her fount p he rawled a 
tele m 
lk orbid u co nere, await letter 
m me wl fol ij. 
This she thrust i her coat ] et, and 
th a glance at her watch spi her 
leet, and hu ied to Strachan’s room 
She found him already dressed, and seated 
ear a comfortable fire Upon her entrance 
ooked up, and Pave hel the I e which 
ic kept tor het 
As she encountered t he knew th; ( 
me had come when she must t na 
1, 


the truth. 


She felt humbled to the dust as she came 
up to him, and felt the warm grasp of his 
hand caressing her own. 

“You know,” she faltered, “I don’t a bit 
want to go up that mountain without you.” 

“Oh, shucks! But he looked pleased. 
“Away yourun! Youth and energ 
stew all day in a hot room.” 

“Perhaps. But I don’t like leaving you.’ 

“And I don’t like being parted from you 
—even for a day.” 

“Phyllis will be down soon to keep you 
company.” 

“Poor lassie! [ll do my best to entertain 
her, but I own I find her a bit heavy on 
hand. Now you——” 


“Oh, don’t 


mustn't 


poil me I’m a horrid, mean 
girl! I that are 
perfectly I despise myself, and 
when I come to you to confess my misdoing, 
you'll 


have thoughts sometimes 


devilish ! 
despise me too!” She wavered a 
added impulsively : 


moment, and then 
confession to-night! 


“Will you hear my 

“Why, I guess I know it already. You 
have had to turn down Gil. But that’s his 
fault, not yours,” 

This was so f 
the 
confusion. 
you know? 

“Vurry easily. 
he didn’t 
to-morrow. 


ar from hei ipation of 


pre 
moment that her thought w. 


‘You’re uncanny! 


flung into 


How did 


”» 


ani said 
Ontario 


He came to m« 


care if he started for 


So then, of course, I knew.” 


“Oh, please—you don’t think I’m to 
blame? ” 

“I’m certain you are not. But I’m sorry 
for the poor chap. He didn’t make himself, 


and 


think it likely 


n’t realize the gulf also | 
> Tact 


spoilt 


he dot 
of having known 
for ny I 


1 leave him other 


you wi 
woman,” 

“You felt certain I would say ‘No’?”— 
in a very low voice. 

* Certain 


She wondered why this should annoy he 
“Well, you haven’t heard him make love, 
she said. “TI assure you he’s rather—won 


to 


much.” 


derful. I—I—well, I will confide 
that I minded saying ‘ No’ so 

“You caan’t have been more surprised than 
I am at this minute. You 
don’t say! I would have supposed a stuck 


you 


never 


Gil make love! 


pig might give him points! But you have 
always thought highly of him 

©“When I had to wound him so, I wa 
‘lad to think that L had from the first done 
him justice 

Call trom e corrsdor without, and 
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running footsteps broke in upon her halt 
words. There was pounding on the d 
Vee eagerly calling to know if she 
there, as the entire party waited for 

“My fault!” cried Strachan, “tell ther 
all I was keeping her! There, off you go 
Have a good time, and come back sat 

Charis caught up the neat 
raincoat, strapping it to her shoulder as sh« 
ran downstairs with Vee. 

“You’re well equipped for mountainect 
ing, Miss Garth,” remarked Sheila approv- 
they appear d; and Cha 
answered breathlessly : “T was brought up 
in the hill country.” 


ingly as 


sje 
It was not until they had passed Glen 
ridding, and were on the mountain path, 
that she remembered that had not 


dispatched her telegram. 


she 


CHAPTER XVIII 

The Misty Mountain Top 
HE ascent of 
the recognized tracks, is laboriou 
The 


1em the two least active n 


Helvellyn, by one of 
3, but 
walk« a not 


not adventurous. 


having with t 
bers of the party, made good going from thi 
hirst. 

The weat 
looked 


two tiny 


r, upon their setting out, 
| 


rather more promising, and one o1 


rifts in the cloud canopy, showi 
i¢ blue through, encouraged them to 


hat after all the y might be able to see some 





part of the magnificent panorama from the 
immit. 

Gilbert quietly and very natura at- 
ched himself to Sheila Varick Mi 
was discovering in Veronica the mal ot 

ood walker and climber, and the tol 
together admirably, taking the lead du 
the whole ascent Chat found he 
paired off with Major Dora id 
astonished to find how little thi to 
taste, 

Doran’s manner was so eupre that 
began to tear she might make the esce 
that evening with another 1 t ‘ 
credit. As this must be averted at all cost 
| companion did 1 fi ‘ | 
re-pon ive. 

lle wa Metis 4 

| 
ipproachable attitude; and t 
ince ( Wa D1 t 
M n he lid not hers 1 











was like on ‘ ‘ or reckk Som 
thing 3 ( to have bec j ed, ; 
he ft L he t that thi Wa th t 
called ho tiie 1¢ iit ‘ t 
accident 
Clement had mad reat cap { 
in his lett OUP Pore 1 
the cit la i Ol of t 
had had t idea as to \ 
to let | what h 
She might a\ en iried 1 
name and hel ther m it ot 
of his loss for week : 
There was little dk t] ‘ 
in some obscu Ww She i 
ever since; and it was extrem: 
to be constantly awak with 
confused dream in which G 
snatching her to hi he t. 
from imminent peril mk 
about to bre: me | 1iD1 
from its ca 
It all se ) Ol 
day—when o1 ( “kk < 
Lace ] ! 
track, mov t tiffly, f 
who had « { { 
muscles ot ind ( 
ha bee 1 I ( wi 
she wis! ! \ . 
he r 3 ( \ 
and in his case, t e be 
warding ‘ 
kne she ‘ 
vi hin 
It en 1 ¢ li 1) 
} \ 
Ah ( 
wl e hike n t S 
to te ce all t Ps to 
iwa rom tl! mate and tft 
1 pre it cons 
( | ive t k ) 
) ‘ | ] 
for |} - ‘ 
( rt t t ‘ te 
aTel ‘ { 
It 1 et 
i oq ] 1 
‘ ( 
And |} t ) 
now ‘ 
| ‘ 
} 











“Charis took the letter with outward composure, but— Dr by 
as she saw the handwriting—with inward rage '’—p. 350 
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Have I dropped a brick? If so, I 
humbly beg pardon. But I concluded, by 
your coming into these parts, that it was 
\ a bit thin: in short I unde 
the impression that it is by now a kind of 
secret de Polichinelle. My sister told me 
you were recognized by one of the ladies on 
the car that ran us down.” 

“One of the ladies thought—imagined 
that she recognized me.” 

“JT see I have been intrusive and detest 
able. Please forget what I have said. 1! 
assure you I have no wish to pry into your 
private affairs—and perhaps I had better 
give Morrison the tip to hold his tongue 
carefully. You may not be aware that he 
is a friend of Clem Vyner. You ought 
to know that the only ones in this party 
who have no suspicions are the Browns and 
Strachan.” 

Charis had had time to recapture her 
control. “Really, Major Doran, you puzzle 
me,” said she. “I think Colonel Morrison 
must have found mare’s nest. I don’t 
exactly know what you are insinuating, but 
what you say is very disagreeable to me.” 

“My sincerest apologies, and only one 
word more; if you think carefully, you may 
be able to hit upon a reason why I should 
wish to convey to you the knowledge that I, 
personally, am not deceived. 


was 


wearing 


a 


The device of 


the disguised heiress is still popular in 
fiction. There should, I feel, be perfect 


honesty on the part of one who thinks as 
highly of you as I do.” 

Charis drew a long | 
surprised by 


rreath, touched and 


this evidence of delicacy of 


mind. The Major, wishing to marry her, 
would not allow her to suppose that he 
really believed her to be the Miss Garth 


who took a salary for clerical work. 
She felt bitterly ashamed. 


His straight- 
forwardness 


her own path look 
crookeder than ever. She felt inclined to 
blurt out: “You are a good fellow and a 
gentleman!” But she dared the 
result of such candour. 


made 


not risk 
“Oh, if you have this curious notion in 
your head, you were perhaps right to tell 
me of it,” said she, in tones as careless as 
she could manage. “I must pick my crow 
with Colonel Morrison, who has been sup- 
plying you with these wild surmises. Oh, 
look! What a terrific bit of rock! Is that 
Striding Edge? ” 
“Tt is in 
bit of ¢ 


take us 


deed, and here is where we 
Mi Tse aid 
Look at Mi 


limbine would 
over. How she 





goes! But you are pretty well as good, 
In which of yout clerk’s jobs did you study 
mountaineering? Oh, I beg pardon! That’ 
forbidden, isn’t it: 


“You seem to forget that even cle 
have holiddys. When we reach th p ¢ 
this, we are not far from the summit, ar 


we?” 


“T believe not. Fine, isn’t it? ” 


“Tsn’t this near the spot where the de: 
traveller was guarded by his dog 
weeks! os 

“You’ll sce their monument whe 
reach the summit.” 

Talk died down into mere ejaculatic 
and ‘comments upon the ascent But 


beating of Charis’s heart was still hi 

normal when they all assembled upon t 
bare, stony plateau of the summit, and dr 
within the shelter of the 
wall erection 
from the wind. 


four-armed st 


which offers bleak 


“Excellent time! ” cried Morrison, ex 
ingly consulting his watch. What 
comrades! We stand upon th mt 


achievement! ” 


“Tf only we could see just a very f 
inches beyond our noses!” sighed M 
Varick. 

“Tf J had such a nice nose as yours, M 
Varick, I don’t think I should have 1 
desire to see beyond! ” 

“Surely that would limit her poi 


view too sternly,” put in Gilbert 


“Thanks, Gil,” cried Sheila, 
to be told one’s nose is small—not 
flatters a woman more. Yet a ] 
is a sign of character, they say! I] 


to be a nincompoop! ” 
™ Well, dear girl, nobody ha i 
not,” observed the Major fratert 
“We don’t say quite such ob 
as that, though we are not all « 
returned Gil. “We had better sit d 
the shelter of this place 
shan’t we: 


“What i 


and eat our 


the good of a wind, 
clear the sky for us?” complained ( 
“Let’s see what way it blows ’—holdir 
handkerchief in the breeze—“ah, I 
have 
Brown.” 


chosen the 


right corner fo1 M 


“Sit here,” said Gil quietly, mot 
where he had laid a folded mackintosh 
the ston eat She smiled f 
“Thank you,” said she, sitting d 
after a moment's hesitation, he delibe 


1 
+ 


ook hi place at her side. 
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He was indeed taking his rebuff finely. 
She had not foreseen, nor reckoned upon 
the effect his demeanour produced upon her. 
It was something to admire and to wonder 
Charis recalled the behaviour of her 
cousin Clement after their rupture—his re- 


at. 


sentment, his childish mortification at being 
thwarted—the things he had made, and was 
still making her endure in his pig-headed 
obstinacy; and she came to the conclusion 
that either Gilbert more com- 
pletely a gentleman at heart than his rival, 


was much 


or that he was not 
feeling things nearly 
as much as she ex 
pected. 


No one could have 
guessed, his bearing 
being so completely 
natural, that he was 
unade}r a 
felt to 


But just 


staggering 
blow which he 
be mortal. 
once his courage did 
fail |} and the 
giimpse she then ob 
tained he 


was through 


of what 


going 
startled 


her. 


The weather was 


utterly cold, and 
they set out she had 
mplained that the 
ipping air made 
ner hnes quit 
mb When she 
eached the mn 
owever, he wa 
glowing from head 
to toot \s Gilbert aus 
t t package , 
of meat pasties and 
toop 1 to hand 
them t her, he ‘© ¢ What ho, comrades ! 
aid: “I hope your the summit of achievement!’ ”’ 
hands ré warn 
now? 


“Why,” cried she I’m warm to the very 
ups of my finger ! Feel! Just feel!” 

She laid her bare hand over his—the 
wenderful hand, so fine in texture, so unlike 
that of any woman he knew; the first thing 
upon which his eve had rested, in perfect 
atisfaction, upon the evening when this 
new planet swam into his ken. At the touch 
he actually flinched—flinging her a look 
which mutely asked, sil there to be no 
limit to my Purgatory ? ” 














Ae 


Drawn by 
J. Dewar Mills 


We stand upon 


Then, withdrawing from the unbearable 


contact, he said: “That's very satis- 
factory”; and, strolling away a few paces, 
stood with back turned. She knew he 
was figh*ing for control—repairing armour, 
temporarily pierced; and a kind of ange 
vexed her. He had no right to be so 
splendid. 

In a minute or two he sauntered back, 
and, without resuming his place, stood 
munching his sandwich, “I’m afraid the 
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mists are coming lower,” said he We are 
not going to have any view 

What a pity Hlowever, we can all 
proudly say that we have climbed the dark 
brow of the mighty Helvellvi iid Vee 
“Did they make you learn that at schoo 
How does it go: 

“On the right, Striding Edge round the Red 
larn was bending, 

And Catchedicam its left verge wa de 

fending.’ 

‘Isn't that a fine description I'm elad 
we came up that wav, and caught a glimp ( 
of the little Tarn 

“Which way do we go on from here 
asked Gilbert. 

Morrison indicated the direction with hi 


hand. 

“Round there 
K.dge and over Low Man 
20 down by the 
do that, with the 


acto the end of Swirrel 


I did propose to 
Dodds, but it’s useless to 
her so thick. 


weal merely a 


long dull tramp over grassy slope o | 
propose to strike off just above Keppleco ( 
Tarn, and come down past the miné¢ to 
Glenridding No need for hurry, we have 
plenty of time, these ladies are came 
‘Easier than J] expected, aid Vee, with 
keen satisfaction. “I wish | could tackle 


real climb.’ 


‘I’m sure you could, too,” replied Mo 
rison with enthusiasm If we are t 
here to-morrow, |] would Jil to take ’ 
ver Sharp Edge, on Saddlebacl 

‘Saddleback Pha 13 catl t 
it?° 

“Ves We could mot Ml edal 
in Strachan’s car and ae 1p from. the 
But perhaps ud be too tire 

\nd Gilbert won't be here, aid Sheila 
sadly. He tell m¢ he eon! om te 
morrow to collect his kit { ( 

“Shame cried M Sure 
Brown, ther no need t mu to break up 
the happy home like t 

Think how w hall 3 a.” 3 inne 
Sheila My camera never will behave it 
elf for anvbody but 

To be missed bv \ camera, Mh 
Varick, is better than not rT 
all But vou see I mi o ou t 
world and make my fortune 

Lucky beggar! With ‘ 
aire at your elbo to prope 

tlong the golden road,” sighed M 

Just so I’m not ( e 4 








best to make rood a dea old G 
would say 
kill glasse cried She i ( 
Let 1 drink he ealth ot f 
Columbu 
Thev all rose to their feet, and DD 
vent round, filling up the ti 
the drink which Strachan had ins 
providing. 
Here’ to ou advent rel ! vP 
make good ! cried She t 
mug to Cialbe 
Best of Juck, old man! ¢ 
bursting with oof ! ~~ added V« 
‘Show them a bit of the Brith I 
from Morrison 
May you Tinie courage 
through, aid Chari t 
ilmost a plea in he eve he « 
ridiculou tin cup (; Cl to 
his own, but did not look at t 
Courage ! Yo eo) t \l ( 
said Dorar It \¢ ) 
pouched the D.S.O. the \ 
things alwa oy 10 
how bie Gil! M:; ( 
preciate vou rotri \ ( ) 
too mod st, old on! 
Gil smiled que ly I 
modesty 3 one ot! fa 
you av, Mi Garth 
It was the ! 1 t } 
himself, and e tool 
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Castle,” 
his own, 
“the 





when the rightful heir came into 

She was puzzled by the allusion to 
undying fish that swim in Bowscale 
Tarn.” It seemed quite natural that Gilbert 
should be able to enlighten 
conversed together upon the local ‘allusions 
in the poem with complete mutual satis- 
faction, What Gilbert had claimed 
perfectly true. She was never bored in his 
company. 

Nevertheless, no pause in the conversation 
could be tolerated; and when Lord Clif 
ford’s wanderings had been discussed, she 
dashed on headlong, filling up the silence. 

““As you are leaving at once, I conclude 
that your father is pleased with Mr. 
Strachan’s offer? ” 

“What did you say?” He 
“Oh, yes, naturally. 
As you prophesied, my mother seems to be 
making rather a trouble of it; but her view 
of life is a bit narrow. She has an idea that 
you only ship a man off to Canada if he is a 
hopeless rotter. Well, I’m not exactly that 
perhaps; but all the same, I’m a failure—in 
love, in war, in business. So to Canada it 
is fitting that I go.” 

“If you are going in that spirit,” she 
cried with vexation, will 


her, They 


was 


seemec to 
start from abstraction. 


; you neve! 


succeed ! ” 
‘You think not?” 
“And it’s so important that you should 
succeed.” 
‘Important? To whom? Oh, I see. You 
are thinking of my Cousin George.” 
“Of course I am. I told him he might 


trust you. I said I knew you would not let 





him down. 
—don’t! ” 
= Please,” he 


Don’t make me a false proptet 


aid 


with careful quietude, 


“don't try to make me think you care, when 
you don’t care a rap.’ 

“Tf 1 don’t care for you, 1 do for hin 
she cried, stung. 

“Oh?” queried Gil; and then, afte 


pause which apparently brought enlighte1 
ment, “O-oh! Is that it?” 
The echo of her rash words came 
her, in the significance of his tone, and 
“Oh, don’t 7 | 


You know what | 


trembled with annoyance. 


tend to be stupid! 


I am in his service, I am anxious to hely 
him all I can——” she floundered for w 
and suddenly felt that the le he said 
better. 

Gilbert, who had been walking wit] 
eyes on the ground, gave a t 
straightened his shoulders and looked up. 


He made a small sound of consternat 
staring in front of him; and Ch likew 
came to herself with a start and g 
around. They came to a standstill. 

Swirls of soft white vapour, 
were all about them. There 
sight nor sound of the others. Thi 


side by side in a white world of 





as though a curtain had been 
tween themselve and all the rest 
creation. 

“T must shout,” said Gilbert, 
his pockets, his face crimson with n 
cation. “T don’t know the’ way 
and Great Scott! I lent mv n 


Doran at lunch, and he hasn’t return 


(To be continued) 




















By 
The Modern Parent 7. re.c. J. Mead-Allen, 


and His Child 


M.A. 


(Director of the Duty and Discipline Movement) 


Liberty is all very well in its way, but the war has encouraged a * 
baneful tendency towards laxity in home training. The writer 


deals sympathetically with some 
training 


HE world of to-day is much concerned 

—and rightly—with the welfare of its 

children, and care in this respect is 
doubtless the soundest provision for the 
future. Acorns grow into oaks. They may 
be stately monarchs of the forest, or gnar'ed 
and knotted blemishes on the landscape 
Children are like acarns, and the test 
whether they be good or bad is what they 
become on reaching maturity. 

A certain Jesuit father was credited with 
the statement, “Give me your child until he 
is seven and I] will make of him what | 
will.” And it is an undeniable fact that th« 
world of a quarter of a century hence will 
be blessed or cursed according as the parent 
of to-day has fulfilled or neglected his 
obligations, 


Clay in the Potter’s Hands 





A child comes into the world with a simple 
heritage of impulses and emotions, a piece 
of clay to be moulded in any fashion the 
potter wills. He becomes largely what his 
parents have made him, 

The corner-stone of child-training is, of 
course, discipline. By discipline we mean 
the teaching of self-control and _ self 
estraint; yet some parents think it synony- 
with the broom handle, while others 


eat it as such an anemic thing that their 
cl 


iildren never learn its meaning, 

Some of us think to-day, with awe almost, 
of the Victorian father’s ideas of dis« ipline. 
What an iron hand was wielded by the 
paterfamilias common in those times, who 


‘ 


forbade talking at meals, acted as general 


censor of childish exuberance, and carried 
out with grim thoroughness the principle 
that “little boy and girl should be seen 
and not heard.” l nquestioning obedience 


was the demand of the stern parent, and, 


loving his children deep) for all his stern 


of the troubles which arise in the 
of children 


ness, he believed that the rigid discipline he 
imposed would turn them into men and 
women worthy of their race. 


Suffering from Unwise Lenience 





The merits and demerits of training 
children in this fashion J will discuss later. 
fhe natural reaction, however, is seen in 
our own day when hundreds of children are 
suffering morally from the unwise lenience 
of many modern parents. 

What is surprising is the failure of many 
fathers and mothers to realize that when 
trouble arises with their children it is not 


always the children’s fault. Icxperience 

shows me that as often as not the blame 

rests with the parents themselves, although 

they are sometimes outraged and annoyed | 

at being told so! | 
A child is “naughty ” because some anti 


g 
ocial trait in its character was allowed to 
develop instead of being properly checked. 
Most of us are born with some trait or othe 
of this kind. After all, a child only dis 
tinguishes right from wrong by being 
taught. 


The Child who Tells Lies 


| 


Take, for instance, the case of the child 
addicted to falsehoods. Remember it is 
quite a natural instinct to escape trouble by 





means of telling a lic, and that truthfulness 
is only instilled by example and by ex 
plaining to the child that a lie is morally 
bad and may have far-reaching effects. 

Some parents, while impressing the child 
with the beauty of truthfulness, will, when hx 
confesses to a fault, entirely ignore the fact 
that he has at least shown some virtue by 
owning up, and administer _ punishment 
a premium on veracity from the child’ 
point of view. 


accordingly. Such conduct will hardly put 
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The Mother to Blame 





In one case a schoolmistress complained 
that a girl in her class seemed to be without 
scruple where falsehoods were concerne d. 


Investigation was made and it was ascel 
that the 
failing lay with her mother, At 
child 


Wwe rr ome 


tained entire blame for the girl's 
home the 
sent to inform 
knocked at the 


mother 


Was olten any un- 


visitor who door 


that “mother was out,” and, as het 
used to compliment her on deceiving an 


unwanted caller successfully, it was quite 


ink of 
Yet the 


co hool 


natural that the little girl came to t 
petty lies as quite laudable thing 

woman was quite distressed at the 
While 


of the type in question may be quite 


mistress’s complaint. “conventional 
fibs ”’ 
defensible, parents should bear in mind that 
child a lie is a lie and 
grades of truth! 

Besides 


such 


to a there are no 


child’s 


behaviour 


harm to a moral 
unthinking 
respect for the parent, and it is this respect 


on which the whole of the 


doing 
sense, lowe ts 
parent’s in 
fluence depends. 


Obedience—and Keeping Faith 
\ parent 


obedie nee, 





store by 
rr in that 


should set 
A great many people « 


great 


while laying down very wise injunctions 


they neglect to see that they are carried out 
To give an order and be indiffe 
at the 


ent to its 


execution aims a blow very founda 
tions of discipline. 

Similarly if any penalty is threatened it 
should be imposed. To say, for 
‘Johnny, if you play with that ink 


[ will whip you, 


instance, 
bottle 
> will act as a sure deterrent 
if Johnny knows from experience that in the 
event of disobedience you will whip him 


Sut once let him commit the offence and 


with a word 


thing, in fact, | 


ese ape mere of cen ure, any 
s than the promised punish 


will be 


order you may give 


ment, and he ure to trifle with anv 
in the future 

Further, any division between parents on 
the subject of discipline has the wor 
effect upon the child. A great 


mi take is made by 


po ble 
some indulgent mothe 
who aid their children to break rules made 
by their husbands. “Daddy says I mustn’ 
play slides in the garden.” “Never mind, 
darling. Do it while Daddy’s out. I won't 
tell.” Finally the father discovers that hi 
orders are disobeyed in his absence. 


his wife win 


Either 


him over to her own indulgent 


wa or there are words,” Whatever the 





loses 


result, the child 
authority ovet 


respect for those 
him and is quick t ( 
that by pulling the right strin; prett 
ure of getting his own way. 
Parents should always support « 
in their decisions even 
they may not approve of 


Resvect for Punishment 
The child 
discipline. | 





should be taus ht to 
have beet t 

thoughtless way in- which 
detract from the seriousness of put 


Evervone, | 


suppose, has met a 
should het } 


child chance to 


against a table, will slap the 

of furniture, saying “Na 
using some similar words ot | 
result 1s that, wherea before 


from the mother was 
child 


him with con 


know he had displea 
trition, the met 
rapping will now div 
of its value. Unkle the lap 
physically he will take no 
\gain, the mothe 
her babv raise it 
putting herself below the 
she should rule, and apps 
pity than his res fe 
the future 

The over-stern father implant 
of his offspring 
ot respect 


I 
of too much home restr 
in the vouth and maid 
shackles and indulges 
which the soul vear: | 
many dep| rable insta 
ruined by the desire f 


fostered | the denial ot 





Encouraging Friendships 


In this connexion I m: 
matter of the child fri 
parent is Very Otten sein 
upon ftriendships contracted b 
tel While, of «, it 
to see that | | 

Mmpanyv, | n 

hich ile | 
things in life, iould = cert 
couraged Yet i ym ( 
dare not bri , i 2 * iT t 
giving notice ut a weel 
are, for the | 























THE MODERN PARENT AND HIS CHILD 


most unsuitable 





ot yeals alt ecnerally 
ssociates. 


inion between stern 


ts and 1C] children, The pater- 
s of the ol chool would often forbid 
talki v aurihny meals. ka het and 
( would d ubjects tar above 
l ot the | ‘ people while the 
! ed n eating im bored 
ch 
row 1 ett to make meal-times 
tv the little troubles and 
of the childre may be trotted out 
r parental scrutiny ! The youngsters enjoy 
r t | ‘ ere e tewer mdigestion 
} | \ t I ( importal .. they 
egard father and mother as very human 
pathetic ears are always 
1 Li proves the children’: 
il pow which they will tind 
at benefit in after-life, whereas the 
‘ tinually silenced may quit 
easily 1c\ ~ to a taciturh, uninteresting 


Resvect Your Child's Confidences 








. 4 | ( wnces hould be rect ived 
‘ 9 t harmful practice 
t of fun of children. I know 

t ‘ uple, who regularly 
{ ( C4 Mmpo 11 book 
pick Is out Lditic 5 
othe letails fre which 

eV ¢ ! Further ich po 
( av ate ott retailed 

! the pre nee © 

’ Me times f. lal pecu 
‘ @ 4 { ects of joke by 
S 1 In ur 1s poor 

( ( ( a ree I ot re 

t 1 t ( \ proba xets 

n om his school 
\ Live ibject untold 

Avoid Favouritism 
I 1 e tamil another 
; happane 

( Ve Oe 

but the would be 
( idren ¢ to think 

( mpat lal yu ( 

| be W | equal 
| ( that \ en a 

‘ it \ be 
‘ id 

' 


The “naughtiness of most children is 
the parental 
above, and parents 
some regrettable 
the child’s character need to 
whether they 
that trait. 
Nowadays, he 


faced 


traceable to 
mistakes 


one or other ol 


outlined who 
trait in 
first 
not planted 


are perplexed by 
conside1 
themselves have 


wever, many parents are 


with the problem of disciplining 


had 


During 


children who r four or five years 
things pretty much their own way. 
the war the service 
mother 


found herself unable to control her growing 


absence of fathers on 
Jeft its mark upon the family, as the 
brood 
herselt 


unbacked, while in some cases shx 
went to “do her bit” in 
capacity, leaving the 


In such 


some 
children to 
troubles 


run wild. 


cases various have arisen 
which are all the more difficult to 
owing to the long neglect 

In dealing with 


there 


cure 
troubles of disciplin« 
general rules. Each case 
should be regarded and ever\ 
circumstance 

utmost consideration. The main point is 
to seek to cure the child th 
Corporal punishment has been proved to be 


can be no 
individually, 
bearing 


upon it given the 


th his mind 


ineffective unless used with discrimination. 


Understand, Before You Punich 
I have frequently 
futility of a correction 





been struck by the 


administered to a 


child, owing to the lack of understanding of 
the parent 

A distressed mother sought the advice of 
the Movement some time ago with regard 
to her little girl of seven. ‘° child, she 
said, had been taught to be t ful both by 
example and precept, yet persisted in telling 
“the most terrible es." “Okt when asked 
to post a letter, aid tl er, “she will 





come bac k Ww 





letter in her hand, com 
plaining that there is a monke 


in the pillar 


box \t ther ti ( ne \ L\ she i\\ 
an clephant in the street, whe L know it to 
be a downright falsehood 

Believing the girl guilty) of confirmed 
mendacityv. the mother, he olicitude for 
the child’s welfare, had repeatedly admit 


istered thrashines Yet, l tead_ of im 


proving, the child t wo! 

On interviewing the ttl l we wer 
able to confirm what we had _ hitherto 
suspected She was a_ highly-strung, 
imaginative little thine and her so-called 
falsehood « but tant ] brain 
which she believed to be re Che parent 
were stodgy, cor n-sense people and never 
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realized that the “stories 
of were only flights of innocent fancy, which 
would disappear as the child grew. Instead 
of being aghast at the girl’s behaviour they 
would, had they understood the case pro- 
perly, have derived comfort from the fact 
that it indicated a wealth of creative talent 
which might make the child an accomplished 
artist or writer in years to come. Corporal 
punishment would do much to blunt such 
talent. 


» they complained 


Adjust the Point of View 


In another case a boy and his father were 





at loggerheads owing to the boy’s devotion 
to amateur photography. The father had set 
his face against the boy’s hobby, and the 
latter had consequently neglected everything 
for it. This was clearly a case for ad 
justing the points of view, as what must 
have been originally a very small difference 
was now causing a great rift in the house- 
hold. We spoke to the father, pointing out 
to him the advantage of exercising lenience 
with regard to his son’s pastime, and then 
took the boy aside, pointing out the foolish- 
ness of allowing a hobby to dominate his 
interests. By inducing mutual sympathy in 
this way we succeeded in securing an 
amicable settlement of the difficulty. 

Chronic cases like kleptomania sometimes 
prove a great source of worry to the parent. 
Children with a fatal weakness for pur- 
loining money, jewellery, and other objects 
of value, often seem to be beyond reform. 
The Duty and Discipline Movement was 
once visited by a mother whose little boy 
seemed a confirmed thief and at least on one 
occasion had narrowly escaped the attentions 
of the police. 

But does a child thief always understand 


The Duty and Discipline Movement 


that he is doing wrong? Some children 
have queer ideas of the rights of property, 
and, while willing to share all they hav: 
think themselves entitled to take what the 
like from others. Such a conception needs 
correcting in order that the child’s be 
haviour may be normal. My advice to the 
parent is to teach the child a moral | 

and punish him every time he commits a 
theft by taking away from him somethil 
that he cherishes. In this way he will 
made to understand that stealing hurts some 
one, and before long he will refrain f1 
indulging in such a practice. 


’ 


Justice First, and All the Time 





Don’t condemn a child unjusth \ 
glaring example of this came under 
notice a few months ago. <A mother left 
half a crown upon the table and her litt 
son put it in his pocket lest it ld | 
stolen. Later, the woman missed the money 
and discovered it in the boy’s possessio1 


She immediately charged the little chap with 


having stolen it. Imagine the effect of 

an accusation on the sensitive child. 

.A great consideration in dealing w 
juvenile offences is the mental age of the 
child which often differs from the actual a 
Some children arrive at the age of tourt 


without being more than twelve years old 


mentally, and I know of at least one case 1 


which a boy of sixteen and a half was c 
the point of being charged for an off 
before an ordinary Police Court, when, 
far as his mentality was concerned, tl 
juvenile court would have been far n 
suitable. 

Tt is only by taking all such psychologic: 


factors into consideration that the pa 
can hope to rear his children without harm. 


is Open to give free advice to parents on 


the management of their children. I will gladly forward any letters sent care of 


the Editor. 
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Am I Responsible for 


“Fed Up!” 


HE responsibilities of an editor are 

at ) instance, a Worthy 

t ] s 5 inted out to me 

it fied i all that, 

th “fed up” to 

i t 1 article these 
of the English la 

( \ ld not Like to ix 

Unfortunately th | not the only re¢ 
ili t 1 be laid at the edito 

My end even insists that the sub 

not nm » be discussed in ‘THI 

(yt | (Ee . by the way.) 

| ! t wople do actually 
,.s wit ha | l \ fi? 

l ( Le it nol 

Gath! ich 1 I unhapp mar- 

i 

ss uy a | ibility to ulOow 

e p ) 4 ( the tone ot 

! n \ , surcly, be at h 
eater « to mote unhappy mat ‘ 
ina some ] n the editol 14 

« ) th t | ed to wo ls, but 
the tle a ere tha ervade 


se 





Unhappy Marriages ? 


other magazines) will promptly reply: “Be- 
cause they fall in love.” 


fall in love? 

matter is that the bu 
as it 
about to say that it is often a “put-up job,” 
but refrain, for of my 
and call it a combination of forces impelling 
towards a certain end. 
falls in because he is 
Love is in He 
And the magazine editor is one of the most 
culpable of the parties. We talk 
Power of the Press, in politics and industry, 
but can this compare with the subtle powe 


B ut why 
The fact of the 
is not so spontaneous 


do they 
siness 
scems. I was 


the sake colleague, 
Many a young man 
expt cted to. 


cannot ¢ 


lov c 


the air. scape it: 


1 
romantic autho! 


of suggestion exerted by a 


od-Natured editors 


<fo 


A Conspiracy to Promote Matches 
Yes, 


conspiracy to 


and an all 


LOoo- oC 





it is as well to tace the there 
matches 


the 


almost think 


Sa promote love 


and editors are as culpable as most of 


parties concerned. One would 
that they—like the 
packets of tea—had some 
in the res The 
the parties married 


sellers of motor-cars ot 


ial 


ynsideration 


linanc¢ intcrest 


ult. one C 


and 


to be 
the 


eems to get 


rest! Take a typical court 


holi- 


hang 


couple. Angelica, on that memorable 
\m 1 res} le to appy marriage day in the summer-time when she “1 het 
t] t n is a one; b nee destiny,” was probably reading a thrilling 
on t t of ried lite, we love novel wherein Prince Charming holds 
just ‘ fa t out his hand to the maiden in distre ind 
} ( M ead henceforth all her troubles are at an end 
1 all t \ es in thi d Ronald, what time he was waiting on th 
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bathing-machine steps, was probably read- 


ing a magazine tale of how a young man 
income nil, and prospects uncertain—found 
the angel of his dreams and bore her tri- 
umphantly to his heart and home (without a 
clue as to how he bought the furniture, o1 
found the money for her silk jumpers). 
Ronald and Angelica fell in love of theit 
own sweet wills—but the atmosphere around 
them was charged with romance, and the 
editor must share the responsibility. 

That is all right if things go well. But 
are the editors and the story-writers re 
sponsible if things go wrong? Do they—in 
their brief four thousand words—criminally 
marry off people who are quite unsuited to 
one another? Do thev leave off with the 
wedding bells and ignore the problem of how 
on earth Susan can make Count Albatross 
happy, or how Jack can possibly support 
Christabel Vere de Vere? 


sje 


Who is to Blame ? 





I must confess most candidly that the 
story-writer sometimes ignores the sober 
realities of life and commits moral mon 
strosities for the sake of his plot and his 
story. 

But before you pass judgement on us 
literary people, please consider. You, the 


reader of the magazines, largely determin 


what sort of fare we shall provide, It is 
all very well turning on me now and saving, 


“Mr. Editor, if that couple in vour story 
marry there will be trouble; for heaven’ 
sake tell them to break it off!” If I took 
you at your word you would sternly rebuke 
me. You would remind me that in a// you 
stories you must have “happy endings 
And happy endings—in fiction—are accom 
plished by ringing down the curtain at the 
bridal feast, and taking the word ot the 
author for the fact that “they lived happil 
ever after.” You, in the last r sort, are both 
editor and reader, and in your capacity of 
arbitrator ordain romance. 

We come to the conclusion that we a 


both as bad as one anothe r. l upply 





with love stories—but you order them. And 
frankly, I am not going to blame you over- 
much. Truth to tell, you do not want just 


‘plain realities” in vour fiction. You 
know quite well that life is apt to be er 
and monotonou When you take up a 


Magazine you want a change from th 


“ plain realities "’ of life You demat 


touch of romance, the gilt frat 
shining glass on the picture ot 
And we editors and writers hav: 


what you want. 
<se 
A Little Home Truth 


But if these thines he <4), et 





ledge once in a while that rot 

all-sufticing in real life as it is w 
covers of a novel. The delig! 
of fiction are not all guaranteed 
well. “Happy endings” do not 
readily in real life as they do in 


Years ago, a man considerabl\ 


myself advised me that a hapy 
was largely a question of tl 
being suited to one another UO! 
[ scorned such mundane phil 


lieved as you believe that t 
most important thing was to fal 
and all would be well. 

se 
Is Love Sufficient ? 


A I watch the love mat 





commonplace “ arraneed af 


quite well 


much the same as life in eo 


rtner in matrimony lt 


fallen in love th is a fa r 


and in every other walk of life, it 


probable he wv ca tf re 
life also | cem trite Dut 


velleu Tabs me peop] 
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4 simple truth like this In fact, in speak- 


marriage one has to be horribly 


the facts of the 


ing ol 
platitudinous. For all 
situation have been pointed out time after 
start with, marriage ‘is the most 
likely to 


therefore to be 


time lo 





tremendous contract you are evet 


enter into: it ought most 


arefully weighed in all its bearings before a 


\nybody could tell 


decision is arrived at 


you that, couldn't they Yet | am more 
and more amazed at the light-hearted way 
some people rush into marriage If you 
young people won't believe what youn 


parents tell you, wen’t you accept it if TI, 
olemnly declare that by 
marriage you will make or mar your life? 


a stranger, youl 


< se 


Keep the Fire Burning 





In the romances that help to pa awa 
our time the hero and heroine “ fall in love ” 
and there’s an end of it Is it not rathe1 


love is a shy plant, of tende1 


change round the 
metaphor and say that it is a fire—not the 
fierce, blazing, all-consuming fire of the 


novelist, but just the ordinary domestic fire 


f the livi OO Sometime it is hard 

light-—-mavbe the wood damp. But 

‘ it lit it ucce depends precisely 
n how it 1s fe 


Constant watching, hourly 
] SCT VICE and. the 


fre will warm the domestic hearth and give 


and cheerfulne to the family 
Cl ( he ucct of married lite is often 
just i Mp pic it 1 i questo of daily 
lwuchthulne mutual help, reasonabl 
§ i Not ve exciuin Is it Not ver 
\ build a to oO rut eminentl 
itis! cal lite 


Take Care ! 
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acquit me of the responsibility for the mar- 


riages that go astray. In fact, I pass the 


responsibility on to you, my readers. If you, 
like all the innumerable hosts from before 
the dawn of history, will pass the gates 
and enter into the solemn state of the 


married, please notice the warnings on the 
portals. 
rash 


seware of foolish optimism and 

once your feet are set 

on the path, enter with courage and hope. 
Marriage is 


decisions Sut 


make it: 
the land is full of 
is a land of promise all 
The best men and women of all 
been quick to a¢ knowledge their 


what vou like to 
there are pitfalls, and 
warnings, but it 
the same. 


have 


apes 


everlasting debt to their partners in life; 
probably they, too, would be just as em- 
phatic in warning the rash and _ fool- 


hardy. 


sje 
Suet and Syrup 





My task is ended, my 
\nd 


anothet 


responsibility dis- 
afternoon’s 
batch of 


editor, reading a 


charged. now the post 


love stories ! 


brings me 


Surely an dozen love 


: “ees 
shall go on 
batch of 


stories a day, ought to be “fed up” 
gladly | that 1 


reading printing my 


most contess 


and love 


stories, and that with the greatest of plea- 


sure, for if youth needs warning, we who 


are Not so young need romance. Perhaps 


those tired modern wives my correspondent 


writes about have too much sewing and 
not enough romance. Can it be that 
a decent love story, a romantic play, is 
a good antidote for the state of being 
“fed up” [ verily believe that such is 


If an editor has his 
bilities he ha h 


the case. responsi 
shall 
matter I have 


impossible and the 


plea ures, too I 


that 


trv in the Tuture as tol 


in the past —to avoid the 


ridiculous, but to keep on gfving you the 


storv-teller’s vision of beauty, romance, love. 


Life you say ternly practical: so is suet 





Am I responsible for unhappy marriags pudding but a 
‘ = 
Well, perhaps I am responsible for some little golden syrup ¢ 
Mothe spirit of romance which, after all, makes all the dif- 
hone ot 1 would be with rut But plea c ference ! rr 
stihl akin 
yagi P S — 
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NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 





Two New Designs for 


nitted Jumpers 


(With Full Instructions) 


By Nora 


N spite of many predictions of its dis 
appearance the jumper ts still with us, 

but it is the jumper ‘‘ with a diffe: 
ence” that is now desired. Here are two 
of most up-to-date style, one as simple 
as can be, the other of quite an unusual 
design, not at all intricate, but requiring 
care in the following of the instructions, 
which are given very precisely. 

Both are made from a thread which 1 
highly satisfactory in appearance and in 
durabilitvy—* Peri-Lusta” Pearl-Knit, No. 
The thread can 


Se 


x” obtained in a splendid 
variety of colours to suit any taste. 


Striped Jumper with Raglan 
Sleeve 


For this jumper, designed for a rather 
full figure, but equally effective on a 
slender one if worked on rather = finet 
needles, three and a nalt | n 
grammes) are required The model wa 
knitted on No. 10 needles The same in 
structions can be used for silk, the resulting 
jumper being considerably smaller. 


The Left Sleeve 





ABBREVIATIONS : k., knit; p., purl; st. stit 
tog., together. 

Cast n 20 st I 

ist 7 Knit, increas i! ast 
stitch 

2nd 7 on t) ee | 2, increa 
one in the last st When working the increa 
always keep the thread fair 

wd re Knit, increasing in the last stit 
biver lnumbered row 1 ke tl " 

{ slip a , tw , 
! ad 

( , | . 
ncréa 

, | » 4 

increa 


Waldron 


roth» nm 22. 9 oo oe 
increase 
12th row iN DB... % 7 tw 2 
incTeast ; ; 
14¢h ? KR. 4; 3 \ 
increase. 
lh + kK 7 p thre t " 
¢ . ? ’ 7 
IncTease, 
ilk ro RK. 6: 
increase, 
20th 7 i. 23 =, p. 3 thre 
increase. 
22nd row.—l. 1; k p. 3 th t - 7 
p. 2, Increa 
24th r K. 1 
increase 
26th + .—Begin like 6th row 
th p. 4 r 7 part | 1t¢ I 
every row wit i \\ 
these instructor three more t 
the end of the S86 Vv, Ww 
have been added, giving 1 
S7 , Knit I 
easit at the Ih 
€ the we 14 ind 
more row nia b idded ‘ 
plan. 
SS , iN i 
b ! no I i 
So/fh ? 
with me her i 1 
yl , r 2 1 
time 1 
12 i? iN I 
g4th » |’ 2 
k. 2 q 
of ] 
8 , ma. 4 
time ) 
oO , | 2 
1 
102 , I 
tin : ! 
ro4th > r. 8 
Tint , | 2 } 
time 
1 , } 
11 i 
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114th row.—k. 2 to 
times; Pp. 3, k. 5, k. 2 


116th row.—K. 5; p. 


p. 3, Ke 4- 


118th row.—K. 2 tog. 


times; Pp. 3, k. 4, k. 2 


120th row.—K. 4; p. 





k. 


24th row.—K. 3; p. 
nt Be 2. 


126¢h row.—l. 2 tog., p. 
g 


times; k. 2, k. 2 tog 
128/h row. : 
a ae Se 2 
130/k row.—lP. 2 to 
times; k. 1, k. 2 tog 


132"d@ row.—K. 1; 








) 
Pp. 3 

134th | row.—l. 2 
tog.; k. 7, p. 3 cight 
times ; 2 tog. 

136/h row.—l’. 3, k 
7 eight times; p. 2 

2S/h rou P 2 
fog., kK. 6: p. 9, &%.. 7 

en times, p. 2, p. 
2 tog. 

140th roz Pr. 23% 
7, Pp. 3 seven times; k 
7, Pp. I. 

1g2ud ro kK 2 

Es Be S35 DP. wk 





144/h row Pr. a: 
7> Pe 3 ven times; 
146/h 7 —K 2 
tog., k. 4, p. 3, kK. 7 
x time oy 7 es 9 
1 tur: leaving 6 
titches unwor! 
Keep the thread tight 
at every turn. 
147/h » k t 
ast 4 stitch ind 
, leaving them un 
vorked. Every 1 








orked simi 
arly, 4 more being 


eiton the left-hand 


edie at each turn 
14/ , K 73 
p. 3, k. 7 five times; 
3. k. ¢, and tut 
] O fy ™m re tit 4 
vorked 
1S , kK y | Pp 
3 five time | 1 
1 turn, avil 
nore unworked 
2nd 7 k 2 
} th times 
] . 1 turn 
sq? —P 
7, p. 3 tw eee 





3, k. 7 eight times; 
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7 eight 1sSth row.—k. 1, p. 3, k 





2; p. 3, k. ; 7, and turn. 

; losing up the 
gap, keeping the thread tight and being care- 
ful not to draw the loops on the needle); k. 2 
7 eight and k. 2 tog. to the end of the row, making 


159/k row.—kh. 10, k. 2 tog. ( 





six narrowings in all, and end with k. 3. 
3, k. 7 eight times; 160/h row.—K. 28; k. 2 tog. and k. 4 six 
times; &; 2 tog.,. Kk. 3; K-22 
3, k. 7 eight times ; 161s/ row.—-Knit 1b2nd and 103rd rows.— 
Kk. 2 tog. and k. to the end. 
3, k. 7 eight time 16444 row.—k. 2 tog., make 2, k. 2 tog. 
Repeat ‘this to the end of the row, knitting the 
a; &. % DP. 3 eignt last 3 stitches tog. , 
165¢k row.—kK. 2, p. 1; then k. 3 and p. 1 
, k. 7 cight times; to the end of the row, ending wi Rs Bo 
106/h-169¢/ ? —Knit. If any further de 
1; k. 7, p. 3 eight creasings are needed the can be done at the 
beginning and end of the 166th and 168th rows. 
3, k. 7 eight times; Cast off, mot t tightly, and leave a good 


length of thread for 
ewln up. 
The Right Sleeve 


Work through | the 
instructions as given 
for left sleeve, to the 








end of the 145th row. 
146/i row.—K. 2 
tog., 'K.. 43 8:3; %..9 
Siz. times; p. 3, KE." 5 
and turn, leaving 4 
stitches unworked 
147/k row.—K. to 
the last 6 stitches 
and turn, leaving 
the ( inworked 
vet odd-numbered 


159th is 


148 , K I 





ing 4 more stitches 
unw 1 

1s kK 35 
Dn ? ~ five tim . 
«l | bu 

-> y y ?P > 
BY, ] 3 four times; 
k. 1, and turn. 

154/ K rs 


turt 

if } kK 6; 
 s 4 ind k. 2 
seven time x. 2, 

161 ? K. 27 


This Jumper has been worked in white wool 
for the sake of illustration, but it is most 
charming and effective in colours, and ( ' tche 
extremely dainty in silk Worl : hi 
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sleeve to the end of the 
100 stitches on. 

100/k row.—P. 2 tog.; 
k. 6, k. 2 tog. 

1o1st row.—Knit. All 
are the same. 





1o2md row.—K. 2 tog., 
times, p. 2 tog. 
104/h row. K. 2 tog., 


times; p. 3, k. 4, k. 2 1 
106¢h roi ‘ 

times; p. 3, k. 5, k. 2 tog 
108/Ak row. y 

times; p. 3, k. 2, 





96th 


110th row.—K. 2 tog.; Pp 








112/h 7 K. 2 tog., k 
times; p. 3, k. 2 tog 

114/hk row.—kK. 2 tog., p. 
times; k. 1, k. 2 tog. 

116/h 7 .—l. 2 tog 
times; k. 7, p. 1, p. -2 4 

1iSth row r. 2 tog., k 
times; p. 2, p. 2 tog. 

1119/2 row.—At this row 
commence. Kk. 40 and tur 

20/hk row.—P. 2 tog., k. 


odd-numbere 


y necessary 





Ss. 120¢h + 
K. 2 tog 
3. 32nd » 
P. 2 tog., } 
yA? e 
r. 2 
} 144/n 7 
iN 2 tog 
3 1s , 
A. 2 k 
» 1, k 
iN 2 tog 
kor ¢ other point 
from the 120th row to the 
row, slip t fi t i 
lraw the pped it 
The Front 
———— 

This portion measures 6 
13 inch I igth, mea 
of the Loins It in © 
both width and lengt An 

ve an lded wid f 
iffecting the ructs 

ast on 41 h 
isi P ) i 
2nd? Knit 
rad? Y. 
" , | 
4 
/ | \ 


K. 2 tog., and 


Circ 





Right Front 


\l 











( / , Lil si nd 1 ard ; 1 
WV ‘ , Knit - 
Repea ~ eight \ u thre rect 
numb h is done down to inid 
011 i front The number is 16 on ea 
le. Should the jumper not be desired to b 
» high in the neck, work only 14 or 15 holes 
Measure it 1 the wea 1 ib a wing 4 
ur mo | to come n ea side be i} 
he b m ] it are rea ed, giving the f t 
ng I the t i 1g \ 
ko / / Imm it 
ufte the row the « it, that 1s 1 { 
patter vy wh } fini t ‘ 
1s/ ? ever 7-nu red? iN 
ym this row k. 21 and tu 
2nd » P. 2 tog k. 6, z, 7 
} , i oS & % k re 
t , N. 2 ; 1 P. 3 
, kK. 2, mal .. <4 a ft to t 
| 
S , iN 2 I 
I iN t a a 1 
12 , K. 2 ¥ ~ I. 
14 ) .-kh ) - 
is | eo? 
Woof ? o—kh. 2t 1 } ° I 
is Pr. a b.3 7 
2 PrP. 2 1 2. | - I 
21 I , ] 1 to rit yu g 
1 ) b The b 1 Va 
same, al 1 I fh W 
hole a 1 ted we Tth \ 
und the gist row 
2nd > a. 2 pr } 
K. 21 f , x. 4 ' I 
S } r. = 1 
} , " 2 (ut t a 
1 tw ti l fit ‘ <a 
~ t l t add 
| | 1 4 X } ‘ 
{f the nu ‘ ) 
1st ? , , Koni 
yh ’ - 4 
( 7 : 
“th . , 
ul 
\ » | - 
F A 
i | I 
12 , I 7 4 - 
14 , ss r 2 
1s , | “th \ 
1Ofn ? te. 7p 2 
is , x } = 
: , | 1 7, I I ) 
21 ! , I I » wit 
4 } b owe ] ‘ . 
t 2ard , row 
i's 4 t roe 
draw , 











The “ ROBERTSON ” Recipes 


A new series of delightful 
table dainties. 





The high food value ot Mince 
meat has won for it a regular place 
in the kitchen, not merely at Xmas 
time for the Mince Pies, but all the 
year round, as an ingredient for the 
table ‘“‘sweets.” Many delighttul 
dishes can be made with it 
try these: 

MINCEMEAT BUNS 


Take 1 lb. flour, and sift into it 3 oz. sugar, 1 tabl 


poonful of egg substitute, and a pinch of salt. Rub 
into it lightly with the tips of the fingers 2 oz. of lard 
w good dripping. Mix all to a stiff paste with milh 
(sour milk is best), Roll out the paste lightly to the 


thickness of } inch 
Cut it into rounds with a tumbler 


Put a good teaspoonful of Robertson's Mincemeat 
at the centre of each round, Close up the paste over 
the mincemear and pinch the edge Turn the buns 
over, so that the flat side comes uppermost. Cut a 
cross on each bun, going aln t, but not quite, down 


to the mincemeat. 

Bake them on a greased tin in a brisk oven f 
5-25 minutes. Spi inkl vith sifted sugar, and cool 
acake wire. Ve ry nice light buns, which keep tre 
for several days 


BLACK CAP PUDDING. 


Grease a pudding-bisin, and put a od layer of 
Robertson Mine meat at the | notit. Beat to a 
ream 307. of margarine and 2 . of suvar Stir int 
them 3 oz. ot flour and 1 tea vul of baking-powder 
Mix all with 1 egg, beaten up easpoonfu t milk 
When all is thoroughly mixed, pour on top of tl 
Mincemeat. Cover the “basin with a greased paper, 
and steam for 14 hour 

When the pudding is turned out it is light and 
pongy, crowned with a dark cap of M ‘ 
Serve custard or sweet sauce with it. 


ROBERTSON’S “GOLDEN SHIIRED 
MINCEM&AT is specially recommended for its 
high quality and purity. It is made * just like 


home-made,” prepared and blended by expert 
Further Recipes will be 
published here cut them 
out and retain for reference. 
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Goodness — Purity — Quality 


ROBERTSONS 


Golden Shred Brand 


MINCE MEAT 


has nothing left out which ought to be 
in—every ingredient that good mince- 
meat should contain is included. 

And nothing inferior is ever put in— 
the absolute best alone is used. 

Insist on RORERTSON’S —— 
— Ask your Grocer! ————4 


ROBE ATSONS 











From a Woman 
to all Women 


Women who are wise realize how quickly 
to-morrow becomes to-day. In many ways 
the future holds greater risks than it did a 
few years ago. The extensions of the field 
of women’s work, the increase in self- 
dependence, the reduced purchasing power 
of money—all go to make the FUTURE 
an insistent question. 

If my health fails how shall I pay my ex- 
penses? When I get old how shall I live ? 
When baby comes how can I meet the extra 
expense? Soon the children must go to 
school—can I pay the fees,and how? The 
‘ British Dominions” have wide and varied 
plans which give a reassuring answer to 
these and many similar questions which 
worry and perplex the minds of all women 
on whose work, in or out of the home, so 
many depend for happiness, if not actually 
maintenance, to-day. 

An interesting booklet entitled “* Insurance 
for Women” will be sent post free to all 
who apply for same. It shows how provision 
can be made for Retirement, Old Age, 
Illness, Birth of Children, Education of 
Children, ete., and gives clear and simple 
examples of premiums payable. Sending 
for a copy entails no obligation whatever. 


Woman and the Home 


Home is very dear to the heart of Woman, 
and to everyone who has a home and 
treasures its contents the *‘ALL-IN” Policy 
forms a necessary modern safeguard. This 
ideal form of Insurance is the most simplified 
and complete yet devised, and a single 
annual premium of 5s. per £100 (minimum 
premium 7s. 6d.) covers practically every 
serious risk to which the householder is 
liable. On receipt of a post card a detailed 
list of the Inany and varied risks covered, 
together with a proposal form and _ full 
particulars, will be forwarded post free. 
The * British Dominions” transact all 
classes of Insurance business at lowest 
possible rates. Every person with insurable 
interests should write for the latest rates 
and particulars of the class of Insurance in 
which he or she may be interested. 
Address: Mrs. Marjorie R. Verden, Women’s 
Section, Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
Assurance Co., Ltd., 79 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Head Office: British Dominions House, 
Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
Branches and Agents throughout the United 
Kingdom. The most progressive office for 
all «lasses of Insurance. Assets exceed 
L's ),000,000, 
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The Learned Scribes of Bygone Days 


Did write our Books with Quills, 


But nowadays we right ourselves 





by using 
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K. 44. Soth 7 cS ee 





7, P- 3 
three time K. 7, p. 2, p. 2 tog golh row.— 
K. 43. ost row P. wo; k. 7, Pp. 3 tout times: 
K. 2 Qgand » kK. 3. O37a row.—P. 33 
k. 7, p. 3 four times Qg4th ? K. 40: k. 2 
tog., make 1, k. 2. 95/A row P.. 0s &. 92 p:. 2 
four times; k. 2 OLA row K. 43 

Q7/h 7 ig . tT, Pp. 2 
{ Jy gs/ ! ] fi O0f/ 7 £ _— 
YP. 22k, %, Di 2 foe 

tl row fr. 3 p. 2 tog 

1o2Nd row.—k. 37, k. 2 tog., oe oe 2 

10372 row.—lV. 1; times 

104/hk row.—kK. 41. ee ee oo 
three times; p. 3, k 





1obfhH and 10Sth 7 





Pr. 33-k..2, DP. 2 tre 2 
7> | 
10G/k row.—l’. 2, 
roth ro Irom t ( very alternate 
row will be knitted, with a stitch fewer each 
timc The decrease as made 





at the end of each 
pattern row, as directed in ful A. 30; Bs S 
tog., make 1, k. 2 

















wiS/h, 126¢h, 134¢h, 42nd, 15 1sS8/h and 
106/A rows.—Make holes as on 110th row when 
} stitches from the end 

tialh roz P. +; k. 7, p. 3 three times; k. 7, 
p. 2 tog 113 ? . 3, k. 7 three times; 
I a a a 11S y Pr. st ki % 
p- 3t tin 5. | t 

1isth 7 C; & Be ee time | » Ke 2 
k. 2 tog i! I 7 4 3 three 
tim } 3, 2 121 , y eo 7 
three time - ? 

b2erd ? P. +: k. 37, p. 2 three time a = 
k. 2 toy 12 ? 2 = tl times; 
| i Ds 2 127th 7 ry ¥ | 7 2 
twice; k. 7 > 2 tog 12 ) .. = 
] twice o 2 tog 

1yIs/ 7 ". 1¢ &. Fe Oe F Cerio 

This \ tn Iil 1 W 

it Repeat \ attern i ¢ 
lhe next 2 WW a al 
row ind t next 1S are age i 
them with st thie rib taker ft 

i? , cs As b e, ever 
row, a ! ( a l it W ¢ 

yrecedin ( In uchio 

niy W il { 1 ‘ urs 

171 , Pr. te 3 Boot 737d row — 
P. 3, k. d 2 174l/h 7 \ row with 
hole K. 4, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2. 

issth 7 '@. e k.2t iv7/(h » 
P, 3, ki 2 > t irq , yaa ee 3, 
k. at Ist ? rs 7 

sand row The la hole row a = 
make 1, k. 2 v 

iN3rd ? eS , kK. a1 is lg)! .— 
r. %. = -% is , |? 
Left Front 

Make ab 

ust 7 Knit first in the front and then, 
without shipping off, one in the back of the loop 

2nd 7 iN rd» Kk. 1, increase as 
b ‘ 1 ? :.°s : row.—K, 2, in 
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crease. 6th row.—K. 3, p. 1. 7th 

increase. S8¢h ro a 2 
oth row.—k. 4, increa 1 

p. 1. with row.—h. 5, increa 

K. 4, Pp. 3. 13¢h 7 K. 6, inere 
14th row.—K. 7, p. 1. 15fh 7 


crease. (Or, 


make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 


if a hole 


16/h row.—K. 6, p. 3. 174k 2 kK 
crease. 18/h row.—l. 2, k. 7, p. 1. 109¢/ 
k. 9, increase, 20/4 7 rh & 79 

21st row K. 10, increas 22a ? 
A 2c 7% Bh wh. aye er kK I, 
(If a hole is wanted here, | >, make 
tog. k. 7, increase. 





24th row. 
incr@ase., 260/f 7 
27th row.—k. 1 


301K TOW, K. § 
K. 2, make 1, k 
y2and row RK. 4, 
kK. 16, increase 
p. 1 35/h ro 
a Oo Dh & EF 
crease lA Ke 
3Q/Ak row eo 


crease, 





twice ; 
44/4“ 7 ile 

457A row.—k. 2 
Pp. 3, k. 7 twice; p 


Pp. 3 


crease. 





kK. 2 tog., k. 1 im 
k. 7 twice; p. 3. 
solh row.—kK. 5; 
sis/ 25 
p. 3, k ; 
crease, i 
§5/Ah row 2 








k. 7, p. 3 twice; k. 7, p. 5. sg 
increase. 60/k row.—P. 1: k. 7 
times. O1s/ row, kK 30, Cant 
kK. 1; p. 3, k. 7 three time 1 
K. 2, make 1, k. 2 tog.; k. 27 
64/h row.—P. 3; k. 7, p. 3 thre 
Osfh row. kK. 32, increa Ot, 
p. 3, k. 7 three tian p. 1. 67th 7 
increase. OS8/h row.—K. 2; p 
times; p. 3. 6y// 7 K. 34, in 
rou me SF De % € time 
vist 7 K. 2 k. 2t 
creas 72nd 7 L. 4, eo 
P- 3+ 7374 7 Asc 
Sire SOS p. 1 
K. 37, increase Oth 7 K. 6 
three times; p. 3. 77/A row kK 
Wh rou , a2°8. a et 
Pp. 1. 7OlAR row, K. 2, make 1, 
increase. Sofh + geet ae 
Sis? row.—k. 40, in ise 82) 
p- 3. k. 7 four times; p. 1 Siyrd 
increase, Sg/h 7 . 2. 
S3/h rox iN 42, CTO S« SOe/ 
p- 3, k four time p. 1. 8> 
make 1, k. 2 tog 3, 1 " 
K. 13 p. 3, k. 7 four time p. 3 
K. 44, no increase goth x K 
four times: Dp. I. gl , Ik 14 
—P. 2 tog . 23k. 9, p 1 
Sp. 2 ye ti 
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These weights help the’ jumper to keep in 
n 5 t J t I 
position when worn. 

If desired a line of crochet may be worked 


all round the jumper, either in the same colour 


or in a contrast, and the lacing may be made 
A particularly effective finish to the 


to match. 


sleeves consists of a row or two 


work about an inch wid? 


Plain Knitted Jumper with 
Crochet Edge 


HE measurements of the jumper are: 


hairpin 
| 


17 inches in |¢ eth from the back of 
the neck (including the crochet work 
at the neck and 
round the bot 
tom), 18! inche 


from the bottom 


of th sleeve to 


the centre bac UP 
37 inches immedi 


ately under the 
arms round the 
jumper, and 33 
inches where the 
crochet work is 
stitched on round 
the bottom. 

The instruc- 
tions are for 
medium size 


jumper, and in 

size three 
and a half skeins 
of “Peri-Lusta ” 
Pearl-Knit size 
.o will be r¢ 
ju red A steel 
hook, size 2, and 


pI 
of long 


a pair 
knitting needles, 
size 10, will also 
be require d 

If a larger 
Jumper is wanted 
ast on aie few 
more stitches at 
th commence- 
ment of the 
knitting, and 
work a few 
more rows. be- 
fore starting 
the sleeve The 
sleeve Is ot 
medium 
length; if a 
shorter one 1s 


particular Jumper, 
preferred, cast 
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on 20 stitches on the 73rd and 74th’ rows 
instead of 40, or if a longer one is desired, 
about 60 stitches would be necessary, 


ABBREVIATIONS.—SI., slip; k., knit. 
} ’ 


start at the back by casting on go stitches 


and knit 72 rows. 


737@ row.—Cast on 4o stitches for first sleeve 
and knit 130 stitches. 

74/h row.—Cast on stitches for second 
sleeve and knit 138 stitches, that is the 40 just 
cast on, the go across back, and 8 of the 
first sleeve 

a of 4 q] . ~ P e . . 

75th row. 1, k. 105, that is across the 


back and 8 of the second 

























Simplicity is combined with good style in 


and carried out in 
colours it makes a very attraciive garment 


sleeve, 
76/h row.—Sl. 1, 
ks 113. 77th row. 
—Sl. 1, k. 121. 
Sth row.—Sl. 1, 
k. 129. 
Sl. 1 


70th row, 
> k. 2R 
Solh row.—Sl. 1, 
k. 145. 81st row. 
=e Ty, Re, BEY: 
Sard row.—Sl. 1, 
k. 161. 837d, 84th, 
Ss/h and S6th rows. 
—kK. 170. 87th 
row,.—Increase I 
(by knitting in ‘the 
front loop and then 
in the back oop) 
in the first stitch 
and knit to the 
end. S8/h row.— 
Increase 1 and 
knit to the end. 
89th, goth. 
gtst, gand, 93rd 
and g4th rows. 
—K. 172. 95th 
vow — Increase 
1 and knit. 
g6th row— 
Like 95th row. 
97th, 08th, 
99th, 100th, 
1o1st and 1o2nd 
vows.—K, 174, 
103rd 100,.—In 
crease 1: and 


knit. 
104/h row.—Like 
103rd row. 105¢h, 


, }. 7, 
10607 2k, 1ro7/f 4, 
, a2 7 
1OSfH, 1og/h ana 


, 


110th rows. ie 
176. 11/hk and 
112/k ~=— rows. — In- 
crease 1 and knit. 
113¢h, 114¢h, 
risth, 6th, 117¢h 
and 118th rows.— 
a. 378. 11g// TOT, 
—Decreas I (by 
knitting «the first 
two stitches to 


gether) and knit. 
120¢h row.—Like 
119/h row. 121s, 


t2and, 123rd, 


> 
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124th, 125th and 126th + 

1284 rows. Decrease 
1% » 131s, LZQMA, 1337%a 
174. 135/42 .—Decreas 


136¢/hk row.—WDecrease 1 


knit to end. This starts 


Mit k. 
1374k row.—K. 80. 13 
and knit to the end. 139 
140/h row.—Cast off 2 ar 
K. 75. 142d row Cast 
7 
1437d ? Decreas 1 


? s Ix 72 
Sis , Decrease 1 
Cast on 1 and kni I 
154¢h 7 Castonia 
ee 1s6/h ? Cast 
? K. 74. 158¢h row 
roth + Decrease 1 
n the last stitch 1holh 
knit. rO1s/ .—Knit, ner 
wo2nd row Cast on 1 


Knit, increase 1 n the 


rease 1 nm the ist titen 
tool ? { ast n 1 
Decrea 1, knit, increase 
1OS/h » -—Cast on 1 and kni 

Knit, increase 1 in the last 
Cast on 1 and knit 

crease 1 in th t tch 

1 and kn 17a re 

the last stitch. 174/h row 
i7Sth ? .— Decrease 1 

ast stitch. 1176/4 7 ( 





eas I nt la 
ind knit St 
ast st tS2? 
wd» —lnere 
mn sti ist titan 
IS4// iSs// Sf Is7 
roth 7 hk »s 
rust ? | < I 
i2 Lt) 3? 14i/ I 
1ysZ/ ? k tay 
Lips } lt ca 1 
2 / 1 1 2 
, a. 8 
2th » iN of. 
k. gt 208 , K. 84 
Sl. 4 ‘ 21 Aner 
211/h + Sl. 1 7 
213/h » sl. 1, k. 67 
21cs/h 7 ( t ff 40 
rf , 22c/h 7 
thread t iffi nt 





+} . need ‘ " 
to t neck Ie 
tructior ‘ ie first 
1 3St t 22st row 
( tinu knitt a 
ifter workit e first | 
ist ff 1 titene here 
' {t t a 
‘ t iu > t 





(Cast on 1 and knit. 











Crochet for Bottom of Jumper 





ABBREVIATIO Ch ain; 1 t 
byl} ] } thle t 
hou it " 
I 4 I 1 11 I nth «i 
2 ch., mi t f foundation 1t 
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Pra y 1 1 h I { x 
> ch n :R., 1 xt t I 
> 1 ex ind 1 tf x 
1 bik.), 1 h., 1 b 
yay I I 1 11 1 I 
14 
s/h > » | 1 b i I 
Repeat 1 4t t 
With a row 7 ae 


h 1d in next ‘ rad 
hole ’ Rep it trom ‘ 
rner h., h ; I 
next hi 2 id : 
I mn” @& i viol th ‘ I 
ther end } t fi \ 
exact! ke t first 


Crochet for Neck 
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Making Up 


| 1 the ‘ and 1 
and ew th Wid band : on t 
bottom by th traight ed t 
pieces on t th leeve; tl} 
the knitting Arrange tl 
the centre f the crochet t t tr 
knitting at the bacl Wor ti 
round the neck with the 3 cl t 
hole and 1 d.c. in the narrower } ( 
down the front with du making tl 
along the tur n ed {cl t 


to each two rows along the ¢ ‘ 
Work seven rdinary eyelet } 
sick f the knitted port ! i t 
ny | col lane th t 


thir h th ‘ { tl 
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Fathers Who Are Grateful 


FOR THE SAFE RETURN 
OF YOUR WARRIOR SONS 


“Lit aa ae | | KI HA 





. , ; 
Show your gratitude in a practical way by helping t 
us to care for the sons and daughters of those who [ 
made the supreme sacrifice, 

We have more than EIGHTY orphans of soldier 

in our homes, and wish to give them a good edu 

cation and every care, so that they shall be useful 
citizens when they grow up. 

At least FORTY of our old scholars gave their 

lives for their country We are thankful that the 


others came back safely. 
ARE YOU THANKFUL THAT 
YOUR BOY RETURNED ? 


Then why not send a donation to prove it? This 
is practical Christianity, and you can do no better 
deed We needyour he Ip. 


Send your cheque to the Secretary, who will 
furnish any information desired, 


The Orphan Working School 
and Alexandra Orphanage 


Office: 73 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. 


Visitors always welcomed at our School at 


MAITLAND PARK, N.W.3. 


HULL ELLER Co 





SUNN eee eee 
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How would you like 


to be in a place where you could never 
get a service or see a clergyman, where 
your children would be unbaptised, 
where the dying would be unvisited, 
and the dead buried without Christian 
burial? Yet this is the case of many 
of your fellow-Britons overseas ; and 
thousands more, though not wholly 
deprived of the blessings of religion, 
have seldom any chance of public 
worship. Try to put yourself in their 
place, and, when you have realised 
their need, help the Colonial and 
Continental Church Society, which 
seeks to supply that need. It is very 
badly off at the present time. Ask 
yourself : “What am I doing for the 
spiritual wants of our own people far 
away?” and send a contribution to 
the Secretary, Ci Ls.9 Serjeants’ 
Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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PORTABLE | BUILDING Ss. 


Wood, Iron and Asbest< 







ages, Bungalows, Chapels, 
Othees,, We kshops, Boat and 
ises, Schools, Bilhard Rooms, 
Cricket, Foc th il, Tennis and 


Missior Boome Club } 
Motor Car Houses, Sta 


Concert and Drill Halls, a 


Golf Pavilions, Shelters, Cow Houses, Grain Stores, Cycle Houses, Coal 
and Wood She is, Ranges, Stoves, Geysers, Gas and Oil He aters, etc 


NEW ARMY TYPE HUTS. 


From £7 17 6 to £500, 


General Army, 
(itheoer Lan 


teen, and 


»re Huts 
Hu ner sin 
Stock. Ready 
for € ch. 





‘POULTRY APPLIANCES. 

ubators, Brooders, Kearers, 
Foster Mothers, Poultry Houses, 
ops, Laying Sheds, Nest Boxes 
u — G ates, Roofing Felt, Bar 
g Troughs, and Drink 

a pan is, Thermometers, Cap- 
ules, Gat Crushers, Rabbit Hutches, 

Dog Kennels, etc, etc 


GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &c. 

of every description 
Conservatories, 
Forcing Houses, 


Vineries, Heating 
Apparatus, ctc.,etc. 








" Horticultural Window and | ni aa 
Reasonable Pr 


RUSTIC WORK. 
Houses, Pavilions, Shelter Various designs and sizes, Arches, Seats 
Stools, Tubs, Vases. Tables, Fences, Bridges, etc., etc 


rated List Free. 


T, BATH & CO., LTD., 18 Savoy St., London, W.C.2, 











UNEMPLOYMENT AND DISTRESS 


CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 


STARVATION & COLD 


by its well-tried non-pauperising methods. 





PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL GIFT 


FOR THE 


POOR AND NEEDY 
SICK AND AGED 


WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL 
EFFORTS to cope with DISTRESS, and for our many 
branches of SOCIAL & EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Cheg ed ** Barclays, afc Church Army," payable 
to PREBENDARY CARLILE D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Headguarters, Bryanston Street, Marble An 


London, Wt 
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Are you a 


Skin Sufferer 


. ‘i | If so, why don’t you — the value of 
Builds Sturdy Children | Antexema? Get a bottle from your en inist 
| atonce. It will stop all pain pear irritation, and 

start your cure. Continue with Antexema 
and soon your eczema, bad leg, bad hands, 
thriving children. Easily assimilated face spots, rash, scalp trouble, or any other 
and highly nourishing, it is the only sore, broken or pimply skin condition, will be 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. cured once and for all. If you don't end 
Recommended by doctors and nurses | your skin trouble at once, it will soon 
for over fifty years. become worse. Start your cure immediately. 


Mellin s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 


4 valuable bookiet jor Mothers ana Sample of Melir» 


Food on receipt o 64. stamps on application t= Get Antexema to- oy 





MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, All he wateos ein —s at 
LONDON, S.E.15. Taylors’ Drug Co, Timothy White's, and P 
—_ xema at 3/- and 1/3, the larger 
momic th post free ect, 3/- ame A 
Castle Li rat ane, Ie N.W.1 \ ther 
Australasia, Canada, South Afni hour 











High- Grade 
Second- hand .. oe a 
F urniture,<, 









FOR 
CASH 
Meme £50,000 WORTH 


TO SELECT FROM 


The business aim of the house of Jelks & Sons for over 
fifty years has been to give complete satisfaction, and to 
supply only articles of Furniture of choice design and 
faultless workmanship—Second-hand, but equal, and in 


Monthly 
argain List 
Post Free. 



























many cases superior, to new, at tempting prices. 














Whatever you require, either for dining room be edroom or drawing-ro m, you 
will find at Jelk The quality of every art ' tely d € 
The large and varied stock is displayed for t ti r vast 
Showroons, which over ati area of « are 
Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to any fart of the country imates (ree ry orders. 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to the door. Business hoursgto® Thursitay afi. Saturda fm 
emma 
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The object of the Army of Helpers 
is mutual helpfulness. Readers every- 
where are asked to join. 

Please write to Mrs. Geo. Sturgeon, 
THE QUIVER Office, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques 
should be made payable to Cassell 
©® Co., Ltd. 











Krance they have come, these compassionate 
godparents, to shorten the queye of hungry 
children and lengthen the tables at which 
they are being fed. Children who luckily 


Y DEAR READERS,—If LT had do not know what it is to be hungry have 
a lurking intention of springing shown themselves capable of sympathizing 





another “scheme” on you this with their less fortunate brothers . and 
month vou .have effectually prevented it sisters. Class IV. of Alfreton Girls’ School 
by vout has made itself responsible for the adoption 
: of a little Hungarian girl. “Ll am enclos 
Magnificent_Response to my_Appeal ing Ss. Sd. for the first month’s instalment; 
the Save the Children Fund, for it will we feel rather proud, as the girls have 
take nearly all my space to do justice to it given it entirely themselves We have also 
and to tell you how grate ful | am for you a good parcel of clothing which will be sent 
splendid support. The following letter from to the Nottingham depot this week,” writes 
he Vice-Chairman of the kund, acknow Miss Grithth, who negotiates for Class IV. 
dging the first QUIVER cheque (represent Theirs is indeed a splendid effort. Class IT., 
ne amount received during November, Wvyken C. School, Coventry, under the 
1920), is real addressed to the kind helpers supervision of Miss D. Ek. Wilson, and Mrs. 
whom I repre nt Wilson’s Bible Class also have then pro 
— i = | sleodncuautss Tin Cake tegees, both little Serbian girls 

| ch you It is not surprising that mothers’ hearts 
have kind Vy tor rded ou Fund from the should be touched at the thought of children 
readers the Tue Qutve We at aveph in want of food and clothing, but it is not 
ite es “gh re eons feat ease always that sympathy is expressed at con 
“pres ( ; a appreciation to siderable personal sacrifice, and that is why 
tho cont ed to thi noun the adoption of which the-following letter 

Sucl : | Is veal bl ut tells Ls specially appreciated 
a “ar pari “On Monday iternoons LT help at aosmal 
Ource o tl You thfully, Peres mission hall, where we have just a small Mothers’ 
ALbEN, Vice-( vitt Meeting (about 12 poor mothers), IT have been 
| = encouraging experi - a. =_— — Page Mean ggst prea 
ones ind rdopte A we wishful to have a little Serbian or Polish 
Lhes are ¢ uv on child to ida o | im nding you eight 

1 From north, hillings for tou eks.--k. M. Hun 
uth, east nd west, t Scotland there Another mother take a tremendous 1n 
Sa fine Scottish contingent—and even trom terest in the children : 
} 








who 
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“My son and I would like to adopt one poor 
child where it is most needed, and I should like 
to clothe its poor little body as well as feed it. 
1 am onlv an old-fashioned mother, and hay 
made a few small garments for little girls out 
of pieces left over from larger ones, and although 
they are somewhat of the Joseph coat type, they 
are strong and warm.—A. E. 


HlickFrorp 

As I look through the numbers of delight 
ful letters I have received I wish | could 
print them all, but | can only pick out a 
message here and there 

“1 do this in memory of my moth 
ilwavs kind to litth children « a 
appy when she had them at her table « 
“Your leaflet makes one wish one had 


who wits 


} p> ol 
money to devote to such a cause 
*T have sent the whole 4.5 4s it will sav 
both time and postage. Could T make n jitt 
godson any small garments? I ot do mu 


l have mv 1 ing to earn ind ers 


depending on me, too 
“Tam not verv well off 
of the poor Litth t 


wlopted two children.) 


A Good Omen 


I always thought it a good 
the first 





omen that 
adopters to be enrolled took two 
hildren, and that their name—Mr. 
Mrs. Frank Abbott—began with A, as 
indicating that a whole alphabet of nam« 


was to follow 


and 


Certainly the majority of 
letters mu In represented now 
Very interesting is the fact tl 


lat another 
MV ho has 


adopted two children 1 thre head 
mistress of the school at Portsmouth where 
the little girl whose essa on the hunyry 
children | quoted in the November 
Was a pupil 

The record for one 


tions, tor which Mi Fawkes and three of 


family 1 four ; lop 


her dauchtet are responsibil Ch 
also indefatigable in 
children The “Cro 
their name belies 


clothing the I geod 
family "—I am sure 
them !—have taken a little 
Hungarian boy to their heart Charlie and 
John Lamont, aged 11 and &, ha 
year-old godson in (¢ zecho-Slov ikia 

Just as delightful and sy 
the letter 


Several of th 


mpathetr were 
accempanying — the fonation 
ese were anonymou and as | 
rould not acknowledges the 
through the post | do 
thanks: 2 12s. 


for half a veatr 


hind ritt 
Oo now with many 
‘to teed some poot child 
» from A Sympathi 


} cy 
Derby ; from A. B Ipswich fi 
from A Reader of Tr Oi EI od 
“the price of a neert ticke for rt | 
H. BL (Newb 
At tl time of ing to pl he um 


represt nted by donation and adoptions 
assuming that monthly and weekly 

ments are completed) is just under £360 
Last, but certainly not least, comes thi 


story ot 


The Filling of the Empty Cupboards 





with soap, linen, garments of all 


kinds, 
napkins—a 


splendid store llow the ey 
of the children will gleam when the 


tre 
sures arrive, and warm frocks and _ jet 
and woollics appear! Too good to bk 
true. 1 contess | feel very proud to be 
connected with an “Army” so gencrous, 
practically and promptly sympatheti rl 
is how the response to the clothe ippt 
struck them at the Fund he adat 

“My committee have asked it 
tell vou how vrateful ue ) k 
response we are recetving to t li 
OUIVER Otter clothing t ) It 
all over the counts he result | y 

plendid Phank ve 
recal Ip that bn ‘ ) 
th I «) 

Mr Addison wrot 

I uggest that man peop 

vipkins for infants out of old ‘ 
even table line f starch wer ‘ 
They wouldn't t rv long ri 
would serve | | 
a vear or two thing will improve, ot 

One hop o indeed, but in cant 
the need for help in « d 
exists, and it any have postpone I 
Inv to this appeal, they ma l 
that it is not too late vet kor the ' 
new reader let e repeat tl t tl 
of a child in the tamune tricke t 
upplying it with one good meal | ( 
Vear at a cost of £5 4s., pa able 
or in monthly or weekly instalmen 
or 2 respectively Clothes, too, 
needed It has been found th 
english garments, warm and stron 
most suitable The Save the Child n Fur 
ha pe il facilitie for buyin 
ot the most urgent need and ask tot 
mall donation for bhi pury ( 
viopler vho ar WD vy th 2 of 
Wee hin {ly the x 4 wrelul 9 f ; § 
rte On hich Aseripttons ar ATL 7] 
end them as reeularly as 
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and trouble. 





. 
One tin—100 cakes! 
That’s the “B.E.S.” way. 
The large size tin of Bird’s Egg Substitute 
makes a hundred delicious, nourishing buns, 
cakes or small puddings—a hundred lovely “goody-dishes” 
that bring smiles to the face and saving to the purse. 

One spoonful of Bird’s Egg Substitute does away with all 
need for eggs or self-raising flour. 
and buns prepared the “ B.E.S.” way, the nicest and lightest ever 
put on the table. It’s fine for puddings. 

The use of this wonderful kitchen-help saves time, money 

To-day is the day to buy 








And you will find the cakes 





C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lrp, 
_ CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









SEVEN PRIZE 

MEDALS. Attention is 

ie also drawn to the 

NEW PATENT 

ANTI - BLOTTING 

1 Ze PENS. Sample Box of 
A y either series, 10'd, 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WaneHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 








RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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GRAND PRIX for 
GENASPRIN 


(The Safe Brand of Aspirin) 


We recently announced the winning of the Milan 
Grand Prix and Gold Medal by Genasprin. Now 
has won the great triple-award of the International 
Hygiene Exhibition, Paris, 1919—namely, the Grand 
Prix, Gold Medal, and Cup of Honour! 

Like their British and I[taliaa colleagues, the French doctors 
have found Genasprin to be the only aspirin tablet that 
is absolutely pure and safe. Yet it does everything that 
ordinary aspirin can do—stops Nervous and Rheumatic Pains 
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—averts Colds and Influenza—promotes healthy sleep \ 
and acts as a harmless soother after fatigue and excitement. iS 
(Dose: 2 tablets, disintegrated in water, atter meals.) NS 





< 
Get a Free Sample to-day————— s 

















.: ¥& 

Simply send us a twopenny stamp—to cover cost of postage —and we Re 

will forward you a Testing Sample of Genasprin together with an Ay 
< Explanatory Booklet. Please mention this magazine when writing. »: 





All chemists stock Genasprin, in bottles of 35 tablets, price 2/-. 
But don’t confuse it with ordinary brands of aspirin which depress the 
heart and upset the digestion. Ask for the Genasprin brand—and 
firmly insist on having it. 


NASTRIN 











GENATOSAN, LIMITED ‘\ 

Makers of ty 

SANATOGEN, FORMAMINT, ete. hi 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.1, : 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





hibition of paintings, drawings and linoleum 


cuts by children in the Vienna Municipal 


School of Arts and Crafts that is being held 
at Knightsbridge under the auspices of the 
Education Committee of the Save the Chil 
dren Fund. The exhibition 
the notice of the art 
you have no doubt 
: living in 
have seen it. It is 


attracted 
many of 


has 
critics, and 


read accounts of it, 


while sure to 


London are 
Wwe ll 


some 
worth seeing; in 
fact, the work shown, executed by children 
between the ages of 5 
“uncannily ” 


and 15, 1S almost 


excellent, both as regards 


originality and technique. The training is 
not on ordinary lines. 

“JT never tell the child what he or she is 
Professor Cizck, the head of 
the school, to an interviewer. 
find out for themselves. 


to do,” said 
“They must 
I tell a boy what 

vorking out his 
ideas, but the idea must emanate from him- 
self. ° The children 
own themes. 


possibilities there are for 


their 
They make up their own tales 


preter to invent 


which they illustrate. Technically, they 
are not shown anything.” 

An extraordinary case was that of a four- 
teen-year-old boy called Hans Bernicr. He 
had never painted in his life before, and 


his first attempts were 


thoroughly bad. At 
the end of tl 


¢ first month he announced his 
intention of trying a canvas. He set to 


work; his imagination and his untaught 
fingers produced an amazingly 


gly good paint- 
ing of snowballing children of which many 
an experienced painter might be proud. 
Professor Cizek’s maxims remind me a little 
of the original methods employed by a very 
lever art master at a school to which 1 
went for a short time when I was nine. He 


started off by telling us to draw an illustra- 
tion to “The Lady of the Lake.” He did not 
like mine; the stag, which I most immorally 
copied from a natural history book, was a 
nightmare monster, and Ellen not at all the 
heroine of fiction. 


to King 


] 


He liked my illustrations 
” still less. I left the 
and the drawing class for eve 


sley’s “ Heroc 
schoo alte. 
me term, and I have always thanked Provi 
dence that my art career was brief, if pititul ; 
but I cannot help thinking now that per- 
haps if I had stayed on I might have blos- 
someéd into a Hans Bernier! 
interesting to hear from Pro. 
Cizek what happens when the time 
comes to leave bhi chool. 

“After they have reached the age of four 
teen or fifteen most of my pupils are obliged 
to learn some trade. As 


It is v ery 
f 


lessor 


many come trom 


1384 


ww 
uw 


the poor, who often cannot afford their tram- 
rides, they must do so for a living. ... I 
have the great satisfaction of knowing that 
to many I have given something which 
carries them through life. . There is 
the case of a highly gifted girl who left me 
at fifteen. She took to hat-trimming, which 
she does with refined taste and originality. 
Now, at the age ol twenty, she has 
returned to my school, and in her free time 
has taken up anew. A young 
fellow who left me became a smith and had 
much to do with horses. 


about 
painting 


After three years 
he has come back and is doing excellent 
work in our class painting horses.” 

This blending of art with everyday life is 
no small thing to have accomplished. Art 
should be no more regarded as a picture 
gallery to be visited occasionally 
ten and dusk than religion 
church-going on Sunday. 

Unfortunately, of course, the poverty 
stricken condition of Austria, which becomes 
more terrible every day, is telling hardly on 


between 
confined to 


the art school. All the materials are ex- 
orbitantly expensive, the pupils pay no fees, 
and voluntary donations are scanty. There 
is a sad possibility that the school may have 


to close down; it would be a real misfortune. 
Let us hope that as the Save the 
Fund has stepped between the 


Children 
children of 





Vienna and physical starvation, so some 
generous benefactors will see to it that 
artistically they shall neither perish. 
The New Army of Bricklayers 
Although the Save the Children Fund 
has monopolized most of the money, the 
Seamen’s Hostel has not been altogether 
forgotten, and some readers have kindly rr 


sponded to my invitation to “put a brick” 
in the which it is 
hoped to erect in the Port of London. But 
the fund for a “QUIVER Room” is still fai 
from completion. I spent a 
Oxford recently, and was talking to a very 
distinguished professor of vast experience 
in the relationship between health and occu 
pation. He asked me what I imagined to be 


much-needed building 


week-end at 


The Most Dangerous Calling of All 





L hazarded mining—we were fearing a 
strike just then. No. Lead glazins? No. | 
gave it up. He told me that th f lif 


in the Merchant Service was highei 
any other branch of industry. 


than in 
Within the 
last few days stirring columns in the news- 
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papers have reminded me very forcibly of 
what he said. There have been terrific 
gales which have not materially affected any 
of us on land, but which have sent many 
brave seamen to their death. They no 
longer had to reckon with “sinking at sight ” 
by German torpedoes, but the storm was still 
their foe whom not all their pluck and 
endurance could withstand. 

We should starve as surely as the children 
of Central Europe if it were not for the 
Merchant Service. They save us; they “save 
‘the children” of the British Empire. I 
should blush to continue begging if it were 
not for such a splendid cause. Lying 
awake at night when the wind howls round 
the house, it would be good to know that 
there was a comfortable “QUIVER Room” 
awaiting the men at the end of their 
perilous journeys. Ilow they would -appre- 
ciate it! I appeal to every helper who 
possibly can to put a 5s. or a 2s. 6d. brick 
in the “QUIVER Room” of the Seamen’s 
Hostel. 


Postcards before Parcels, please 





An Important Notice 





It will be readily understood that the 
clerical work at THE QUIVER office is very 
heavy, and that it is greatly increased by 
the arrival, unpacking and dispatching of 
the many parcels of useful things that the 
\rmy of Helpers is good enough to send. 
In order to simplify matters I shall be very 
grateful if readers who have parcels of any 
kind to send will in future drop me a post- 
card first saying what the gifts are, when 
I shall immediately forward the name and 
address of a suitable recipient. This would 
save an immense amount of trouble, and 
incidentally a considerable sum in carriage. 
Many thanks in anticipation. 


Sos 

I do not know yet what the respons: to 
my appeal for recruits for the SOS Corps 
will be, but I do know that once again the 
kindness of many readers has been showered 
on the lonely widow and the consumptive 
ex-hospital nurse, of whom I wrote in the 
Christmas Number, and on many others. 

One reader who wishes to be anonymous 
not only scnt £1 10s. to provide comforts, 
but sent cakes and sweets and beautiful 
warm garments as well. Another helper, 
Mrs. Nicholson (Kent), who is a fairy god- 
mother to the lady with a delicate husband 


and several children all the year round, sur- 
passed herself at Christmas by sending her 
ten pounds worth .of Christmas fare—not 
only a fine joint of beef, a plum-pudding, 
Christmas cake, dessert and muscatels, but 
lard, biscuits, jams, every imaginable acces 
sory to a festive table that a generous and 
sympathetic imagination could devise. J, 
Wilson most kindly sent 10s. for the widow 
“to make her Christmas happier.” 

Others whom I have only space to nain 
in this connexion are Miss Letts, Miss Cox, 
Mrs. Frost, Mrs. Heard, Miss Stephens, Miss 
E. Roe, Miss Seller. I have to acknowledg 
a welcome gift of 5s. for St. Dunstan's 
“from Barrow.” ‘To all whose names figur 
in the long list below I send my best thanks 
for gifts of all kinds: 


Miss Hall, Mrs. Shackley, Miss Agnes I 
Mrs. John Harrison, Mrs. Chandler, A R 
of Tug Quiver, Mrs. M. A. Danicls, Miss Amy 
Hall, Mrs. New, Mrs. Lowe, Miss Jones, Mrs 
Browne, Miss Shirley, Mrs. Osgerley, Miss Dolly 
Robinson, Mrs. W. S. Penson, Miss S. A. Ler 
Mrs. Hale, Miss M. Barclay, Miss Thorp, Miss 
Ellen L. Wilson, Mrs. Sells, The Misses Reid 
Miss Edith Davenport, Miss Philippa Long, Mr 


Wells, Miss Bawtree, Mrs. Stuart Angas, Miss 
E. M. Colpus, Mrs. J. Pallant, Miss K. Lane, 
Charlie and John Lamont, Mrs. Biggs, Miss 


F. E. Van Luischooten, Miss A. E. Barton, M 
Raymond, Miss A. E. Mansfield-Smith, Miss 
F. E. Daws, Miss Parke, Mrs. Sidney Wé 
Mrs. Hyde, Mrs. Agness C. Wilson, Miss N 
Douglas, Miss I. Connell, Miss Wood, M 
Dorothy E. Wilson, Mrs. Sutton, Miss Mai 
Miss Weddle and Mrs. Shepherd, Miss K 
Richardson, Miss Olive A. Richards, Miss E. M 
Hunt, Miss Hilda Griffith, Mademoiselle Vivi¢ 
Mrs. Hickford, Miss W. S. Dunbar, Miss M 
garet E. Fawkes, Miss Clare Fawkes, Mr: 
Addison, Messrs E. Bartlett, George Hodder 
A. Si Cross, A. Beazley, |. F. Morri Jo! 
Grinsted, Mrs. Motion, Miss Elliott, Miss Whit 
Mrs. Stulten, Miss A. Nicholls, Miss E. Steag 
Miss I. Robinson, Mrs. G. Irvine, Miss B 
Parish, Miss G. L. Howard, Mrs. Cotsell, Mi: 
Farries, Rev. J. Jeffries, Miss Anderson, M 
Needell, Edith Donovan, Mrs. Mundy, Mrs. R 
mond Barker, Mrs. F. G. Marling, Miss L. B. M 
Neilson and friends, Mrs. R. Buckley, M I 
Sanders, Mrs. Farrow, Miss F. E. Jar M 
D. Fennell, Mrs. Cowie, Mrs. L. A. R ts, 
Mrs. Hansard, A. Parson, Miss L. E. Douglas 
and Miss Muriel Callard. 


Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to a 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment 
Additess : Mrs. (,coree Sturgeon, LH 


Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 







































Condaucted by 
COMPETITION EDITOR. 








Special Competitions—A Story or Poem, and a Poster— 
£23 in Prizes 


OTHING appeals so strongly as the 

writing of a story, and when such 

a competition is attended with hand- 
some monetary prizes there is every reason 
to anticipate a record number of entries. 
Our readers will be interested to learn that 
ve have arranged with the Royal Surgical 
Aid Society to give the following special 
competitions this month, which should, in- 
cidentally, some assistance to the 
wonderful work which this Society has been 
carrying on for the past fifty-nine years. 


be of 


£5 for a Story or Poem 
The 


literary 





include both 
, and, to take the literary 
invited to write short 
vem which must be connected in 

with the Royal Surgical Aid 
This merely signifies that the sub- 
ject matter should illustrate the beneficial 
results obtained by a crippled or deformed 
person after treatment 
the Society. 

For the sake of those readers who 


competitions to 


and 


are 
art 
first, readers are a 
story or 
some \ 
Society. 


ay 


receiving through 


are not 
cognizant of the work carried on by this 
wonderful institution it may not be amiss 
to give but a brief outline of what the 


Society is doing. In the rush and bustle of 
the present work-a-day lives of most of us it 
is unlikely that we even spare time to think 
of what just 
thousands of 


would happen to the many 


h 


poor cripples were su a 
Society as the R.S.A.S. to be non-existent. 
Maybe we see a girl with a club foot, a 
hoy with a crutch, smiling and happy and 
earning a livelihood as thoroughly as do 
the pl vsically fit But what a different pic 


w 


ture this girl or boy would show had treat 
ment and appliance not been procurable! 
For in the majority of cases our crippled 
folk are without the means of paying for 
such attention, and so without help would 
merely linger in an abjectly miserable con- 
dition, becoming less and less physically 
fit to do work of any description. Numerous 
cases come within the Society’s jurisdiction 
of the merest infants whose crippled condi 
tion is due to their having been allowed to 
walk long before their little legs were able 
to support them. Happily, after 
amount of treatment by the Surgical Aid 
Society these youthful defects can generally 
be corrected, and the child is enabled to 
grow into a physically fit citizen. 

Naturally enough, the Socicty’s expenses 
are an exceedingly heavy item, and in orde1 
to make some small contribution towards its 
funds competitors in both the literary and 
art competitions are asked to forward a 
shilling in each with their entry. 
Every shilling received will go into the 
brick collecting which a clever 
imitation of a brick, one of which, by the 
way, the R.S.A.S. would be pleased to 
forward to any reader who is willing to 
help by collecting. 

For the best poems) received 
there will be a First Prize of £5, a Second 


some 


case 


box, is 


stories (or 





Prize of £3, and Ten Consolation Prizes of 
10s. each. 
Rules for Competitors 

1. All work must be original 1 ust he 
certified as such by *the comp titor. 

2. Competitor’ name, address and eve ust 
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be clearly written upon each entry. All loose 
sheets must be pinned together. 

3. Not more than one entry may be submitted, 
and pseudonyms are not allowed. 

4. Competitors are advised to keep copies of 
their work, as we cannot return any of the 
entries. 

5. The Society reserves the right to publish 
as printed matter any story that they think is 
ufficiently good. 

6. All entries for this competition must be 
vecompanied by 1s. postal order and be received 
at this office not later than 24th February, 1921, 
ddressed R.S.A.S. Competition, Tne Quiver, 
Ia Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London E.C.4. 


Poster Competition 
\ First Prize of £5 and Five Consolation 
Prizes of £1 each will be awarded for the 





hest posters received to advertise the good 
work of the Society and also its need for 
funds. 

The rules for this competition are similar 
to those above except that competitors’ 
work will be returned if stamps and ad- 
dressed wrappers are enclosed. The Society 
reserves the right to use any poster they 
may consider suitable. 


Results of the November Competitions 





“WHAT VOCATION I SHOULD LIKE A 





DAUGHTER TO FOLLOW” 





The First Prize of 103s., awarded jin con 
xion with the above competition, goes to 
Miss A. M. M. MCPHERSON, and the Second 


Prize of 5s. to Miss GLADYS E. Linco. 


WHAT VOCATION I SHOULD LIKE A 
DAUGHTER TO FOLLOW 








ov i ur the 
jutur write stevensor “and see tl good 
here is tor each one of us to do, we realize 
what a beautiful thing it is to work and live 
id be happy. There should be no such phrase 
day as “unwanted women. Formerly, 
oman’s existence meant domestic cares, accom- 
plishments and gossip, varied by the manufacture 
of patchwork quilts, or bedroom slippers. \ 
“lad of rts ght achieve fame, but hi 


D 
i | 
r’s life, Wie I ‘ re dull or c's 1 






















must run on fixed lines. Within recent years 
women have proved themselves capable o 
rivalling their brother in most callings, and 
although there are departments in) which th 
must own man their superior, it cannot be d 
that in work requiring patience, sympathy | 
tact, they often surpass him. With regard to 
equality between the sexes, no modern girl would 
exchange the pleasant comradeship of to-d 
with its frank interchange of ideas—the rival 
mingled with the chivalry of the strong tow 

the weak—for all the knightly formalities o 
Middle Ages. “Adam dug, and Eve sg 

the proverb; but now Eve can dig also, 

she likes Adam to carry the spade! 

Of the numerous vocations open to won 
would suggest the medical profession as r 
the most attractive and interesting careers 
clever girl. There is the advantage of a ur 
life, with its broadening influence ind vear 
study—years in which gravity and humour 
intermingled, in which friendships e for 
pleasures shared, and impressior d 
when students unravel the mysteries of 
chemistry, zoology and kindred = scier 
trace the history of living matter from its 
and lowest forms, to its culmination in tl 
plicated structure called Man. Ther 
studying man in his physical form, a doctor 1 
turn to his human = aspect—must exper 
hospital life and come in contact with ff 
humanity, must see rich and poor 
disguise, learn the secrets of m . 
thus, by kindness and sympathy, 
do more good, spiritually and pl 
most eloquent preacher, or strident ‘ 

A life in such close touch h 1 
and comedies of existence should never 
a mind so often confronted by the d 
science can never nd still, nor Ir 
Selfishness and laziness mu be 
the true doctor is the servant of m« 

It is the privilege of women t 
comfort, and to cheer, and ey 
themselves worthy to play their > 
medical world. The days of embroid | 
work quilts are past, ind to cr 
emancipation may I again quote St I 
true wisdom is to be alway | 
change with a good grace in char gr 4 
stances.” A. M. Mary McPur: 
Crochet Competition 

The First Prize of f1 1 ] \ 1 
Mrs. TUCKER, and the Four Consolat 
Prizes of 5s. each to MRS. HAWKER, Miss 
MARIAN Forpycr, Miss DD. B. ¢ M 
N. BLACKWELL. 
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Chief Showrooms: 
113 TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


120, 211, 212, 


Street Tube Station, a fee 
stead and Euston Rouas. 
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fOOD TASTE 
doesn’t necessarily ~ 
involve heavy BR 
outlay. It does, 8 
however, require ~ 
discrimination, and s 

that is just why a visit to Smarts’ | 
Showrooms is so helpful. You w 
can sce the furniture displayed ® 
with charming effect, just as it ~ 
would be in your own home; “ 
you can see just how much or S 
how little furniture you need to 6 

ive y 3 »s 
give your rooms an atm« phere ss } ~ as 
of cosy comfort ; you can ascer- ow} 2 

<1 BX, 
tain the exact cost and know = ey 
from the beginning exactly what wil} 

, : : ae xe | PO 
your final commitments will be. wilk 2 
Then Smarts’ unrivalled System — | 
of Furnishing Out of Income oa 
provides every facility for ac- |s| 
quiring just the home you want, a 
without any waiting, without ~ 
heavy outlay—the payment be- a 
ing spread over any period that ~ 
will best meet your convenience. a 
It’s the modern—the better— 8 

a Pn tah ® 8 
way of furnishing. | 
s 
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| A Happy Bath- time 


the result re} USINE 


WRIGHT S 
= COAL 
TAR 

SOAP 


b THE NURSERY SOAP 






Proteets from Infection 








GIVES QUICK RELIEF 
TO SUFFERERS OF 


COUGH 


Spasmodic Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds and Influenza. 
The air carrying the antiseptic vay 
The best every breath makes | 
and purest throat, and 
BAKING 

POWDER 
in the world. 


stops io cough, a 
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Real Harris, Lewis, and : ptt x 
is invaluable to mothers with young « 1 
Shetland Homespuns to sufferers from Asthm 
Direct from the Makers. o . — 
Light welghte for Ladies Medium for Cents. Pirie - 

ven: and Price P 
8. A. NEWALL 4 son (Dep. LY), Stornoway, s Scotland, ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. ., 
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The Touch of Nature 


HERE is one feature of the heart of 
Jesus which of itself will always give 
Him the entry into our hearts—a 
touch of nature which makes us kin: I 
mean, His shrinking from loneliness. Look- 


at His life as a whole, we cannot but 





5) 

fecl that it was a lonely hfe. He Himself 

once cont sed that He felt it to be such, 
Che foxes have holes,” He sald, “and the 


of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay His head.’ 


Standing Aloof from Life 

But we fecl equally that it was against oul 
Lord’s wish to be separate and alone. There 
| yut OF some feeling of their 
wn distinctiveness, deliberately offend th« 








feelings of other people. They cultivate 
nd encourage a personal manner which is 

e to alie: ffection and to make diffi 
lt any natural and friendly relations 
etween themselves and others. Later on 
uch people tind themselves without friends; 
ind though for a time they may think 


tion and may even take 
pride in it, a day comes when they confe 

) themselves that they have made a poo1 
thing of their life There may even come 
ipon them a sudden terror of their loneli 
less, » frequently that we 
meet the type in literature—the type of self 
centred person, who practised aloofness from 


| hi > happe ns 


rdinary men as an art or policy, and who 
ater on finds himself alone in a wildernes: 
(he world goes on its way without him 
Men and women live and love and laugh 
nd he is out of the secret. He draws near 


to them; but they draw away from him 
In former days he wounded them—of course 


Without knowing it for how could he know 
what were likely to be the feelings ot people 
When he wa © concerned with his own 
vi ha t and distinguished 
leclings ! Git n vn eyes a ich 
men are, Tee 


The Loneliness of Mountain Heights 


Chere is nothin 





of that proud solitari- 
hess in the experience of Jesus. Such 


THE LONELY HEART 


By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


loneliness as He endured and as He « nj ryed 
was the Loneliness of One who has some 
wonderful thing to give to people who will 
not receive it, of one who has some wonder 
ful thing to say to people who are not ready 
to hear it, who has some wonderful way of 
living to suggest to people who are content 
with the lower way. Our Lord’s was the 
loneliness of the thoughtful, the loneliness 
of those elected personalities on whom there 
is imposed the doom that they shall feel 
the human problem in its utter truth, and 
master it by the faith and passion of their 
souls. Jesus had to be alone. And yet at 
every step we find Him taking means to 
mitigate as far as possible the isolation 
which life laid upon Him. 


The Craving for Companionship 





At the very outset of His public ministry 
He drew to His side twelve simple men, as 
the story puts it “that they might be with 
Him,” or, as we might paraphrase it, “ihat 





He might not be alone. These men He 
took pains to win; and these men He took 
pains to keep. He bore with a thousand 
instances of their dullness and insensitive- 


ness. ‘Towards the end He would not dis- 


miss them, even though He knew that they 
were all about to forsake Him, and one of 
them to betray Him. Of those twelve there 
were three to whom He was in the habit of 
confiding Himself more intimately. And of 
those three there was one whom in an 
especial way He loved, who at the Last 
Supper leaned upon His breast. In the last 
week of His earthly life we perceive in 
Jesus this shrinking from loneliness. [very 
evening of that last week He went out te 
the house at Bethany—there in the home of 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus, to rest His 
tired spirit in the atmosphere of love and 
understanding. On the night of the be- 
trayal He asked Peter and James and Jckn, 
nay Ile urged and entreated them, to stay by 
Him, not t too far away, while He 
went on a little farther to fight that great 
battle in which none can help us. 


The Need of Friendship 


No one could speak as Jesus dia of the 
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foolishness of depriving ourselves of friends, 
unless He Himself had known what it was 
to need‘friends, and to miss friends. Indeed 
there is one saying of Jesus in which He 
urges us so passionately to make friends 
that it is one of the very uncomfortable 
verses of the New Testament: I mean 
those words of Jesus about making “friends 
to ourselves of the mammon of unrighteous 
ness.” The very difficulty and unusualness 
of the words is proof that Jesus actually did 
utter them: for no one would have put 
such words into His mouth. And what they 
mean at the moment to me is this, that 
Jesus there and then declared that not to 
have friends, to be alone in this great 
world, is such a dreadful condition that 
almost any course of action on our part is 
to be commended which saves us from that 
condition. 

Then Jesus who said, 
“Where two or three are met together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them ” 
that two or three cannot come together in 
faith and hope and love, without His Con 
firming Presence: that fellowship, friend- 
liness, the grasping of another’s hand in 
love, is itself the threshold of Heaven. 
\nd so the first effect of Christ upon those 
who had known Him was that they became 


again, it 


was 





a fellowship, a Church. And the most 
beautiful symbol of the Church of all ages 
on to the end of time is just that little 
company which met in the upper room, 
with grief and gladness struggling in their 
hearts for the mastery, and over them 
Christ breathing His Peace. 
The Crises of Loneliness 

There are situations in the life of every 
one of us which we must meet alone. Here 
also Jesus our true brother. \mic] 
wrote in his “Journal,” “we dream alone, 


we suffer alone, we die alone, 
the last resting-place alone ” 
with equal beauty, “there is 
prevent us from opening our 
God.” 
We 


ness. 


we inhabit 
but he added 
nothing to 
solitude to 


should never be proud of oul loneli 
We should never speak in a harsh 
triumphant way of our being able to stand 
on our own feet, and to 
feelings and to meet 
Very seldom, never 
In speaking of 
Beings who 
pass out of it 


Manage our own 
oul 
indeed, are we 
ourselves as independent 
enter life in feebleness, and 
in feebleness, do not well to 
speak as if they had no need of othe 
But, on the other hand, there is a feeling 
one ot u a feeling 


most proper to 
which we ought, each one, to see that we 
have the right to appeal to and to rest upon 
It is thi that those cris« of lonelines 
to which life brings us one by one, in a 
thousand ways, shall only serve to take us 


Own necessitle 


justified 


eat h 
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into a deeper Fellowship, into the sox iety ot 
God. God is our proper retreat and 
dwelling-place. And_ not only death but 
life has lost its sting and_ bittern for 
those who know the way to that place of 
Peace. 

It was to disclose that last Resource 
and opportunity for man that Jesus gave 


His life: There is Something beneath the 
surface of this life, and it is there for th 
behoof ot 


all sincere and humble souls 
that is a great part of His message stat 
in our own modern speech. His wo 
are indeed warmer and more inti! 
than that: and we must not hesitate t 
adopt His warmer and more intimate faith 


There is Someone beneath the 
life, near by us, on Whom we 


urface Of our 
may lean 





every pressure and necessity. It is God, 
Our Father. For the most part, there is < 
veil, thin but opaque, which hid Hit 
from all who in this life are carel 
secure. But let life break you down, let 
life discover to you the solitarin 
burden of your own heart so that you are 
afraid—and that is God offering to ye 
your great moment, for the sake of whicl 
it may well be everything in your previ 
history was contrived—when you may me 
into the life of the opirit, into I wsh 
with Christ in His great Fellowship wit 
the Father. 
The Quotation 
What, then the long day t 
lbrupt 
The sun, that seemed in stoopi re 
melt 
Our mountain ridge, is master 
thre he lt 
O} ure twarad Cra 9 hi ; 
corrupt, 
Parriers again the 7 ey, lets ti 
Of lavish glory waste itself away 
Whither? For new cli 


eyes, breaks the day! 
GERARD DE LAIR | 


sje 
Prayer 
Be not Thou silent unto us, O oxy. Iest 
Thou be silent we become like unto those tha! 
go into Darkness. And do Thou grant us the 
hearing car and the understanding heart that 
wwe map know amid the voices of the world and 
of our experience the words Chou art speaking 
to us one by one 
© Thou Gelho hast promised to 
with Thine eve, Keep us near to 
we miss our footing tn the too great fortunate 
ness of our lot, or tn any confuston and pane 
or in the fatling light: through Pesus Christ 
our tors, Amen. 


guide us 
Thyself: lest 
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RECENT FICTION 
FROM THE HOUSE OF 


CASSELL 








SAX The Green Eyes 
ROHMER of Bast 2nd Imp. 6/6 net 
E, F. The Countess of Lowndes 
BENSON Square and other Stories 8/6 net 
SHEILA Green Apple 
KAYE-SMITH Harvest 4th Imp. 8/6 net 
‘BARTIMEUS’ Unreality 8/6 net 
B. M. The 

CROKER Chaperon inn: See 
DAVID The Loop of 

LYALL Gold 8/6 net 
VINGIE Tharon of Lost 

E, ROE Valley 2nd Imp. 8/6 net 
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If so, you will be thinking of warmer days 

and planning your Spring Campaign. Now is the 

time when Gardening Handbooks will be found especially 
useful. Below is a list of thoroughly practical manuals, 
which you cannot afford te be without if you wish to 


make 1921 a ‘“‘ bumper” season. Each is written by an 
expert, and profusely illustrated. 





CASSELL’S GARDENING HANDBOOKS 


Useful Manuals for all Classes of Horticulturists. 1 6 
Edited by H. H. THOMAS. / net 


THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 

GARDEN HANDBOOK FOR BEGINNERS 

FirRSsT STEPS IN GARDENING 

LITTLE GARDENS: HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF THEM 
SWEET PEAS AND HOw TO GROW THEM 
GARDENING DIFFICULTIES SOLVED 

GARDEN PLANNING AND PLANTING 

INDOOR GARDENING 

GARDEN WORK FOR EVERY DAY 

THE GREENHOUSE: ITS FLOWERS AND MANAGEMENT 
BULB GROWING FOR AMATEURS 

VEGETABLE GROWING FOR AMATEURS 

ROSE GROWING FOR AMATEURS 

THE CARNATION BOOK 

GARDENING : A COMPLETE GUIDE 
ROCKERIES : HOW TO MAKE AND PLANT THEM 
FRUIT GROWING FOR AMATEURS 

EVERYBODY’S FLOWER GARDEN 

1,000 GARDENING HINTS 

THE GARDEN : HOW TO MAKE IT PAY 
ALLOTMENT GARDENING: A COMPLETE GUIDE 


CASSELL’S HANDBOOKS for AMATEURS 
A Popular New Series. Edited by H. H. THOMAS. Od. net 


CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES 
PANSIES AND VIOLAS 
BEGINNERS’ GARDENING BOOK 
POTATOES AND ROOT CROPS 
THE ALLOTMENT 

THE GARDEN FRAMB 
PROFITABLE SMALL FRUITS 
TOMATOES AND SALADS 
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Write for Complete List of Gardening Books. 
The House of Cassell, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
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BRILLIANT 


FICTION 











CASSELL’S 
FAMOUS 
2S. NET NOVELS 


THE BEST BOOKS 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS 


Strongly Bound, with Pictorial Jacket 
LATEST VOLUMES 





Instead By OLIVE WADSLEY 
The Mirror and the Lamp By W. B. MAXWELL 
Babes of the Wild By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Dope By SAX ROHMER 
The Doings of Raffles Haw By A. CONAN DOYLE 
Lady Molly of Scotland Yard By BARONESS ORCZY 
Snake-bite By ROBERT HICHENS 
\ Favourite of Fortune By ANNIE S. SWAN 
Star of India By ALICE PERRIN 
Nevertheless By OLIVE WADSLEY 
The Dust of Life By JOSEPH HOCKING 
The Jesuit By JOSEPH HOCKING 
Fatal Fingers By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
Jeremy By HUGH WALPOLE 
The Hundred Days By MAX PEMBERTON 
The Little Minister By J. M. BARRIE 
A Tall Ship By “ BARTIMEUS”" 
The Pretty Lady By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Unrest By WARWICK DEEPING 
The Adventures of Napoleon Prince By MAY EDGINTON 
Morning Star By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
The Exploits of Arséne Lupin By MAURICE LEBLANC 
Mr. Wu By L. J. MILN 
The Adventures of Jimmie Dale By FRANK L. PACKARD 
Towards Morning By I. A. R. WYLIE 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS vs AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


Complete List of this Series post free on application 
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LA BELLE SAUVAGE 
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HANDY BOOKS FOR THE HANDY MAN 











CASSELL’S 
FAMOUS WORK HANpsooks 


Each 1S. 6d. Net 


USEFUL TECHNICAL VOLUMES 


A Series of Practical, Illustrated Manuals 
Edited by leading Experts — 


LIST OF VOLUMES 


Basket Making 


Beehives and Beekeepers’ Appli- | 


ances 

Bent Iron Work 

Bookbinding 

Bootmaking and Mending 
Building Model Boats 
Camera-Making 

Clay Modelling and Plaster Cast- 


ing 

Clock Cleaning and Repairing 

Conjuring Apparatus 

Cycle Repairing and Adjusting 

Domestic Jobbing 

Dynamo and Electric Motor 
Building 

Electric Accumulators 

Electric Bells and Telephones 

Electric Clocks 

Electric Lighting 

Electric Primary Batteries 

Electro-plating 

Fishing-Rod and Tackle Making 

Furniture Repairing 

Gilding, Silvering and Bronzing 

Glass Writing, Em‘ossing, and 
Fascia Work 

Gramophone: and Phonographs 

Handyman’s 1,000 Practical 
Receipts, The 

House Painting and Decorating 

Household Repairs 


Incubators and Chicken Rearers 

Induction Coils 

Knotting and Splicing Ropes and 
Cordage 


| Magneto Repairing and Adjusting 
| Miniature Electric Light 
| Model Aeroplanes 


| Motor Cycles 


Mounting and Framing Pictures 


| Oxy-Acetylene We'ding 


Patents, Designs and Trademarks 


| Photography Simplified 


Pianos 


| Poultry Houses and Appliances 
| Pumps and Hydraulic Rams 


Rustic Carpentry 


| Sewing Machines 

| Small Dynamos and Motors 

| Small Electric Apparatus 

| Small Lathes—Making and Using 


Small Workshop Appliances 
Soldering, Brazing and Welding 
Tailoring 


| Taxidermy 


Ticket-Writing and Sign-Painting 
Tinplate Work 

Toy Making 

Watch Cleaning and Repairing 
Wireless Telegraphy 

Wood Finishing 

Workshop Arithmetic 

Workshop Hints for Metal Workers 


Jilustrated List of Technical Books sent free on request. 
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